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PREFACE 


The three Buddhist Count ib .ire rhe three landmarks in the 
history and development of early monastic Buddhism. In the 
first volume of diU wurk 1 an attempt has been made to present 
the hisEOty and ductnnc.s of early Buddhism -is far as can be 
gathered Irnm the /YiiiydS and the Vinjy*i. J hss volume has 
been brought to a close with the account of the fir^t Buddhist 
Cotmcil, in which the direct disciple* of Buddha met cflgedier 
to ascertain and compile the scattered discourses of the Founder, 
Though a discordant note is perceptible m the proceedings of 
die first Council, die Saiigha was able iu maintain its concord 
jr least outwardly for si limit a century or a little less than a 
century, Fhe disruptive forces were already |it work within the 
Sarighn and the .Second Rudd butt Council market! the complete 
cleavage of the Sangha into rwn group*. each nF winch again 
became divided rmo a feu sub-groups, Alter thr st^on of die 
.second Council, rhe Sarigba was no -longer one but many, and 
each sub-Sarigha considered irsrlf independent and felt justified 
eji giving its own interpretation to the teaching! and disciplinary 
rule* promulgated by die Teacher, f lence the history of Bud 
dhism after the second Council be no Imager the history of one 
group of thinker* but of the many groups of thinkers that Came 
nun being in rhe wake of die first cleavage. About a half of 
the present volume has therefore been devoted to thr 
smdy and disatsmn of the material* available relating to die 
history, literature and doctrine of the many groups and sitb- 
groups. This has been followed up by four cli-ipucr*. the fiiit deal 
u:g with die gradual change of relation of bity to the church, 
the Second with the career of die religion during the regime of 


(I 

(he Mannas particularly Asoka, the third wirh A.snka s 
Dhamma and tile fourth with the third Buddhist Council which 
marked die climax of secr.iri.m differences and an effort of the 
TI1cr.1v.1dms w propagate (heir point of view about Buddha’s 
teachings in the different pores of India, Tins volume lias been 
brought to a close with an analysis nf die popular features which 
rhe religion incorporated in the pre-Asnkan and post-Aiokaii 
period. thu\ paving the Way for the advent of MJi.lyanism. 

hor die convenience of the general reader not acquainted 
with the phraseology of the Buddhist tents, an exhaustive Hides 
of die Pah and Sanskrit words with their nearest Hnglish render- 
mgs has been added ro tins volume. There is aim a genera! 
index of both tile volumes. Owing » rhe difficulties due lu the 
last wnrld-war there lias been some delay in printing the second 
volume. I moat again thank Mr. P. Das. Manager, Mfc* Hit- 
tonal Quant Ay. for seeing dm volume through die Prc« and 
preparing (lie two indexes. 
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CHAPTER l 


t'KOM AJATASATTU to NaGADASAKA 
In tile history of Buddhism. the wssiuri of die hirst 
liiuidlusi Conned coincide* with the eighth year of king 
Ajarj’snicu's reign. AjatasatCu extended his father's dominion 
beyond MagaJhfl and ruled over Anga, Ki!i and the states uf 
the V.ijjiin confederacies.' The Buddhist traditions arc unani¬ 
mous in .staring dial AjSrajatm in tits curly days was not vciy 
well-disposed tmt'Didt Buddiia and Ins religion, but later on tic 
changed and became 4 patron of die religion, and whofc'licuired- 
ly Ecnt Ins support to die session nt the First Council. 

In die MthivumsA* and the Mt&jphhiniilahttfa* (licnte 
torili abbreviated ai Afro*.}, Ajacaatni s cnUmsiusm for render 
ing service to the new religion is referred to hut Aae ■* no 
evidence to show chat tits interest for die propagation of the 
religion was Anything notable* 


UDAVieHADDA 

According to the fVJdtmr .ind |»in rr-iditioiis. though not 
according to the PuM*** A|jt.isartn was succeeded by hts sou 

1 See BwddhM Mi*, eh. li H C Raydiaudlmii, Peburd Hittory 
uf Ae&n tad*. 3rd ed.. p. **>■ p. *a»f 

i | n (he V*muUh*rV k2iM ' (p MSt- « « t* ,cn!<rf »“ ,hlt 

A|.ii.icitin repaired die it* pitat nioomtcrici of 
j Atrrtk* 6 djt 

WtrurA ij iinwf « ?: i 

■nrimtfif tai ^nrlw:» 

*1 KjyJiJUiiburi, Of, P Ml 
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from ajatasattu to naGadas.'Ika 


UdayibhaJda. He ruled for ldycars.* The MmL -says that like 
Ins hither he was new only enthusiastic about (he religion but 
also had the sayings of Buddha collected.* In the same text' 
again, it is stated chat the religion would decline after 
Buddha's death, the tings would be fighting with one 

another, and the monks would busy rhemsches wiih various 
secular matters, find fault of nut another, and lick in self- 
restraint. The monks and men would he demoralised. indulge 
in false di split Lit re. in, and become jealous of one another. The 
non-Buddhists would gain the Upper hand and the people would 
revert to Brahmanism and take to animal killing and such other 
evil practices. If this sdf-coturdiemry statement nf the Mmk. 
be considered along with the discreet silence o[ the Ceylonese 
chronicles about the activities of Udiyihtadda, u seem.' that 

she cause of Buddhism found fettle favour with die Ling- I lie 
ievt adds that there would be. however, some good men, g<*d% 

and beings other than human, who would continue to worship 

the relies, and though the religion would be on the wane, there 

i 20 year* jcGorckng tu the Mmk. A p. 6 p| ftflf* CkaltPpjdh)ay.i 
ra him a rcjyLjing period ol 25 yra». 

Rttzmly Prof- K, Guttflpadhyaya Ins n'-cKaniinal the qutitiuii 
4 fljcwitiiDn of the Ump fif Mag?dli=i w*l arrived m the condemn 
r [i, L| Djrlskd .111 dtiTO aiivc natm- fit Udajri SnuifiJ n[ 

Birabiun -K.J KumL, of Ajictfarm. ( -‘ice Pro, of th, May 

Couprt>, Lahore, >9i° FP UfiH- pHtf Bh.tn.brkar ' lf * ntlGcb 
Diffaka with Nigafimki Cf P ?*> 

1 Mmk., p. 604: — 

W WWUSI * 1 
iflfamfFi eras ^ 3 SHG i 

*nn FfOTlfW^ ImAt . 1 
Itiil fif* BK^fT-f -iRp*rtH u 

j A-tniL,> p, 597 -S. 
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would. be .i least eight distinguished monks 1 with Rahu ta as the 
thief to fWreet the religion, 

Boston" writer that the guardianship of the religion wa> 
entrusted by the Teacher to (MahJ) Kisyapa, who m turn 
entrusted it to Ananda, Borh K^yapa and AnanAi passed away 
during the life-time of Ajatasattu. An,in da charged his disciple 
Sana visit a m protect; the religion after Ins demise and to ordain > 
in K5iir.se ai time, Upaguput uf MkthuriL He foretold rhar 
according ro the pmphcey of the Teacher. Upagupta Would 
become a Buddha but not with ail the characternucsi of .1 

Sambuddha. 

fust before his demise, Ananda also ordained 300 Br.lhma- 
mc.iJ and ionics wuh Madhvjnnha -U their lit id, and entrusted 
him with rhe propagarmri uf die rchgiun tn Kashmir- Flic 
episode of KTidhyintika and his activities in Kashmir Jo not 
find any mention in the Ceylonese d nudities. 

A NUVtUDDllAS SOS SllJNtJA 
»+ 

LMiyihhadda, after a region of 16 y*ar*, was succeeded by 
[115 son Anuruddha whose per ltd of trrgn along with that of his 
son Mi in da was very short* being only W years in all- In the 
DhtyimttaM* king Mini da is described as die son of Ud 5 yi- 
bhadda. and no mention is made of AnurudtUru In flw 

1 The list ut mcinki given cBewliere u ai fellow* — 

Afmk.. p f>4 = 4anputra. Mau&ffljtjanz. I 4 fh*k*iya\v. ^> 3 iun. 
Rlliiif.i, Nandi* Bhadrika. Kapli ina 

/ftfd.. p. in Sirfpntra, Mandgaly.iy-ma, Gjvlmpjti 

fihandiijn. Pflindavaua, fiahuU. Mutoftafyup^ A n a mfl 

* ObernuUer* TrwUtMm of BmM»>‘, Uutery of tiuMbim 
(licmforth abbreviated as Bmumj, II. p 

\ Divyjuitd*n£ t p. 1*69 


^ FJCOM AfATASATll tO NAGADASAKA 

Angttiito Nikiy^J king Munda is mentioned as approaching 
bhrkkhu N&iuLi on die dcacli of hi* queen Bbaddi* He 1 weened 
[ii a diWHJE* *f bhikkho Nafda delivered ar PSulijiu^ on die 
impermanence u£ worldly dungs. In die Jaina trad'don preset*- 
cJ m the Fifmnfi*part'd(eh. vi) fc it u stated riot a pi inee in the 
i;iiise of a J,iim no vie. t killed U day in. Prof, Chattapadbyitya 
surmises thar this novice mighc be king Munda* 

nagai iasaiu 

King Mnnda was succeeded by hss son Nagadivsika. who 
ruled for 14 years* With Nlgada^L ended the ttde of the line 
nt kings that commenced with Bimblsafa^ In die Ceylonese 
chronicles, all the Siicocsmft of Btmbimtii are described as patrici¬ 
dal ffitkghitdtdMms*): how far this statement is reliable remains 
vec to be examined, but it SOCffiS rhac die Buddhist 5 were not 
in much favour ol: these kings a .inti evidently, as the H4mk. Sfljtf- 
Buddhism was on rhe wane all along this penuil of about half 
,1 century. hfjdliyanrik.iV departure to Kashmir and his attempt 
m propagate Buddhism far away from Magjdlu is also an indirect 
hini rn the unpopularity of iht religion in die piovincc of its 
origin* 


r AmgpftdrAt lil, |'p. 

z K- OuttupatlhyjV'Tp ^ Wf 

j TItc OtvyZi ubhut (p. »vs diac MiaJjda'i was Kakj- 
vjrtit, In tfie arid the I me ^4 kings it given 

&f fniJnWt: — 

Bimbt jirJ- Ajafawlni-Osli yil>1 m dr^Muml^ K aka vami-Sahafr-Ti1 11 akiKi- 
Ma3 litmnifda ■ Prax-mj it - N»i iida-Vipiiliu3fa^£immj-AAoka. 


CHAPTER II 


tnsRunTivii forces in the buwjhist chuich 
I f the sutC.is in the Nikiiy.is and the rules m the Vfajys. the 
compilation of a greater pore ion of which may be placed during 
the reign of Ajatssattu and lus successors, he scrutinised, it will 
be found that die disruptive forces were already at work within 
the Safudra even at the mile of Ajatawttu, i.t-. soon after 
Bu&lba* death. These forces were nor totally absent during 
the life-time of Buddha as i# evidenced by, the story of Kausimbi 
and the episode of Devadatra, In die Nikayas 1 also appear a 
few apprehensive statements regarding rhe possibility of divseii- 
siori! in the Sangha and the con Jem nation uf s ,t»gfabh«Li as 
one of the five extreme offences like patricides, matricides and 
so forth. In the Vtnaya. there ate elaborate directions as 
tv when a dissension among the monks should be regarded as 
a regular or an irregular miighdliheiiit. In rhe proceedings of 
the First Council also, is noticeable .1 rift in the fate fa (h< 
of Purina of Dakkhmagir, to accept m tato the texts .idnprcd by 
Mahakassnpa and his followers as Buddb*w*n 4 . Hu insistence 
on the introduction of a few disciplinary rules clearly shows a 
lack of unanimity arming the monks immediately afar Buddha s 
death. 4 

1 Mijjtimj, HI. p Jfafi&HttlP. x ‘ > '• ^thj^uhu. 

xiir. 1 

a Sec my Zirty Monastic Bwtdhim (licmrcfoitb abbreviated u 
£MB), 1, p. 331*1. 
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DISRUPTIVE FORCES IN THE BUDDHIST CHURCH 


The story of KosamUi 

At KosambT, there were two teachers, one a Dhamma- 
dhara and the other a Vinayadhara, both imparting instructions 
in their respective subjects to two different groups of students. 
One day the Dhammadhara teacher committed a very light 
offence through inadvertence and when pointed out he ex¬ 
pressed regret for it, but this was talked about by the Vinaya¬ 
dhara teacher among his students and lay-devotees. The 
students and lay-admirers of the Dhammadhara teacher became 
offended at this provocative attitude of the Vinayadhara teacher 
and his followers, and there was a sharp cleavage not only bet¬ 
ween the two groups of students but also between their respec¬ 
tive lay-devotees. Buddha intervened, and at first failed to 
make up the difference, and it was out of sheer disgust that 
he preferred to retire to the forest to be served by an elephant 
than by quarrelling people of the world. At this attitude of 
the Teacher, the quarrelling teachers, students and lay public 
came to their senses and settled their dispute. 1 This episode 
cannot strictly be called a sanghabheda, but it shows the possi¬ 
bility of dissensions in the Sarigha. 

The episode of Devadatta 

The episode of Devadatta is almost a sanghabheda though 
it is not recognised as such in the Vinaya. Devadatta was an 
advocate for more austere discipline and requested the Teacher to 
make the following five rules compulsory for all monks 2 : — 

1 Mahavagga. X; Majjhimd, Kosambisutta; Dhammapadattha - 
katha , Kosambivatdia. In die Gilgit ms. of the MUlasarvastivada 
Vinaya, the story remains substantially the same with slight variations 
in geographical details. 

2 Cullavagga, vii. 3. 14; latakas, I, p. 34. 
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That ihe monks 

(«) should Iwc .ill rhtir life b the forest: 

(ii) sutwiitf solely on doles col leered outdoors: 

(iir) dies? ilictuseives in mgs pjtked out of dust-heap; 

(iv) dwell always under :i tree arid never under a roof; 

(v) never ear fish nr Hesh. 

Buddha could nor ngree wirh Dcv.nd.iCtn. He believed more 
m person's own initirrtve chart in obligatory rules, and $a lie 
left to the monk? the opr inn of observing rhe rules. This was 
too much for DcvuJ.um. who departed to CapuM with j iiuiii.- 
ber of disciples who vupputted him- It is said diar at the iru;- 
i .hut of Buddha. Sjnputta ,ind MoggaLlanu later on won them 
over to Buddha's sub* 1 

AppTtlrtnSfVC statement* in the Nrbayas 

Though Buddha did nor admit that there was any fhwen- 
Mon in his SaAgha. he was fully conscious nf die po^ihibiv of 
.ijJi dissensions. It Is clear from hi? sayings here and there 
tJuit he stratify apprehended diwmmns among Ills followers. 
He bud stress upon rhe im pita nee of sAmaggd paml 
(coheard in the sangha) and pointed out eh one of his Lse 
discourses rhar so long as hi? disciples won If i jTerfonti the 
ecdcsiai.tk.ii functions in rnneord. the welfare of the SingJu was 
assured. Once CimJ.i rind An Linda approached him with dir 
news of tiie death of Nrganrhs Nappttrta and mformed him 

i Yuan Chwnrg writ* that he saw ihr« fhid.lhbt rnm^m^ 
m Knrnisuvama. where, m aeewdincT wrth the reaching fcf Dwaditra, 
niilk-piwfijcis wrr? not raken a> Watte**. II. r? l 9 l+ l 9 * 

I tnng states ihtu milk is an unlawful fond See Tiikakiuu f-#wn & 

P 43 


a uiSHUFTlVi: fOUCES IN IHk JIUUDHlST CHURCH 

ubout die (punch tint immediately folittwed ins death amutig Isis 
disciple?, liuddki assured then* chat .imoxig Ini d'sciple* there 
was no disagreement as Far as his fundamental reaching, 
consisting of the 47 BudbifMkkhi^ dbamm^.' was concerned. 
There might be. alter his death, he said, some differences of 
opinion relating to ahbi-dhnmm.v = pmt* 

ol doctrine).’ ajjfcrjiw (minne rules of livelihood) and 
tdbi-fitimMa (minor rules of discipline) bur iIksc should be 
treated as negligible {tpftwtUtke), but should there be my 
differences rei.mng to the fruits {wgg*}, path (/vfi/wdi) « the 
congregation {wMgtofc u wauld be a matter ol regret and cause 
hunt) ro the gods and the peopled hi differences ol minor matter?. 
as mentioned above, hit instruction was that die erring monks 
should he politely pointed out due they were putting a different 
interpretation on a teat or misreading □ tort, and that in the 
interest of rhe Sahgba, ’they should give it up; for practical 
purposes, he suggested, due a sane and reasonable member 
among the cmng monks should be selected fot rhe purpose.' 
In the StigbiJuw sotnoii of the Pihmokkb* appear similar 
instructions (vide rules iOrti) with the addition that if the 
erring monk ot monks do not cluiige their view?, he or they 
should Ik treated Si guilty of die Satighadisesa offence, 
in the slngttlUra 1 there is a reference to Ananda complaining 

i Viz_, [i\ (bur ( 11 ) faur 3^rumipfaJhStw. (ns) f |P J ,r 

kMif&ft; (iv) i,vc hJrif*: f v ) ( vl 1 scvrtJ Wfai'g**: C VH > 

eight-fold pjtEi. See Pi**- * vi - 5° : &*!&•**' II. ]>p 77- [ft 3- ,u 4' 
(Bibl. Iiuf )- n>. 34-371 SrirgWr-parjiyj in tPTS.. “W'S- 

tV- 7 '- 75 

i AtttriisZLu, p fi 3 

j II* *45 ^ &*£&**» P- 1E 7^ 

4 Mjphmu II. pp 5 Afo*** U - I’ # 
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to Buddha thnc Amimddhi's disciple Bahiyo WA* in d* 
habit of picking tip quarrels nmung the monks and earning 
dissension m die Sangha while bit teadaeff would not say ft wnnl 
to him, Buddha pacified AllanJ:i by saying that Anuruddha Ilnd 
never interfered in Mnhgki nmt Lens* and that all such disputes 
had sg far l**p settled by hlmsdl m Sinputu and Moggalbna 
Failing to make up differences by polite persuasion. Buddhas 
rmtrucnnn was to take resort ro the seven merhods uf rfdht- 
hfrmfiSjmJthdi, defined in the Mijjhim* and the Pithfoklltf.' 
Buddha attributed all quarrels ro selfish nwrives of ihf monks ot 
their passewon af certain wicked qualities* He held O m the 
prospect of a happy and glorious life like thar of the god 
Bnhma to a monk in after-life as the result of any aa of his 
that would serve to re unite rhe groups oF monks separated fr^ni 
one another, while he declared that the monk sowing dissension 
among his brethren is doomed to perdition for an aeon- 


Definiti&n of StAgfabhid* 

Every quarrel or difference of opinions among rhe bhckkhu. 
was not characterised by Buddha as a uAgbdbhtrt^. h ** div 
tribed in rhe Vimya: "For not only is a Forma! putting forward 
and voting on the false doctrine t^mhl m schism as d.stiiia 
from mere disagreement 1 , bur the offending hlnkkhiw nmsr .1 * 

quite aware that the doctrine so put forrh is wrong, or at e. 
doubtful, and also that the schism resulting from hi? -Kt _ ^ 
be or will probably be disastrous to the Dlumtiu " 
words, the schism must he brought about deliberately b, p*> 

ing forward a doctrine known to he fdse, ** st •■', , Dll _ ’ 
or' with the hum* or object of thereby uijutmg rlw 

r See EOT, V ? fJ - 

a Atpu*. V. (ft 73. 7S- 7* ™ 5 
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Dhamma.” 1 This definition obviously represents the opinion 
of the conservative school of the Thcravadins who usually 
looked upon all those who differed from them with an eye of 
suspicion and ascribed an evil motive to their entertainment of 
the dissenting views. It is very likely that the dissenters 
held an honest belief that their views were devoid of any 
evil motive of injuring the Dhamma. It will, therefore, be 
apparent from a neutral standpoint that evil intention is not an 
essential factor of the sanghnbheda . The real essentials are. 

(i) belief in a dissentient religious view regarding either one 
or more points of faith or discipline; (2) entertainment of the 
dissenting view by eight, or more than eight, fully ordained 
monks; (3) the division taken among the aforesaid eight or more 
monks must show a majority on the side of the dissenters. 
When the disunion is confined to eight monks, it is called Snngba- 
raji. This restriction as to number forming the essential of 
sangbaraji shows that it might at any moment develop into a 
sangbabheda, by drawing an additional monk into the difference. 
Of course, bonafide belief and the full ordination of monks are 
necessary requisites. 2 

Differences in the First Council Proceedings 

In the proceedings of the First Council it will be observed 
that Mahakassapa was keen on securing the approval of all 
the senior monks, particularly, of Gavampati and Purana, of the 

1 Vinaya Texts (S. D. E.), pt. iii, p. 271 n. 

2 Cullavagga, vii, 5, 1; Milindapaiiha, p. 108: “No layman 
can create a schism, nor a sister of the farder, no one under 
preparatory instruction, nor a novice of cither sex. It must be a 
bhikkhu under no disability, who is in full communion and co¬ 
resident*' (S. B E., vol. xxxv, p. 163). 


msHurrm fQRC&s in iiie' buuuhis'i church n 

texts scuL’il by his Council .lv Baddb^samJ Giiv-uppatt 
remained neutral, i.«.. Iw did nut wholeheartedly accepted the 
proceedings of the Council as find white Purina expressed his 
inability to nticpi die wnic .is die words flf the leather, He 
further insisted nn the [iicnrjKintraii into the Vinaya of eighr 
rules relating m food . 1 The MahiSsaka Vinaya nor ndy up¬ 
held then. 1 eight rules as pointed out by fW. Przyluiki 1 and 
also LpJvc special recognition to Pur,in a as one of the foremost 

teachers of the time. 

All these testimonies clearly indicate that the seeds of 
dissensions had cJready been sown in the Sahgh.i during 
Buddha’s life-time and that these iprCUted forth in full vigour 
in the .second century after Buddha's demise." 


, See I, p jji a- 

j Cttilavitggr. *i. 1 M 

3 T\v: ciglilriiU* (n irjui^buwt by Suzuki ftutil Chine*:) urr 
(i) cooking toocl indm**; £iij iriiiwus.; (in) ciwkm# <* 

(rtic' own accord: (iv) taking food id emt'* own memd. It) iruiwing tK V 
wkn riling early in the morning; fri) carrying f«d h*»wr » rompliinic 
with the wish Ilf ill' pvtr; (vii) .towing miseellamsus trnii»; sod (»“0 
l. icing things- gripwrr in a ptiJ- 
^ Przyltuks. Lc C^nciU J<r 
5 See /rt/rtf* Ch VI! 


CHAPTER HI 


PtiORAftLT CAUSES VOX DISSENSIONS IN IEEE SAftCHA 
In the preceding chapter. k has been slrawn chut disruptive 
forces were already ar work within the Sahgha during and imniP- 
dlately after Buddha's life time. On saruririizmg these and the 
state of the Buddhist church as presented in the Nikaya^ and 
the Vinjyj, we may pine out the following as die potable 
cjuscs foi dissensions in the Sangha: — 

Absence of the ntprtjne ht'rftl of the cfmrth 

Buddha thought char rhe prescription of heavy punishments 
for schisms in the church would check them effective!) and thnr 
his Dhamnu and Viriaya were Comprehensive enough to keep 
intact die religion established by him, obviating thereby the 
Lippoinrincnr of the supreme religious head. He magnified 
the unaided strength of dhumma and vimya M and directed char 
hts teachings would be die Teacher after his death. 3 VasSaUn 
asked Atunda whether any hlukkhu had been specified bv 
Buddha as would alter his death become the leader of 
men under whom everybody would seek shelter* Aiiand-t 
answered m rhe negative. He a: kid again whether any 
hlirkkliii had been selected by the Sdnghj as would become their 
leader ere. To this also A nan da answered in the negative. 
Vassafeom was curious to Lam the cause of the concord prevail- 

i Af£ffbimd+ If, p i tiy 

r I f. p. i ^: YV> maya dfj4 mma . n$ uinxya c* 

p.i nnrfffp, to vo mjffl’ Jtreyetid Sdiihj. 
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ng in the church inspire of there being no leader (lit. refuge). 
Ananda replied “We arc not without a refuge (appatisarana), 
dhamma is our refuge. There is a treatise called Pdtimokkha 
which has been formulated by the omniscient Teacher and 
which all the monks living in the same parish (gamakkbetta) 
have to recite in a monastery where they assemble on the 
uposatha days. Should there occur any difference or doubt in 
the recitation, the bhikkhus present explain them in accordance 
with the dhamma (hence they have their refuge as dhamma).” 1 
In answer to another question put by Vassakara, Ananda 
explained that though there was no supreme head of 
the fraternity but there was in each parish a qualified head 
who was respected by the people under his charge and whose 
guidance was strong enough to keep the great many parishes 
connected together in religious concord. This conversation 
makes it clear that each parish was under the control of the 
seniormost and the best qualified monk that the parish could 

furnish. 2 

In the Patimokkha assemblies, the monks intcrprctc 
the terse expressions of the Teacher in different ways and intro- 

1 Majjhima, III, pp- 7 ®* 

2 In the Mahaparinibbana StUtanta (Digha, II, p. 77) »t » 
enjoined upon the bhikkhus that they should offer due respect to the 
Sahgba-pitara or Sahgha-parMyaka (the head of the parish) who should 
'be bhikkhus of long standing and experience for the well-being of this 

Sangha. Sec also Ahguttara, IV, p. 21, V, p. 353 * 

Childers in his Pali-Diclionary (s. v. sangha) says that a Sahghat- 
thera is usually selected as the President of an assembly. He citcs^for 
instance. Kassapa. the then. Sahghatthcra was the President of the First 
Council. He also points out that a Sanghattlicra is not always the one 
who is the longest ordained for Sabbakamin who was the ongest 
upasampanna bhikkhu was not the President of the Second Council. 


U I S^llHAitLI tAi sLS EOh Dl55(iNS&nN5 IN’ THl- S.lKGIIA 

Sliced additional material rn die interpretations. and passed 
them in did name of Buddha. Tilts happened in must of 
the parishes scarce red over die whole of northern India, I heft: 
was node at that time in rhe whole ul die Buddhist community 
who could dissolve die numberless divugeiKCS thus originated 
into one uniform 'whole and convert the threatening centrifugal 
fortes then at work into ccntnpcLah conducive to the well-lacing 
at rhe whole Sungha. 

Mahlk^ip made an attempt to remedy this defect of 
rhe Sifigha as a whole by convening a Council, but lie was also 
not fully successful ai pointed Out above (p, iu-J 0 - 

System of spccitithdlwn in different bunch tt vf 
Baddhm titerttMre 

The Pali literature is replete with terms like (i) SiUtenitf^ 
or masters of Sucranu (or the Suita-pitaka); (ii) Vinay W/uiWi 
nr repositories of the cults of discipline (Vinaya-pinfea); 
(iii) j MaiikidhMi or those versed m mStika (z=*bhiJbdMmd); 
fiv) Dlsdmmjhdthtiits or the preachers- nf the fhaddliitc doctrine. 
In rhe Atthahathis again, appear further terms like l)tgh. i- 
IthxTutid and Afjfjhim*-lrhin*tut (teehers of the Dtgba and 
At r ijjh tma N'itiyas)," 

In those days. when writing was hardly used lor putting on 
record the sayings and discourse* of Buddha, the mean* for 
preserving and handing diem down co posterity was recitation 
and memorisation, This was aluft 10 rhe method that h id been 
in vogue in India from the earliest Vcrhc ptnod. which also gave 
rise to the different Veche schools* A similar cause produced a 

1 Dighd, II, p. 135^ Jagt 4 iS 4 T 4 + 1 p. 117. 

a Sum. ViL I f p r ly P*f*ncM*tUni. p 79 
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similar usulc among the Buddhism .-irid we lind rhai the memo¬ 
rizing of diHereut portions of the Piplkfl w.i* cumuifcd to ddifex- 
l m seis of bodies hardened and separated from one mother in 
course of time and bearing names dcwipEivc of their funcriiKis. 1 

In rhr account n! ilic Jtrst Council it will be ub served rh.it 
Auunda was requested to recite the Sat fax while UpaJt the 
Vmdy*. This would nor have been the ease if Atuintb or Upiti 
aiis not generally famed for proficiency in rhr pirriailar 
brandies of the Piraka, tlcmenti nf such specialisation can be 
noticed in the quarrel char rook place between die i/Awwim- 
tdlfrikts and lilt? vtnayfidhiiTAs.* Cumniuiitms ol duties gave rise 
to unity among die dbsmm*k*thit*s on one stdc and die vinty*- 
dhtiras an the athet in such 1 marked way ih.tr each group made 
the cause of one individual member its common cause and parti¬ 
cipated I EL the dispute. 

It is an interesting reading how nrnnge menrs of bed a and 
scari were made fur the residence nf the bhikkhiu. Dabl^i 
iVfjJIapUtta^ it 1% £ud P made such an arrangement that the 
bl.ukkhu£r adopting the same mode of life {jabbi£*) t resided m 
the saint plate in order rhnt the Sutwniihjj to 11 Id incite sutunids 
among themselves while ithe VinAyddhdw could discus the 

1 Vituyfi, IV. 15, 4. (y r U E Ktii. P 339) "On tTit PavimiiS 
f |ay tht greater part of the night hat puwd away while the bhtltUiuj 
wca; in cnnfuiion: the hhikkhiif wen reciting the Dh-stiittvi, those 
vened rn 5ut ran Us mere propounding ihr Surtanta^ those verted in 
\ f were difeu^sioE the Viu.iva, ih DEummn pre^ba’- '■* 
talking abort! the DtiJinnia 11 , 

in ihc Sum. ViL t. p. 15, It iiJir.t »f»t the <■* 

tlic ftf.ijjhirrtf.pitsyj, Si my» tit-mhiy* anti Aiipnuta-mksyt wsi 
rntrum-il in Sariputia, MMlMpi 44-n.P Anurtkliihi re.fvctivdy «"* 
ihrtr retpectivff di«rplci. 

3 fee above. p. 6 
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rulo u£ discipline wirh one another, and rhe DhammAkathiLts 
talk about the matters of doctrine. Instances are not rare o( 
a icciuig of rivalry among these bodies, each member rd which 
wished .Hid was pleased m sec the body to -which lie belonged 
take precedence aver other bodies- in having seat or fond in 
assemblies or in cfuntaglvifig after a meal 1 

These separate bodies, which existed for a particular fimcrinn 
lienssaiy for the whole Buddhist community, c.g., die preserva¬ 
tion of a particular portion of the Pataka by regular recitations* 
nubibed in course of time* doctrines, which could be looked 
upon as peculiar Eu the body holding them and in this way, the 
body developed into a separate religious school of Buddhism- 
Such in seances .ire found in the Thera vadtfis who h-id developed 
rnto such a school from the Vinayad haras, and the Sautrintikas 
from the Shi ten fa# > 

The crystal I tF.anon nf bodies happened not only for the 
preservation of hrcranirc bur also lor the grouping of nionkk 
around -i noted teacher, Buddha awarded prominence to some of 
his disables by extolling them for their attainment of proficiency 
in certain benches of rhe Buddhist dhamma." Of them the 
following inay he mentioned :—{[) Suripurta, rhe foremost of die 
highly wise ^mah^panmnAm); (nj iVtahaEucggatlUria, rhe foremost 
□I the possessors of miraculous powers [idtlhimarttanam); 
(in) Anuruddh.i. the foremost uf tin. possessors nt divine 
{drkt.-ii-ctihl'h!tUridm): (iv) Mihakassapn, rhe foremost of die 
follower* of dhilta precepts (dbiitethuianani): (v) Purina MaJicam- 
putta, the fmcmnsr of rhe preachers of dbamffid {dhammalathi- 
kitxam): (vt) Mah.ikaccviyaria, rhr loremost of the expositors 

i Cultavdgg j, IV P (S, a; Mahiruagga. IV, *5. 

% AkgHXiOfA. L p. 34 
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(senkbitUna HbSsiUtU wttbirena at! ham vlbbttjantinam)-, 
H Ri!iiif.i, the foremost of the srudents (sikhhakamanitm); 
fvjii) Revata K had invan iy a, the foremesr nl the forest-red uses 
(jTJnnii-aTUtm); (ix) Ananda, the foremost of the vastly learned 
(bahusmtiiMm). and (*} UpaJi, die foremost of the masters nf 
Vinaya femaytulbariiftiim). 

liuddha indirectly pointed out to his new disciples tilt 
preceptor most suited CO each in view of his peculiar menial 
leanings. This practice led to the grouping of student* around 
a teacher or his direct disciples, lienee the remark dhitufo SAtti 
sismitindttnU samenti 1 oil the principle that like draws like. In 
the Sarny alia Nikiya* we read of ten chief thetas, viz. 
Sariputu, Moggalijti.i, MaMkotdiiu. etc., each having ten re 
forty disciples under theit rutiom Buddha on a certain occasion 
pointed out that the group of bhikklius formed round each of 
these thcras was poisevicd of the same special qualification* that 
characterised the them himself. Thus the bhikkhtU accompany¬ 
ing Satipunn were ntabapaftiiSi/aiit£. those accompanying h la tu¬ 
rn oggalliina were mMIhika, diose accompanying Maliakassapa 
were dbfitowii. those accompanying Dmd.irra were sinfully 
mtliued fj>iipiccha). 

Yuan Chwang noticed about a thousand years later that on 
auspicious days the Ahhidbnmmikis worshipped ianputrs the 
Vinayists Upali, the Sraniancras Hahula, the Sutraists POrna 
Mnitrepmpum, the Samadhisu Mahamoggalllna, the bhikkhu- 
nTs Aiianda, the Mahaylnist* Manjusri and ocher BotlliisJtu'ai.' - ' 

In the first four classes of bhtkkhm, the aforesaid aifiniry 
between them and their leaders is obvious, fn the next three 

, Ssyyutu, IT. F . 157 . * Samyfita. H pp 155- '5$ 

3 Warms* y*M7T r/rnwrajj. 1 . p- 3 03 - 
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classes, the affinity existed all the same though it may not be 
apparent on the face of it. For the Samadhists followed Maha- 
m °ggnllana because he was the master of fddbi par excellence 
which could be obtained only through samadbi, and the bhikkhu- 
nis followed Ananda because to him the order of nuns owed its 
origin. 

The principal points'of resemblance between the followers 
and their preceptors were the ties that bound them together but 
these were the points which constituted the features by which 
the chief qualities of the preceptors were distinguished. These 
distinctions among them did not lie in any differences of doc¬ 
trines which they professed but in the degrees of proficiency 
attained by each, in particular directions of Buddhistic sddbana. 
But the divisions though not proceeding from radical differences 
in doctrine grew stereotyped in course of time, and fusion 
between them later on became an impossibility due to the 
separatist frame of mind that their existence as separate bodies 
naturally developed. Thus the division which had commenced 
without any doctrinal differences gradually gave rise to the 
latter and grew into full-fledged schools. 


Latitude allowed in discipline 

It has been already mentioned in connection with the 
episode of Devadatta 1 that Buddha allowed a certain amount of 
latitude to his disciples in the observance of Vinaya rules. He 
laid more emphasis on mental than on physical discipline. In his 
discussion with Upah, a disciple of Nigantha Nataputta, he 
pointed out that he considered manodanda as more important 


i See above, p. 6-7. 
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than kayadanda in spiritual culture.* In the Mabdparinibbana- 
sutta, his direction regarding the abrogation of minor discipli¬ 
nary rules clearly revealed his viewpoint in regard to external 
discipline. 3 In short, in his estimation, panda and citta practices 
were far more important than slid observance. 3 He realised the 
value of the latter for the new adepts but it was not the all 
and end all of his scheme of culture. From the history of the 
growth of the Vinaya code 4 it will be observed how he made 
concessions after concessions for the physical comforts of his 
disciples. His code was not a hard and fast one. He made 
exceptions in favour of the bhikkhus who were placed at a dis¬ 
advantage by reason of the locality in which they resided. In 
die border countries {paccantima janapada ) such as Avanti, the 
converts were few and intractable, hence, Buddha at the request 
of Kaccayana and Punna Mantaniputta made some exceptions 
in their favour in regard to the rules for the formation of an 
assembly for ordaining monks, and the use of leather-made s oes 
and other articles, prohibited to the bhikkhus dwelling m the 
Middle country. 3 

Particularly noticeable is his reply to the Vajjiputtaka 
monk who expressed his difficulty in observing all the 250 rules 
of the Pdtimokkba. Buddha said that he would be satisfiedI if 
the bhikkhu wtould practise the three Siksas, 6 viz.. <Jh*. 


, Alajjhima, I, P - 37*- 2 F* £ 

3 Sec EMU.. I. da. XII. 4 \. ch. XVI. 

5 For boundaries, see B. C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhrsm. 

Vinaya. I, pp. i 97 ' 8 ; Divyavadana. p. 21. , . ... 

6 Majjbima. II, PP . 8. 9. Cf. DhA.. 1 , p. 334 = Sckho 

silasikkha adhicittasikkha adhipannasikkha ti ima nsso si a 
sikklian.no sotapattimaggattharp adirp katva yava arabatutnaggattha 

sactavidho sckho. 



2u mmm.c causes fort dimensions in me san'ciia 

iidhiciilit and adtnffaniu, by wltidi he raunt the minute 
observance of die discipline envied in the <Uibir,k*-m*gg^ 

Amt frit its mild? Optional 

Trora his personal experiences Buddha recommended to bin 
disciples rhe middle path which eschewed austerities $ s □ means 
of attaining the goal. Buddha himself kd a life of severe nusrenfy 
and he was convinced dm such amrencies could never fulfil hk 
miss ion. Tor this reason one is expected that austere practices 
should not figure in ills disciplinary code and this is actually 
a fact, bur rhere arc ample evidences ro show that Buddha 
praised those ascetics who cook to die dhuta preceprs, 3 Buddha 
yielded co the strung tendency of those disciples who believed in 
die efficacy of auatoitics and codd not be satined wirh a reli¬ 
gion barren of such practices. Mahakasapa, one of Ins most 
favourite disciples, was an advocate of austerities, and it was 
difficult for the Teacher not to comply with die wishes of disci¬ 
ples like him. The system of living a fotest-life* therefore, conic 
mm vogue in die early days of Buddhism and so there are in die 
Vitiaya special rules for the ZrannaLts. The dtanndkds were 
required to attend the fortnightly Pdtimohhhd assemblies. but 
they were exempted from many formalities, 

(v) Faith instead of moral p radices 

Ir cannot be exactly determined when firm faith in Huddfw* 
Dhamm* and Sangha came to be recognised as a means to 
die atrainmunt of Nirvana. In the VdttljHptiTndSniMt so much 
emphasis is laid on ir, that a monk living firm faith in the 


1 f K p | j_ 

3 AhgtiUjrj, EH, p. j^f. 


i ViHdya. V r i j i. 1^3. 
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Triratrui is exempted from observing even the rules of food. 
This sutta further shows that a monk taking to faith need 
not practise the silos as recommended for the generality 
of monks. 1 

In view of what has been stated above, we may conclude 
that strict observance of the Vinaya rules was not in the Teacher s 
mind though after his demise his disciples made the most of 
same. In fact, they became more and more ritualistic and failed 
in using common discretion. A slight deviation from the Vinaya 
laws made them sinners though it mattered very little in spiritual 
advancement. The protest raised by the Mahasanghikas had 
nothing untoward in it and the Theravadins, we may say, magni¬ 
fied them. We do not mean to justify laxity in discipline but 
when discipline ends in literal and superficial observance of a set 
of rules, one has the right to examine them on merits. 


i Sec my paper in 1HQ., vol. XVI: Place of Faith in Early 
Buddhism . 
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i-KOM KALASOKA TO NANDA 

The Btmbisara (or Hatyarika) line of kings ended with the 
reign of king Nagadasaka* 1 2 The throne was taken by his mints' 
ter Susunaga, who according to the traditions preserved in the 
Uitardvihard Attbakatba^ was the son of a Licchavi prince of 
Vesali by a courtezans As he was adopted by a minister, he 
came to be known as a ministers son. According to a late tra¬ 
dition preserved in the Aldldlankardvatthti* Susunaga had his 
royal residence at Vesali, to which place he later on transferred 
the capital from Rajagaha. He ruled for 18 years and is said 
to have humbled the Pradyota dynasty of Avanth 3 As far as 
the testimony of the Buddhist texts is concerned, no incident 
of note happened during his reign in the history of Buddhism* 
Susunaga was succeeded by his son Kalasoka of the 
Ceylonese chronicles or Kakavarni of the Pttrdnas . Most of the 
scholars are of opinion that the two names are of an identical 
person* The Asakdmddna places Kakavarni after Munda 4 and 
makes no mention of Kalasoka while the Manjummulakdlpa 
speaks of Visoka as the successor of Susunaga* Tiiranatha has 
made a confusion of the Emperor Asoka with Kalasoka and 
makes Visoka a son of Asoka* In the Kaihavaitbu-atthakatha 
(p* 2) he is called simply Asoka* The outstanding event that 

1 See above, p. 4. 

2 VafiiSfttthappakdsini r I, p. 135. 

3 See Raychaudhury, Political History , {1932}, p. 147. 

4 See above, p. 3-4. 
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took place in the history of Buddhism during his reign is the 
session of the Second Buddhist Council (see infra). 

According to the Mababodhivamsa . Kalasoka was succeeded 
by his ten sons: Bhadrasena, Korandavarna, Mangura, Sab- 
bahjaha, Jalaka, Ubhaka, Sanjaya, Koravya, Nandivardhana* 
and Pancamaka, who ruled simultaneously for 22 years. This 
tradition, however, is not corroborated by other Buddhist sources, 
according to which Kalasoka or Visoka was succeeded by his son 
Surasena, who reigned for 17 years. 1 

Surasena supported the bhiksus of the four quarters for 
three years, and offered a hundred kinds of requisites to all 
catty as existing on the face of the earth.* Taranatha makes 
Arhat Sanavasika and Arhat Yasa contemporaries of Surasena 
and refers to the appearance of Mahadeva and his five proposi¬ 
tions during his reign. 

Surasena was succeeded by Nanda, who, according to 
Taranatha,* was ^urasena’s son. The Mmk.' says that king 
Nanda was very powerful, maintained a large army and made 
Puspapura his capital. He, it is said, acquired wealth through 
magical means. Jayaswal 5 on the basis of the stanza in the 
Mmk .: 

1 Also called Ugrasena in the Mahabodhi-vamsa. Cl. Mmk.. 

p. 611: nwi i 

2 Schicfner Taranathas Geschichte des Buddhismus. p. S°S 1 ’ 
The restoration from Tibetan may well be Surasena instead of Virascna. 
Cf. Mmk. p. 6it: 

3 Schiefncr, op. tit., p- 5 *- Ki "g N * nda camc °* thc 

tribe, see p. 41. . 

4 Mmk: p . 61.-612. 5 H,stor y °f lndlt - P ‘ 4 - 
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sn^r #% r Trf$raf to n 

remarks that Nan eta was :il first a minister nf rhe previous king 
aud rh.ii he belonged io n low family hut was tiie leading man 
of rhe community* By tincspecrcd acquisition of wealth hr 
berime the king of the oouiiby. He entertainer] the biukftis 
in K 5 si for many years, 1 King Nandi was surrounded by 

Brail tuana niumtera, on whom also he bestowed weal Eh, At 
rhr instance of Jus spiritual teacher (kfilyanamitrj) he offered 

Several gifts rn the t/tiiyw built on Buddha's relics^ King 

N.iFida ruled for 20 years and died as n true Buddhist ar the 

age of $]KrY-six , r ' 1 

During the reign of Nan da, the bhikfu Naga began to speak 
highly of die five propositions of Mahadeva, which led to the 
Appearance of lour schools. 1 fn this connection, we may refer 
tu die statement of TanmSrha that during the reign of Asoka 
(i.e- Kalasoka) appeared a brihmant Varsa in Kashmir who was 
learned but very wicked. He took pleasure in preaching the 
Atm aka theory, travel led over all die countries and turned the 
Simple people into his own teaching and caused a dissension in 
the Sangna** It is a well known faer that rhe VatsipucriyaS were 
one of the four schools, and probably dies school came into 
existence at an earlier date bur was recognised as a separate 

school at the time of krng Nan da, 

Tarmatha as well .is Button speak of the successor 
of Nanda ns his son M.ih.ipadm.1, who, they state, was devoted 
tn Buddhism and furnished the monks at Kusuimipura wirh all 
1 heir necessaries of life.® They further scare th.ir Varamci and 

1 Sditcfncr, cp cit. f p. 53. 1 Mmt,, p, ^u-a. 

3 Mmk.< p. £12. 4 Sch Seiner, ftp. cit. 

5 Ibid* G Sthiefner, op, at,. p 35. 
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Panini, who were his father’s ministers, continued to be his 
ministers, but Vararuci was hated and ultimately killed by him. 
As an atonement for the sirt of killing a brahmana, 24 monas¬ 
teries were erected by him. During his reign, Taranatha states. 
Sthiramati, a disciple of Naga,‘ caused further divisions m the 
Sang ha by propagating his teacher’s propositions. 

°Prof. Raichaudhury and other scholars place king Nanda 
after the reign of the sons of Kalasoka, Jayaswal, on the basis 
of the Mmk., places Surasena after Kalasoka. It may be that 
Sura sen a was another name of Bhadrasena, the first son of 
Kalasoka. In the history of Buddhism we know that, after the 
session of the second council during the reign of Kalasoka, dis¬ 
sensions arose in the Buddhist Sahgha. MahSdeva’s five pro¬ 
positions were regarded by Vasumitra and others as one 
of the causes of the dissensions. Mahadeva was followe 
by Naga, who, in his turn, was followed by Sthiramati m t e 
propagation of the five propositions. In view of this succession 
of teachers, it is quite probable that Kalasoka was succeeded t* 
Surasena, and Surasena by Nanda. Boston writes that troubles 
arose in the Buddhist Sahgha 137 years after Buddha s p - 
nibbana . 1 2 This date coincides with the reign of Nanda an 
therefore his information as also of Taranatha that Surasena inter¬ 
vened between Kalasoka and Nanda appears to be historical It is 
quite likely that the Tibetan historians mistook the name iM - 

padma Nanda as names of two personages Nanda 
Mahapadma. and made the latter a son of the former. T 

be that king Nanda took the appellation Mahapadma so 
time after the commencement of his reign. 


1 See above, p. ?4 

2 Buston, II, p- ft 
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FROM KALASOJvA tO NAN DA 

The MmL and iElc Tibetan historian* furnish ns wkIi in¬ 
teresting information regarding the time and activities of the 
1 .j i nous fjnnim.in.iiis P.inini and Vararucu Regard my Paium 
the rexes mention that he was born at Rhirnkavana in rhe west 
(probably nnrrh-west) and that though be wns a brahman,a, he 
was strongly inclined to the Buddhist faith, and char Iso attained 
proficiency in grammar (iabildsdstra) through the grace of 
Avafoktresvata, I fc composed the well-known PJnintvydkn M nd 
and ultimately attained ^TJt/atabvtlhL The date of Paium is 
I dated by Weber, Maxinullcr, Keith , and several or her 
scholars between yy.t and 300 B-C-, and this is also tile time of 
rlie reigning period of king Wand.i, hence the contemporaneity 
of Nan'da and Pari ini a* stated hy the Buddhist writers seems 
m be true. 

Regarding Vararuci our information is that be was an erudite 
scholar and Started writing explanatory i/Tifraj on Buddha's 
words. Pfot Belvalkar 1 has adduced simple evidences Lu show 
that Vararuci was another name of KaLyayana of the Aindni 
School of grammarian*, which school, I ar.m.uha says p was he 
iicvcd to Lhj earlier dun the Paidnfan school. To this school 

also belongs Kaceiyan.is Pali grammar* Vararuci's interest in 

writing excgencal literature is also referred ro by BdvaEkar.' In 

view of all these, it will not be wide of rhe mark if we hold 

that Vararuci was abc a contemporary of king Narnia und Plnini 
and that lie like Ills famous namesake MabakacCaVana specially 
ed in writing commentaries on Buddha * enigmatic expressions. 
Tarinatha Suggests that die writing of Vibbifi-listrAj WAS 
commenced by VnranicU lr may he rhat Katy.iyana or Varatud 


i Syrtrtnj vf Samkrit Grvmmar, pp, ii h *7- ®5 
1 /Aii/-, P . *4 
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win. die originator of die Snr.isdv.uln school of Buddhism. which 
later Oil came ro be known as the Vaibhadka .school. From die 
above account 1 , we may conclude that dipcniiwii in die Buddhist 
S.thgha commenced in die reign of Kilisbka and multiplied 
during the reigns of Surasena and Muhjpdmj Naiul.t. 

Principal centres af Bttddbititi 
The names of monks nnd the geographical information 
ai Furnished by the accounts of die Second Council throw 
interesting light on die extent of the area which came under 
rhe influence uf die Buddhist church. Tile leading mnnks of 
the tune were counted as eighr, viz., S.ibh.ikimT. Sajha, Revata, 
Kliujj.isobturi, Yiisj, Sambhuta SanavasT, Vasa Llias? jjnika and 
Sun tana." The fett six were disciples of Anaiidd, and the 
remaining two of Aiuiruddiui. An and a thed during die latter 
parr uf the icigfi <d Ajitas.ittu. and so die age of his disciples 
at the time of die Second Council exceeded, m any case, yo 
years. SabbakaTOi was then the Sarigli.uthera but Rcvaca w.is - 
die recognised leader. In the Sanskrit tradition, Sambhtir.i 
S.inavasT gets more prominence ai he, according 10 this tradition, 
was selected by Ananda as the monk to Lake charge of the religion 
after him. In die Chinese traditions, lie is diown as taking the 
leading parr in die Jclrberarjnns of die Council. Tim Vesiliiiiis 
were monks of the eastern countries (pfrixeka) so also 
were Sabbakaml, Sillia of Sahajati,* Kliiijj-wbUita and Vjsablu- 

i Huston (II, p. 9i) Riwi » dimity (liifcnni list: Yai». SSjha. 
Dkuiika, Kubjita. AjiO, Samblmta. lU-vara. 

a Sonika, herding to Pinion, II. p. 9.1 Stktfiu » 
willi Phil* 9 miles S.SW. from Allahabad. Sir fobn MarJiall iikniifie, 
Sdujari with Dhita on the basis of the inscription Mjgailhi ^b^uye 
pjpuaaJi*. See N. N. Ghrtb. £*/y Bit. of Kvtumbi. p H 
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g^nik.i . 1 In Bustlin'* account, Subh.ikami is s.utl to h.ivr Jurn 

n-siding ac Vtsaji. Hiueh Tsang cells m tliut Khiiftsobhica 
belonged to Papthputra while S,ilha came from Viszili. 
Jr will bt observed that SjJIiji of Sahaj a Cl or Vq 3 (i w,u „ic first 
m -in indecisive mood. King Kilasuta jJsg [ikf Sallia 
w:is at first in favour of the VcMlirircs, but later on, ar the inter- 
vent ion of In* sister BjukkhuliT NanJil, he changed towards 
rhe Westerners. In the early history ol Buddbl sim, Vesali 
is described .is a town seedling; with nonBuJJliskic thinkers 
mid as a centre of ike follower!; of Nigantlia Naiaputta. lienee 
it es quite in keeping ivtih the traditions of tlic country tluit 
[lun-yrthndnx Buddhhts should find a footing there* 

^ asa, die most active figure jn the account and the one who 
started die commotion* hailed, according to Hiiicn Tong, from 
Ku.s.iki. He left VesaJr for Kos.imbt, where he organised a p.utv 
with sixty monks of P iva (Piveyyakaf and eighty monks of 
Avanrr, all of the Western coiinti its, ’’ Ht proceeded with them 
first to Samhhuta Sanavisf of Mathura and met him at 

Afwgaiiga . 1 Accompanied ky him they went 10 meet Revati, 
another Westerner, belonging to Kanauj and met Ivun at 

i Huston (p 93) pvts the following geographical mfomiatinn: — 

J ta *-**™ of Vajfili it Yaws of Dbanika 

"if 5 adiia of SdQufca 

IV DJianikj rtf SaipJtfcya (in Magadba, tee Pmyftiskt, Lc Ccmcilr 

dr Ripgd,*, p. ^ 36 ) 

v Knhjita of Pataliputm vi A(iu of Smghna 

vji S.inihhiii.j of Mahunuti viii (tevata of Snlwjjti. 

1 PjiJti’yy.ikj is moiliee mdiug, 

i p. 1O6; Pacehlmiii yen PaveyyifeL 

4 Aliogsngj if j tnotjBtain near tire wurcet of the Ganges, 
Moggali^ttt Tts ™ Tended ihcte umacdiirdy hefotc die Third Council 
5ee B. C. Law. Grog. v f £Wy BudfUmm, p, 40, 
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Snrcyya. The Fourth W«tcm monk was Sumjrw. TIiu 5 we tee 

that there wai ;i dor geographical division among lEtc monks. 
The opposition to die Vcsaliin practice.! was skirted hy Yam 
nf Kosdbi 1 * * 4 and supported by Revnea of Sorcyp (Kansuj)* 1 S*mi- 
bhflea Sanqvid of Mathura. and Sumana. who*c name place is 
not mentioned any where. This nsufi.es to the fact that the 
monks of the Western countries; viz. Kauttfnbi, 1 A vania 
Mathura were more orthodox in their observance of the Vinaya 
tides as adopted by the rhmvadins. In the ddibefiidcutf of the 
Council. Sabbakami, though die Sanghatihcra, was not given 
the lead, and this also proves the Wk of hw whole-hearted suj>- 
pon to die .agitation started by Yatfa. Salta's atricudc* as men- 
E luiied above p was ar first indecisive and similar probably was 
also the view of Kfiiijjasobhita of Pj-talipuXfa- 

Prof. Przjluski a ho has noted rhe geographical division of 
mmks in his CvnaL tie Rapigihd (p, 308-9} and remarks that 
there were definitely three centres, viz,, ValsalT, 1 KailSmbi and 
Mathura. Kauaambl and all south-western countries became htet 
on the scar of the Thcraviubos while Madiurl and the rwrh- 
wcsftm countries of the Sarviravadinfi, The Westerners of this 
Council were therefore the group of monks who cam* to he later 
mi known as die Sttaviras and S.m^istt victim white the 
ha-sterners, who made dieir seat at Vji&Eh were the MuhaSaughi- 
kjs md their ulFsliooCi, Whatever may have been the differences 

1 Dhimka. according to Button (Il_ p. 9 a). 

z Kjidsmbi i* identified with die ruins zt Kj.is.mt, ^ itiiks from 
.AEbbubad above die Vjttiuni. Watters, II, p 75 ^ 

, 3 In the fcn’aitivadin Vinay i account nf the KtniiSubt dispsitc. 
one parry If described -o VchIuu* and die other Ka id l rnhw . 

4 Vaitili ii identified wleL Bcotb m the Munfinpur dunce uf 
Bdiar. 
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between the Easterners and Westerners, it is apparent that 
Buddhism was prevalent at the time all over the central belt 
of India from AvantI 1 2 to Vaisall and from Mathura to Kausambl. 
The chief centre of Buddhism, it seems, was shifted at that time 
from Rajagrha to Patahputra which became then also the royal 
seat of the rulers. The Mahasarighikas made Pataliputra their 
chief centre. 3 


1 Avanti in ancient times was divided into two parts, the 
northern part with its capital at Ujjcni is identified with Malwa. 

2 See Infra 


CHAPTER V 


SECOND BUDDHIST COUNCIL 

Sources (Earlier): (i) Our main sources of information for 
the history of die Second Council are the Cullavagga of the 
Vinaya Pi taka and the Vimyaksjidrakavastu * the Tibetan 
translation of the Mula-sarvastivada Vinaya d which forms also 
the basis of Buston’s and Taranatha s accounts of the Council, 
as also of Rockhilh The Ceylonese chronicles and Pali com¬ 
mentaries derive their information mainly from the Cullamgga 
and so have no independent value of their own* The account of 
Yuan Chwang is useful inasmuch as his information is derived 
from the Chinese versions of the Vinaya texts of the Malta- 
sahghilta and other schools. 

Sources ( Later ): (ii) Besides the above accounts derived 
from the Vinaya texts, there arc three other texts written by 
Bhavya, Vasumitra and Vinitadcva on the history of the Buddhist 
schools* In introducing the history of the schools of thought, 
Vasumitra refers to the Council. He writes that it was held one 
hundred and odd years after Buddha*s death while Asoka was 
ruling at Kusumapura 2 in Magadha kingdom. Evidently, by 

1 Diti-va, xi, 323-330; RockhiU, Life of the Buddha , pp* 171-180* 
The account also appears in the Vinaya texts of the MahUasakas and 
the Dharmaguptas* Taranatha, p, 4 1 * Bu-sttn, p. 91b 

2 Sec Masuria in Asia Major 9 I, p. 14- According to some 
authorities the name of the kings is given as Narnia and Mahapadnia 
and the time elapsed after Buddha s death is J 37 y ears - i ** cc Bu-ston, 
41, p. 96 . 
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Asoka, he meant Kalasoka of the Pali tradition. All these three 
writers have not a word to say about the ten un-Vinayic acts of the 
Mahasanghikas. They attribute the division of the Sangha to 
the five propositions of Mahadeva. 1 The works of these writers, 
therefore, are not of much value for the events that led to the 
session of the Second Council. 

(iii) Apart from the two kinds of sources mentioned above, 
there are references to the session of the Council in the Maha- 
vastu , Samadhiraja , Mdnjusrlmulakalpa and other later texts, 
hence the session of the Council was taken generally as an 
accepted fact by the early writers on Buddhism. 

The Story 

Some of the Vajjian monks of Vesali allowed as lawful ten 
rules which were not in strict conformity with the Patimokkha. 
Yasa of Kosambi, while at Vesali, happened to notice this and 
strongly protested against the same. The Vajjian monks 
resented this attitude of Yasa and expelled him (ukkhepana) 
from the Sangha. Yasa made an appeal to the laity of Vesali, 
and it is said, that he had to flee to his native land. From there 
he tried to form a party of monks who adhered to his views. 
He sent messengers to the monks at Patheyya and Avanri, and 
he himself went to Ahoganga, the residence of Sambhuta 
Sanavasi. There he was joined by sixty thcras of Patheyya and 
eighty theras of AvantT, and gracfually by several others. They „ 
all decided to approach Revata of Sorcyya, who was then the 
chief of the Sangha. Before they could reach Soreyya, Revata 
started for Vesali, and the meeting of Revata with other monks 
took place at Sahajati. The Vajjian monks, in order to forestall 


Infra, p. 1 11. 
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Yasa’s plans, approached Revata at Sahajati with robes and such 
other presents but failed to win him over to their side. Sajha 
of Sahajati was at first wavering between the two parties, but 
ultimately he sided with Yasa. The Vajjian monks, being 
unsuccessful in this attempt of theirs, approached king Kalasoka 
at Pupphapura, and persuaded him to believe that the monks 
of the jvestern countries were making a sinister move to get 
possession of the Teacher’s GandhakutI in the Mahavanavihara 
at Vesali. The king at first took up their cause but later on 
changed his mind, it is said, at the intervention of his sister 
who was a bbikkhunl. The session of the Council was held 
at Vesali with 700 members but as there was great uproar 
during the deliberations of the Council, it was decided to refer 
the matters to a body of referees consisting of eight members, four 
from tl,c orthodox parry of rhe wes, and foot from 
dox pany of the cart. The Council followed eh c UbbM. 
process a, dercribed ,n rhe HOmMI*.' The finding, o .he 
referees, which were all again,, .he VesSian monk, were placed 
before the larger body constituting the Council an 

confirmed. . 

The Ceylonese chronicles continue the story and write that 

rhe finding, were nor accepted by all rhe Vesahan monk,. some 
of whom held anorher Council and included in ,c all .he monk, 
whether arhar, and non-arha.,, and decided rnarrer, according to 
rheir own light. This assembly wa, called Mahasang.. 
Mahasangiti. 

Time & site of the Council 

All rhe tradition, .rate that a Council wa, held abou. a 
century after Buddha’s death to suppress certain un-\ mayie acts 

1 See Early Monastic Buddhism, vol. 1, p. 3'9 
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practised by a group o£ monks of Vesali. The Council was held 
at Vesali, but the traditions differ about the name of the 
monastery where the scene of the session was laid. In Pali the 
name of the monastery is given as Valukarama, and this is cor¬ 
roborated by the Mahasanghika Vinaya. 1 According to 
Buston, the name of the monastery was Kusumapura,* but it is 
not corroborated by any other text. Buston probably confused 
the capital of the province with that of the seat of the Council, 
or it may be that the Mahasahghikas after their defeat in the 
Vesalian Council held another Council at the capital. 

No President 

A remarkable feature of the Council is that it did not elect 
any President. By the ubbahika process a body of referees con¬ 
sisting of eight monks was formed to go into the questions of 
dispute, and each tradition gave prominence to its favoured 
monk. Thus, we see that though SabbakamI is recognised as 
the Sanghatthera, the Pali tradition accords to Revata, a West¬ 
erner, the leadership of the Council, while the Chinese version 
of the Mahasanghika Vinaya attributes to Sambhuta SanavasI 
the leading part in the Council. Buston gives prominence to 
SabbakamI and Khujjasobhita (Kubjita). In view of these differ¬ 
ences regarding the leading monk, we have to conclude that 
there was no elected President and the business was earned on 
by a Committee. 


The ten un-Vinayic acts 

All the earlier sources agree in stating that the main business 
of the Council was to examine the validity of the ten un- 


i Watters, op. at II, p. 73. 


2 Buston. II, p. 96. 
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Vinayic acts performed by a section of the Vesahan monks. 1 but 
there exists a wide divergence of opinion in their interpretations. 
Ic is difficult to decide which of the interpretations, accessible to 
us. should be accepted and so we should prefer that which 
appears more plausible. 

The ten un-Vinayic acts with their interpretations, as given 

in the Pali texts, arc as follows: — 

(i) Singilona kappa—or the practice of carrying salt in 
a horn for use when needed, which contravened according to 
one view the rule against the storing of articles of food 

(cf. Pacittiya 38). ' *' 

(ii) Dvangttla kappa— or the practice of taking food alter 

midday, lit. when the shadow (on the dial) is two digits wide 
(vide Pac. 37). 

(iii) Gdmantara kappa —or the practice of going to .1 
neighbouring village and taking a second meal there the same 
day, committing thereby the offence of over-eating (cf. Pac. 35). 

(iv) Aims* kappa— or the observance of uposatbas in 
different places within the same parish (s'tmd) (prohibited in the 
Mabavagga, II, 8, 3). 

(v) Anumati kappa— or doing an act and obtaining 

its sanction afterwards (contrast Mabavagga. IX, 3. 3). 

(vi) Acinna kappa-^r the use of precedents as authority. 

(vii) Amathita kappa- or the drinking of milk-whey after 

meal (against Pac. 35). 

(viii) Jalogimpatum- or the drinking of ^ fermenting palm- 
juice which is not yet toddy (against Pac. 51). 

, Cf. Mtilasarvastivida Vinaya (Gilgit ms.). Ovaravast,,. p. .42: 

mi 1 1 
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(ix) Adasakam nisidanam —or the use of a borderless 
sheet to sit on (contrary to Pdc. 89). 

(x) IdtarUparajatam —or the acceptance of gold and silver 
(prohibited in Nissagg. 18). 1 2 

Buston, on the basis of the tradition preserved in the Miila- 
Sarvastivada Vinaya, enumerates the undermentioned ten acts. 
Prof. La Vallec Poussin translated the same Tibetan passage 
from die Dulva. We reproduce below both the translations of 
Obermillcr and de La Vallee Poussin. 

(i) Using the sacred salt: (Obermiller) Mixing the salt 
that is to be kept for life-time with that which is used in general, 
to cat it and make it thus an object of use. 3 4 ^ 

(Poussin) Mixing salt consecrated for life-time with .food 
appropriate at the moment. 1 

The Dharmaguptas and the Mahlsasakas offer quite a 
different interpretation. According to them, the word singi is 
smga (vera) = ginger and lona = sAt. Their interpretation is 
to “mix the food with salt and ginger/’ 5 


1 For a discussion on the interpretations of the terms, see 
Minayeff, Rcchcrches, I, pp. 44-50. 

The first three rules are relaxations of the more stringent rules, made 
by Buddha regarding the storage of food and eating to suit the con¬ 
ditions created by famine in Vcsali. The people of Vesaii continued to 
observe the relaxed rules though they were abrogated later on by the 
Thpravadins in their Vinaya. 

2 The order of enumeration has been changed for the convenience 
of comparison with the Pali list. 

3 Cf. Gilgit Ms. leaf 93b: WTS* 

focjq \’cf. Mv. vi. 3. 1. 

4 Indian Antiquary, 1908, pp. 91, 104. 

5 Ibid., p. 91. 
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(li) Taking food with two fingers: (Obernuller) The 
food that has not been left (from a previous meal) they cat, 
taking it with two fingers. 

(L. V. P.) Eating food of both kinds, not being remainder, 
while using two fingers. 1 

(iii) Eating on the way: (Obernuller) The monks, 
having gone a yojana or a half, assemble and eat on the pretext 

that they are travelling. , ,. . . 

(L. V. P.) Having gone a yojana or a half-yojana, an 

having eaten food in troop, rendered the meal in troop legal by 

reason of the journey. 2 

(iv) Aimiarion of a mb**: (Obemrdkr) The monk 
mix', Arena measure oi milk with a, much sour milk and drmk 

it at undue time. . c ... 

(L. V. P.) After agitating a full measure (droHa) of nulk 

with a full measure of curd, and then eating the preparation out 

° f “"m rating Mnxlaadng drrnk: (ObermiUer) The monks 
rake wine in rhe manner of a leech that sucks blood and having 
drunk, excuse it with illness. 

(L. V. P.) Drinking fermented liquor with a sue ing action 
like leeches, rendering it legal by reason of illness. 1 

, Dharmaguptas: "derogation from sobriety, as if. for tXJn, P^' 
a monk after an ample repast, forgetting the rule of good conduct, 
began to take with two fingers and to eat the food remaining- 

2 The Mahisasakas say "to eat a second time after having rise 

before taking a sufficient meal. , • . u^ond 

7 The Dharmaguptas and Mahisasakas say: o 

.be Lr allowed, a ndsn.re of <*» ■»«=• hone, and . 

, According ro d,c Mohi&aka,. a a ,uc,Uoo of an .mos.c.ung 

liquor which had become fermented. ^ 
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(vi) Making a new rug: (Obcrmiiler) Taking a new 
rug without stitching it by a patch of the so-called Sugata span 
taken from the old one. 

(L. V. P.) Not having patched their new mats with a 
border, a Sugata s cubit broad, from the old mat. 1 

(vii) Begging gold and silver: (Obcrmiiler) The monks 
anoint an alms-bowl with fragrant spices, put it on the 
head of a Sramana, on a table or a seat, or in a narrow passage 
at the four cross-roads and proclaim: This is a sublime vessel, if 
you deposit your gifts in it and fill it, you arc to reap great merit. 

(L. V. P.) Taking alms-bowls such as were round, pure 
and suitable for ritual, anointing them with perfumes, fumigating 
them with incense, adorning them with various fragrant flowers, 
placed on the head of a monk over a cushion went about the 
highways, streets and cross-roads, crying as follows. “Here, ye 
people, who have come from various towns and countries, and ye 
wise people of Vaisall! This pdtra is a lucky one, to give in it is 
to give much, or whoever shall fill it will obtain a great fruit, a 
great advantage, a great activity, a great development.” 

[As far as the seven un-Vinayic acts, mentioned above, are 
concerned, all the Vinaya texts, including those of the Mahl- 
sasakas and the Dharmaguptas agree, though they have differed 
in interpretations, which have all been pointed out.] 

(viii) Digging ground: (Obcrmiiler) It is considered 
admissible for monks to live by agriculture. (L. V. P.) Turning 
up the soil with their own hands. 3 

1 According to the Mahisasakas, to make for oneself a mat of 
undetermined dimensions; there is no question of fringe. 

2 According to the Dharmaguptas, the Vajjiputtakas think their 
conduct may be justified by alleging that “this has been done from time 
immemorial.’ 
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On this un-Vmayic act, the comment of the Sarvastivadins 
stands alone, and this seems to be due to careless Sanskritization 
of acinna by dchinna, unconsciously changing the root (car to 
chid). Hence the interpretation offered by the Sarvastivadins 

should be left out of account. 

(ix) Approving: (Obcrmiller) They perform religious 
observances, and at the same time incite the monks in attendance 
to approve. 1 (L.V.P.) The Venerable Ones (absent brothers) 
having approved, do ye count it as approved, caused the resolu¬ 
tions of the incomplete Sangha to be approved by the monks of 
the parish. 2 

Buston or Obermiller has no doubt been misled by the 
Tibetan rendering of the Sanskrit word anumodand. which, 
though derived from the root mud. does not carry the meaning 
of “rejoice”. Anumodand in P 5 li means “acquiescence of an act- 
done by the Sangha in one’s absence". This is also an instance of 
anomaly of converting a Prakrit word into Sanskrit. We arc 
noc aware what was the original Prakrit word, but evidently the 
Palists made it anumati. In any case, the interpretations offered 
by the different Vinaya texts arc similar, i.e., getting an ecclesias¬ 
tical act performed in an incomplete assembly approved by the 
absentee members. 

The Mahlsasakas and the Sarvastivadins have both omitted 
dvdsakappa of the Pali list. It seems that these schools included 

According to the Mahiiasakas: “To continue to occupy them¬ 
selves with what they had been in the habit of doing before becoming 
ascetics; certain occupations were declared lawful, others were forbidden. 

1 "Rejoicing” of Obermiller is changed by me to "Approving. 

2 The Dharmaguptas support the Pali interpretation while the 
Mahlsasakas say “in the accomplishment of an ecclesiastical act to call 
others one by one afterwards to hear.’ 
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all the irregularities committed by the Vajjian monks relating 
to the performance of ecclesiastical acts in a regular or irregular 
assembly within antimodand-kappa, while the Theravadins 
(Pali) and the Dharmaguptas have split it up into two: anumatt 
and avdsa, The Dharmaguptas, it will be noted, put a slightly 
different interpretation on avdsakappa. They say that “in the 
avdsa , besides the regular acts, the innovators accomplished 
others. 

Perhaps in order to keep up the number of deviations as 
ten the Mahlsasakas and the Sarvastivadins borrowed one point 
from Mahadeva’s five and made it the first of their list, viz., 
“Exclamation of aho’\ 

(x) Exclamation of astonishment: (Obermiller) The 
monks of Vaisall perform religious observances and at the same 
time they admit such exclamations as aho, 

(L. V. P.) The monks of Vaisall having rendered legal the 
exclamation aho performed an ecclesiastical act illegally in an 
incomplete or complete Sangha or legally in an incomplete 
Sangha. 

The interpretation given in the Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins 
is a laboured one and appears more or less a repetition of the 
previous un-Vinayic act of the Vajjiputtakas. 

The exclamation of aho reminds us of the fifth point of 
Mahadeva, viz., the path is attained by an exclamation. This 
has been discussed in the Kathdvatthu (xi. 4) under the heading: 
*ldam dukkhan ti' vacam bhdsato 'idam dukkhan ti* ndnam 
pavattati ti} 

A comparison of the two lists (Pali and Sanskrit) shows 
that both the traditions have worked on a common original list, 


1 .See Infra, p. 41. 
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which was probably in a Prakrit, and definitely neither in 
Sanskrit nor in Pali. This we state on the basis of the change 
noticed in the words: singrlona, dcinna and anumati. The 
anomaly of avasa can hardly be explained. As regards the re¬ 
maining six items, the interpretations of both the schools are 
allowable and cither exposition may be accepted. 

Five propositions of Mahadeva 

Vasumitra, followed by Bhavya and Vinltadeva, writes that 
on account of the five propositions propounded by Mahadeva, 
the Sangha became divided into two schools: the Mahasanghika 
and the Sthaviravada. The five points are: — 

The Arhats 

1. are subject to temptation (cf. kvu. II. i* Atthi 
arahato rago ti?) 

2. may have residue of ignorance (cf. kvu. II. 2: Atthi 
arahato ahndnan ti?) 

3. may have doubts regarding certain matters (cf. kvu. 
II. 3: Atthi arahato kankha ti?) 

4. gain knowledge through others’ help (cf. Kvu. II. 4: 
Atthi arahato paravitdrand ti?). 

5. The Path is attained by an exclamation (as "aho") 

(cf. Kvu . II. 3 & 4 & XI. 4). 

Watters has collected some information regarding the life of 
Mahadeva from the Abhidharma-mabdvibbasa-luh (ch. 99).' 
According to this work, Mahadeva was the son of a brahmin 
merchant of Mathura. He had his ordination at Kukkutarama 
in Pataliputra. By his zeal and abilities, he soon became the 
head of the Buddhist establishment there. The ruling king was 

1 Watters, op. cit., I, pp. 267-8. 
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jl friend and patron of Mahiidcva- With his help, lu \va% able 
10 oust cJie senior orthodox nioiiks and establish his five dogmas, 
a5 diumctatud above. Yuan Chwang writes that at the instance 
of the reigning klng^ m assembly of mniiki was summoned* m 
which the suitor brethren, who were arhats, voted dgafflJt the 
five dogmas, which however, were supported by a large majority 
of ordinary ordained member*, r.-e., nun-arluiX 

The Chinese pilgrim, re will be observeJ T mentioned Iwrh 
the five dogmas of Mahadeva t Watters, i, p, 267) and the few 
nn-Vinayic acts of the Vtfalian monks (Watrm, II, [7. 73) as 
the cause of rhe session of the Council and the cleavage in the 
S.-inghx The writer of the KtithavAtih# was aware of rhe five 
dugims, Btiddfttgho$a arrnbuted them tn the Matosonghikas, 
su there can be no doubt that rhr statement of Vasumirra and 
others is authentic- The Dipfl-wnis u a Inn states that the seeders 
mt rod need alterations in die doctrines as well* 

Cl one funion 

Now the questions that can he raided are; In which of 
the two causes is due rhe schism? Or 15 the schism dne to both 
the causes? We prefer the second alternative and may account 
for the two traditions thus: The division of monks began with 
the differences of opinion regarding the interpretation of the ecu 
Vinayj rules some time before the appearance of Mahadeva 
(or NagaJ 1 i B e.. during rhe reign of Kalasoka- h wi'. about half 
a century after [Jis-= event that Mihadrva nr Nags propounded his 
five dogmas during the reign of king Nandi and his disciple 
Sthiramatt propagated it further. As regards the fact that the 

1 See above, p. where N%-i 11 described s> si ditfipte of 
Miliilcvd. ami Sdtrnamott as a Jbdple uf N 5 g* 
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tradition of (lie breach of ren Vinuya rules appears in the Vmaya 
K 3 iW and the Ceylonese chronicles while the tradition about Maha- 
(teva'i five dogmas appear* in the Tibetan anti Chinese versions 
of Vaiiimitta’s and other writers' test on the doctrine of the 
schools, we may state that the Vinaya tests being concern¬ 
ed with tlie disciplinary aspect of the religion passed oVCT 
docrrinal differences while Vasumirra and otlier wnrer* being 
more concerned with doctrinal differences dun with disciph* 
tlaiy rules, considered it unnecessary to repeat the ten un- 
Vinayic acts of the Vesalian monks. The source! of information 
of the Ccvloncse dir oil ides being the Vinaya teat*, these also 
passed over the doctrinal differences. Yuan Cbwang, being an 
annalist, was interested in bmh doctrines and disciplines and so 
he recorded the divergences in regard Co both, ft u quite prob¬ 
able that the schism began with disciplinary rules and in course 
rsf time, incorporated matters of doctrine. 

Ir is apparent from the subject-matter of the ten un-Vinayre 
aers and the five points of Mohadeva. that tlie Vc5.th.ms wanted 
a certain amount of latitude anJ freedom in the interpretation 
and observance ot tbe rules. 1 and to cany into their oipmz*>o<» 
and general governance a democratic spirit which was gradually 
disappearing from the Buddhist Sahglia. The exclusive 
powers and privileges which the arhats claimed for themselves 
were looked upon with disfavour by the Vexilian!. Tlie claim 
ol die arhats to become members of important Councils and 
make dicir decisions binding on the non-arluts did not appeal 

, The Vcs3.li.ui monks are ealled V«|jtpiiuka» in Uic Pali uwi.- 
lion In die Aiigntur* (I, p. i jo) *c l»U« disc a Vajjiputtakl monk 
approadad Budilin saying that it <m.uL! be difficult for him to 
rhr mta pf the PiiimtdilJii. 
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to die Vajjiani—a da si imbued with a thorough democratic 
spirit. The five propositions at Mahadcva also indicated that 
the arhaui were nor 'perfect* men as was e limned by ihe orthodox 
and that the arhacs also had a kw limitation^ The Veialuns 
rtf used to be bound down by the decisjon of the axhiits, and 
instead die) convened a Conned of all arhats and nuu-arhatv, 
calling it a MafattSirngiti and agreed to abide by rhe decisions of 
the enlarged GuunciL This new body believed sincerely tli.it the 
decisions taken by them were in cun funnily with what they had 
learn c from Buddha. 

£ 3 *ct on the Church 

Some of the VesiJian monks separated themwlyo from the 
Sough* of die Eiders or die Orthodox, called the Theta- or 
Sthavir.ividjm, and organised 4 new nne ot rheir own, tailing it 
Malil'Sangha, from which they came ra he known 45 the Maha- 
sanglukas. From now on, the cleavage in the Sarigha began co 
widen arid widen, ultimately giving rise to as many as cighrccn to 
twenty-five setts. The Thera- or Sdiavifta-vldms were split up into 
eleven sects but remained Hm.iyaJiu . ihroughuui their existence, 
while die hliiljj-j.LMghikjj became divided into seven sects, gmdu- 
ally gave up their Hinayaiia doctrines, and hconne rhe fore-runners 
al Mahayinum. Once the cfimipnvc forces were set in morion die 
Saugha ccinld no longer remain a jungle whole* Sect after sect 
eamc into existence on slight differences of opinion concerning 
dec trines, disciplinary rules, and even cut tang, coluuring and 
w’orlllg of robes. 

In view of ihc general agreement of the different traditions, 
the session of the Second Council is taken as historical by the 
present-day writers* There can be no hjiicstLon a bum the fact 
that rhe Council marked rhe beginning ol divisions m chc Buddhist 
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church, and dial the disniftioQ lunged an the ten un-Vinayic 
rules. The different traditions agree about nine of the ten rules 
though dicy may have differed it) their interpretations, The only 
pint which requires Further evidences is the Jjlc of rise Council 
and die name of die king under whose auspices the Council was 
held* The Ceylonese chronicles gives Kalasoka .is the name of 
the king. Kaliwka succeeded Susunaga and is identified now 
with Kakaviirmn of the Puranas (see above, p. at) In view of the 
fact that Susunagii transferred Ills capital to Vesali. it is nor un¬ 
likely that his soil should continue to make Vesali his royal seat 
and take interest in tire affairs of the monks who were residents of 
die capital. If K.dSwka be accepted as the royal patron ol die 
Council, 1 the date of its session will have to he put about a 
century after Buddhas death. Kern has questioned the state¬ 
ment of the Ceylonese churnteles about die age ol die monks 
who took leading pans in rhe deliberations of the Council and 
pointed out chat the names do not include any of the list °f 
teachers given in the fifth chapter of the M^***# ' 
Kcrii'ir apprehensions arc not baseless and so we should take the 
sratement of the M*biv*ms* tint some of the monks lived ar 
die time of Buddha 1 with a certain amount of caution. As far as 
rhe line of teachers is concerned. Kern overlooks ihc fact 
that it is a list of succession of the spiritual teachers of 
Moggalipucia Tissa and not a list of succession of the Saugha- 
rtheras. KeniV conclusion that the -Second Council "preceded 
hnt had rm connection wirh the schism of die Mahisanghikas 


i Keni thinks that Kila Asoka is none Other than Dkonia 
hi bis early day*- 

a MmhJ of lad ran BnAdhunu p 
j Mthivtitu*. IV. jp. 
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seeim to he Ins personal conviction and not hzscd on any evi 
deuce 2nd k> is- hi$ remark that Klla-Asoka was Dfumu- 
Asuka in In a cr^irly tkys, Vasil miff a places tJil- Vision of the 
Council durmg die reign of M.iJiapadma Naruta. 1 tils stare- 
men c is probably due to die confusion made hy Vaiiiinitta dur 
Mahadevii 1 * five propositions vvete die original causes of die 

schism. 
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apfeara^ce in me dulidhs&i schools or morons 
Ir !mi 5 been shown rfrar within die period of Buddha's 
ministry which covered less tlian half i century. rhr virimu 
forces leading to dissensions were ;i I ready at work. It was nor 
therefore unusual that in the absence of the Teacher, the dErup¬ 
tive forces were Still more active, and ksjiite of all precautions 
against Sajighabhcda, caused the origin of as many as eighteen 
or more schools within a century and a half. 

We have two independent traditions ohmic the secession of 
the Sc.hook one preserved in the E*tbiwttbti*tihakd£hM f the 
Ccylntiesc thralliclts and the Sinhalese Nitjiyd-SJngrdhs, and the 
other in the rne.iri'ics of VxvumLln^ Bhavya and Vmit.tdcva. 
Though there are slight deviations in the order nf secession of 
the schools, the two traditions, as shown in the annexed tabic, 
agree substantially. Vasumitra lias assigned little later dates to 
the ctngin of some of the schools, but die dares are too vague la 
Ik of any consequence to us. 

Vinltadeva and rhe author of die Bbtks#v*rsigr t t pfraW 
divided the eighteen sects in five groups thus: — 

L & JL M a h J s a n g h i k a % comprising PurvaSaik, 
Apari-cnla, Haimavata. Lokmlaravada and Pnvjnaptrvada. 

Ilf. Sa rvlstiyad ins comprising Muki.irviitiviJa. 
Kasyaptya, Mahisasaka, Dh.imiagupta, Bahusrutlya, Timrasailya 
and a section of the VihhiljyaviJa- 

[V. £ a m m i t J y <i s comprising Kaurukulbka, Av.in- 

caka and VSrsJpurriya- 
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V. Sthaviras comprising Jetavaniya, Abhayagiri- 
vasin, and Mahaviharavasin. 

Vinltadeva’s information and classification evidently point 
to a posterior date. He includes some of the later schools into 
his enumeration and omits some of the older schools which were 
probably extinct by his time, e.g., the Ekavyavaharika, Gokulika, 
Dharmottariya, and Bhadrayanika. Particularly noticeable is 
his inclusion of the Ceylonese sects like Jetavaniya 1 2 (i.e. Saga- 
lika of the Mahdvamsa, v. 13), Abhayaginvasin* (i.e. Dhamma- 
rucika of the Mabavarnsa , v. 13) and the Mahaviharavasin. 
The Jetavaniya, it will be noted, came into existence as late as 
the reign of Mahasena (5th century A.D.). 

Taranatha in his 42nd chapter (Kurze Betrachtung des 
Sinnes der vier Schulen 3 4 ) furnishes us with very important 
identifications of the different names of schools appearing in the 
lists of Bhavya, Vasumitra Vinltadeva and others. After re¬ 
producing the several lists, he gives the following identifications: 

(i) Kasyaplya = Suvarsaka. 

(ii) Samkrantivadin = Uttarlya = Tamrasatfya. 

(iii) Caityaka = Purvasaila = Schools of Mahadcva. 

(iv) Lokottaravada = Kaukkutika. 

(v) Ekavyavaharika is a general name of the Maha- 
sanghikas. 

(vi) Kaurukullaka, Vatslputriya, Dharmottariya, Bhadrn- 
yanlya and Channagarika held almost similar views. 1 

1 Vdmsattha, p. 175; Sagalika nama Mahascnaranno Jctavana- 
vasino bhikkhu. 

2 Ibid. It was founded in Ceylon during the reign of Vattagamani. 

3 Schicfncr, op. cit., pp. 270-274. 

4 Taranatha tells us further that during the reign of the Pala 
king, seven schools only were known. These were 
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These identifications help uj cn rr.ict die Uuarapulhakas of 
rhc k&tblvMtihti. This school should he 1 dentil ltd with the 
Urmriyas of llhavya and the Saipkrantiyfidinj of Vasumitta oi 
SanikumiLis of rhc Pah texts. Tile Sanduaneivadin* were also 
known as the Tirurjd.itiyas probably on account of their copper- 
coloured robes. Out of chew Tliwns 5 &Iy« or Unarapatleitas or 
S.inikrantivSdins ur DScfrinrikas arose die Sailtranrikas, who are 
often mentioned in the S^n»htvhhiiyt 1, S*rMd 4 rSiut*iMngtgba 
and such other works of Hie Brahmanic schools of philosophy. 

A comparison of the different lists uf Schools shows that 
the grouping of Schools fairly agrees with one another. The 
Mabajahghika brandies may be sub-divided into two groups one 
earlier and the other later. 

The earlier {or rhc first) group comprised the original 
Mahs5.inghik.es ffkm'lMvahSnkis and Caifyakas of LokottaC*- 
vadins. According to Taranjiha, ElavyWaMnlns and the 
iVfaliasithgliikas were almost identical. I he chief ccnrre of this 
group was at Pjtulipurr.s 

The later (or the second) group of Schools came mto 
existence long after the Mahisaoghikas. Tliey became widely 
known as the fcula Schoolr or the Andhakas/ and made rheir 
chirF centre at Amatavsm and Nagarjunikonda. With them 

fi) ttnimiiiya comprising Vatsiprmiya and Kaufukidlik* 

(,n Muliisamghita coiii|*tdiig Pmjflaptivj.b and Lukortafivada. 

(Si) W*m¥da eompHdng 7»®nU3nya and 5 S ni«ii*d* Tl.r 
former becalm known as Datfntika. out r.l which de^H the 
Swtxinuki Sehwl- Ibis ™reb«ai« Miwdai ^maik a* ** 

of .fc Id Vallec Poiltnn that die tJintiiltikas preceded die Saiitrannkas 

Set Alid Mdjor, p. fij. fn. , . 

, To tl.e Andhakas should be added dw Vetulyakas ami ihe 

Hmividuu ui (Ik Kithia*tihu 
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may be classed the Bahusrutlyas and Prajnaptivadins, as the 
former had more agreement in doctrinal matters with the Saila 
Schools than with the Mahasanghikas while the latter had its 
origin as a protest against the doctrins of the Bahusrutlyas. 

The third group of Schools is formed by the earlier 
Mahisasakas, and Sarvastivadins with the later Mahisasakas, 
Dharmaguptakas, Kasyaplyas, Samkrantikas or Uttarapathakas,' 
or Tamrasariyas. 

The fourth group comprised the Vajjiputtakas or Vatsl- 
putrlyas with Dharmottariyas, Bhadrayanikas, Channagarikas, 
and Sammitiyas, and also Kaurukullakas. In this group, practi¬ 
cally all the schools merged in one, viz., the VatsTputrlyas, 
otherwise known as the Sammitiyas. 

The last, the fifth group but the earliest in origin was the 
Theravada which, as Vinltadeva says, formed a group with the 
Ceylonese sects, viz., Jetavanlya, Abhayagirivasins and Maha- 
viharavasins. 


i Vasumitra gives Sautrantika as an alternative name of Samkran- 
tikas or Samkrantivada. Sec Masuda, Asia Major, II. p. 67 fn. The 
Sautrantikas arc called Uttarapathakas in the Kathavattbu. Sec Infra. 


CHAPTER VII 

SCHOOLS »F CROLT5 I & U: TUP* HISTORY & LTERATURB 

Thi: first two groups in «ur scheme induced the 
Mnhfcafighita* with all their sub-sem. Scanning ihe various 
traditions about the appearance of the sub jects. ^ nonce 
tli.1t Vniumitra and Uhnvya* agreed with the Kdtbiaittbu as U 
as the first three subdivisions 9 were concerned, if Ccoya 
be taken a* an alternative name of Lokottoravada. ,n ^ 
AhbivAstu, which is an avowed text of flw Lokotfaravada 
branch of the Mahisamjhikas. worship of cMlyas IS given spccia 
prominence, lienee it will not be Out of the way to say that the 
LekottamvaJinS, mi account of their devotion to edityis. *<« 
also railed Cairyabs. 

Sometime after die appearance of these three sub-scots, 
e.imc into «.**!« two further subjects. vk. t Bahi«rutiyjs 
and iVajnaptivadim. According m Vuunrtra and Bbvya. 
they issued nur of the MahSsmghibs direct while m the 
KdthStulthM and Ceylonese traditions, they are made sub-divi- 
sions of the Goknlikas though the Colculikas do out 
have become an important «ct at any time. The doctrines ol 
these two later schools arc allied to those of the Mahi«%lilbs 
or the Sarvjstivadins. 


i VbujrfrvTi Ji*t, Wg of a later date, may he hfi nut of 
iHHibL Scr hifrd. 

f Kanhfcmika (Clokulita). Lol»W*it. (Ccfiya) and Efcavyava 
lidiikj (Ekabboliifp) 
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The importance and popularity o£ the Mahasarighikas have 
been raised not so much by the sub-sects mentioned above but 
by the schools, which came into existence still later, wc mean, 
the Saila schools of Vasumitra and Bhavya and the Andhakas 
of the Pali tradition. The former speak of three Saila schools, 
Caitya, Apara and Uttara, while in Pali appear four or five 
names: Hemavatika, Rajagirika, Siddhatthika, Pubbaseliya and 
Aparasehya. Though the Pali tradition is partially corroborated 
by Vinltadeva’s list, it has been fully borne out by the inscrip¬ 
tions recently unearthed at Nagarjunikonda, where as also at 
AmaravatT (Dhanakataka) appear the following names: — 

(i) Hamghi (Burgess, p. 105) 

Ayira-haghana (El., XX, pp. 17, 20) 

(ii) Caityika (Burgess, pp. 100, 102) 

Cetiavadaka (Ibid., p. 102) 

(iii) Aparamahavanaseliya (EL, XX, p. 41) 
Mahavanaseliyana (Burgess, p. 105) 

(iv) Puvasele (El., XX, p. 22) 

(v) Rajagiri-nivasika (Burgess, p. 53) 

Rajasaila (Ibid., p. 104) 

(vi) Sidhathika (Ibid., p. no) 

(vii) Bahusutiya (EL, XX, p. 24) 

(viii) Mahlsasaka (Ibid.) 

Excepting the last, the rest are all sub-branches of the Maha- 
sanghika school. 1 

Out of twelve names of the Pali tradition, wc come across 
seven in the above-mentioned inscriptions. This testimony indi¬ 
cates the authenticity of the Pali tradition. VinTtadeva replaces 
Bahusruriya of the inscriptions by Prajnaptivada, otherwise he 


1 See I HQ., vol. VII, p. 646-7 for further details. 
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upheld the eruditions preserved in Pali and die inscriptions. 
The Suil.i schools of brer days placed the Mnhasangkltas in die 
shade. It seems that the earlier MabasanghJka* were nut con- 
cenrrared in one centre as were the Suilas, The former remained 
scattered over ISL W. India, Debar and Western India, while the 
latte t were concentrated at Srlpatvar.i and Dhanakataki 
(in mod. Guntur District), The inscriptions indicate that a 
magnificent CAttya was erected here and its grandeur and sanc¬ 
tity attracted devotees (mm places all over India and Ceylon. 
According to the inscriptions, the dale of erection of the tatty* 
should be placed some time about the 3rd or 4th r f t Utli y A,D> 

The firsr group o( schools, comprising the MalliisuiighikaSi 
Ekavyavyharikus and the Caiiyakas (or Lokorciravadnis) had 
generally common doctrines with minor differences, winch have 
not been carefully distinguished by Vasmuim. A$ regards the 
doctrines of the second group of schools, viz,* the Sailas or the 
Andhukas. the Bdluimuyas, and PraJuaprivSdiiis, Vasumirra has 
equally been taciturn* It is in die KttbAViitihu diat we find a 
large number of docLnnes p specially attributed to this graup P and 
scanning the doctrines* it appears tlmt dlls group accepted some 
of the doctrines of the Sarvastivaduil* We pro]we to discuss 
the doctrines of the first and second groups separately, but as 
die materials for die history and hrcmtuic u£ both these groups 
are seamy„ we shall have 10 tyke up rheir treatment together. 

Their origin .W literature 

J11 the account of the Second Council p we have already 
xWn how arid when the Mahasanghikas appeared in the field; 
and what disciplinary mlei -ind du^iius were upheld by rEurni. 
In the history' erf Buddhism, they were the earliest Jeediet, to 
come into the field. 
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In the DifdUilmpa, 1 at as stated that they did not stop at 
in trochica ng only the ten new Viuaya nilcs but went further and 
propounded new doctrines contrary cn die established ones* Ac 
the MihaJSJiglti held by them* in rcciEmg the Sutras and die 
Viuaya* they nude alteration* m the rests, their arrangement 
and interpretations, They replaced portion?; oi the text by 
other* accotdmg to their Irking, and even rejected certain pact* 
of the canon though they had been accepted in Mahikassapids 
council. They did nor include in die Fipfea collection^ Pari- 
wra* Abbidb*mmapptil'4r*tt4 s P*ti$*tnibidd a NiAdes*, and the 
fattkiu* Tiie importance and accuracy of the decision by which 
the MaiiHsuEigEukas discriminated between the original portion* 
and the later intcrpolitioriji arc found in the full suimport that 
the decision obtain* from modem researches bearing out their 
distnimnation m t&to* The Pdritw* meant a* a 

manual for the Ldiikkiius, b no doubt a composition of ■' 
date much later than dot of die Onion. 1 The AbhJdhaiiima 
literature also developed after the Council of Vcsali and 
obtained ili final shape m Asoka’s Council- 1 Lastly the 

darcc works, tile PdiisjmbhidJ^ die Niddcia and. the jUtdint too 
have been itided m the Canon without much discrimination and 
evidently long after its close. In view of the concents * ir would 
have been proper if the Pafistmbbidi had been Included in the 
Abhidbdmma collection, and die Ntddox, an old commentary 
on the Suite Ntpdte, along with die fatekto which is a com 
menuxy on the canonical Jaiaku book, had been altogether ex¬ 
cluded from die Pi taka collection. 

i tk iv, a D*p>tLjft jjj + V h 31-3^. 

3 K]ip Davids,, Uiithn t t.s. tux 3, p 41; OliLtiberg's Intrc. te 

thr Windy* I*iukjt t 1 r p 'xXxEV. 

a Oldenberg. ep ao. p. xxxrv* 
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Froiii all these le^imnnicrs mentioned above, ir is appitttnt 
that hkc ilie Therjvadins and Hie: SnrvIvctvadilWi die Xbhj- 
sarigliikas 3ho had .1 complete canon of rhcjf own in its three 
divisions. RcFerenco to chc: oiion of rhc Maljjsanghika* afe 
found in the rmcnpttDns discovered at AmativatJ «md 
Nagnrjunikond;i. On die pillar of qn outer failing of die 
A ms rjv.itI 'irfip:! there -ire rwo inscriptions, one of which speak* 
ol cataifi nuns as Vmay^dhard! 1 and another of the monks of 
Mahlvanasehya as Fhese JisEinedy imply 

the existence of a Vinappittika m that region about the begin¬ 
ning of rhc Christian eriL 

There arc similar references to die hutra-pataka also, bur m 
more details. En an inscription 1 on one nf riu: stab* found near 
die Central srfipa of Amomvati there is .1 reference to a monk of 
Mahjvanjsqia as Sj myn t* r- b foj.d'J (not ha my a '■ ? frfabw ka f as 
rend by Burgess)- In the Nigaljunikonda. appear the follow¬ 
ing msenpisons in the Ay a lea pittan Cj and C ; : “ 

ws da-maUtk^desaka makin* m and Digit* 
M&ttigQ'js dh&t*n&+ These leave no room for doubr about the 
trxcsidicc of i Sucra-piraka in pc least three Nikayas^ Dlgha, 
Majjhtma and Stmynki*. 

Tltete also occurs the expression Piimd~mai«ha which u a 
Prakrit form of Pdiiox-mairka or (Pah) Pafka-mattkj. In Pak 
mJtiLi is the usual term foi die Abhidhimma-prpka, Among 
die Vimya teats m Chinese, catalogued by Naiijiu* there arc 

I Burgee. fhMrnn Strip** of Jtid fcgjpyyaprt* (Arrh. 

Sur. of S- India), p. 37 

t iiiiri , p. job. 

3 ii/id, p, 91 (Pblr xlviii. }> 1 , h* P- '*>5 
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four works with tnjtrkd -is a pnrt of their tides > diough none of 
theso befong to the M.ihisartgfiikav 1 Prof- Przyliuka wrires' 
die Maliasarigliikas had a particular fancy for chc numher ‘W, 
specialty in toruicctlao wliJi i.h£ Viflaya rules. Afrfffid was Used 
by the ancicnc wnrerc to denote rhe Vmaya-piuka sis much as 
the AbhiJlwrmsi-prtaka, hence the word Pimen-matukY ol the 
inscriptions may well mean rhe Virtaya-pitaka of the Mali A- 
sanghikas whose text also Imd five divisions like the other 
schools. 3 

Fad lien (414 A.D.) took away, from Papiiputra to China r -i 
enmplere transcript nf rhe Malilssingfiib Viinya and translated 
it into Chinese two years later. 1 According ro Yuan Chwang 
the Vtn-iya of the Mahjhahghrkas was the same as the one 
reiterated in the First Council* In N.mjEtfs Ciitelngits arc men 
t ioned two Vi nay a texts of this school, vi* sl Mahmnghilu 
Vinaya and MahaSJngha-bbihsunl Viiijya (No. 343), Fortunately, 
there is rhe original Alah^vasta^ which is the first volume of 
the Vmaya Fjrak.i of the LoWtaraviidm^ a branch of the Maha- 
s.irighikas. It corresponds to that part of the Pali Vinaya Pitaka, 
which gives ati account of Buddha’s life .ind his formation ol 
the first Sai'igiu. By Buddha‘s bfc h the compiler mejnt not 
merely his present life hue the events of his past lives as we IT, 
by recounting which he showed tliat a particutar event in this life 
was nnly a repetition nr result nf rhe past. The account is divided 
mto three sections like the Nidart 4 -k*tkrt of the fdtAkdS* the first 


1 See IHQ, wL VII, p. Ah-j. 

;■ PrzyludeE, f.r Concilf Rffigrbfl, p L 212. 

3 Pn^iiikS. c F . cxr, pp 353. 337. 359. 

4 Takakusu, Retard* 17/ thr B*ddkht by f tsw^ \ ■ ^x. 

5 Sofelft n! p. ?. 
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dealing with his trxisrences during the Time of Dipank.ira atul 
oilier Buddhas. the seenotl with his life in Iuska heaven, and the 
third with his pretent life, agreeing mostly with tlie contents 
nl the PitI Mabiwtggd. Apart from a Few rules relating 
to ordination. it has nothing to do with the disciplinary mailers, 
li ton tains a fnv Prakrit vetsiuns of the ultras of the AVidydr. 
Snm-nifit*, Dhammafwia and a few or her tests. It is more a 
collection of J.itak.is tlum a text tin Vinoya. Wintemkz thinks 
that its date of composition should be placed he tween the and 
century U.C. and the ajth century A,D . 1 * 3 

Yuan Chwang stares rh.it the Midias.inghik.is accepted the 
canon as rehearsal in KflS&ipa's Council but they included certain 
discourses which had been rejected in the first recitation as ntM- 
canonfcal 1 It further states that the canon of the Mahisitigli!- 
kas was divided into four parts: Suita. ViMyA, AhbiJLitw 
and DhOfiint 


Language of the M*hki'inghiLi-Vttdha 
Etu-sW tells us. that the Mahisangliikas claimed Mahi* 
kisyapa as their founder, and that the language of their Pitaka 
was Pr.iknr. The language of the \Uhrtist». s}ieeially of irs 
poetry port ion, is mixed Sanskrit and winch may well lie called 
a Prakrit,’ 


i Sec Wituemira, Httlcry nf BmUbisi titer***. 11 , p. 339: 
K. C Law, A Stuffy nf the MAUvuta 1530, 

a Besides dieir own language. Runon’ad.^tbcir n*rs lud ’3 ™ 
2? fringes. jihS tbeir hidge wat a concb^hctl. py-itou* 1 ■ P 
Cam* Kfiriiii, MSB., <%«, p. WasuSjrw. fr* BmUhnmm, 
1.. mj; £,td‘i IiJttJhfX>it i‘f Cb-Mttf Budtiftitm. f. 

3 See Keith, > Foreword to B. C Law* Stmfy of the MafOtmnm. 
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principal icali of the schools 

The d iff Him trad irons about the Second Council indicate 
that a section of the Vafjipurrakas held another council. Mnha- 
jangiti, at Kuitimapun, i.£* Pa^lipurra, the capital of Kalfwoka. 
Yuan Chiming :ihu remarks that ^he majority of inferior brethren 
at pLiialiputij began die Mnhas-inghika school.' 1 Fa-hiem as 
seated above, found die Vinaya of this school at Paulipurra* so, 
ir may be safely concluded dial the chief centre of this school was 
ji Patuhpiiira. I rsini| (fryi-fiy^ A.D.) ictts us that rhr Malia- 
sahgbikav were found in Ins time mostly in Migadha (Central 
India) arid a few in Lap an d Sindhn (Western India) and some an 
a few places iti Northern, Southern and Easrern India/ Before 
I-tsmg, (Kith ha-hicn and Yuan Cbwang had come across in these 
localises the adherents of this school though not so frequendy as 
those of die ocherSr TTk rarhese epigraph tea I notice of tins school 
is found m the inscription on Mathura Lion Capita! (about 120 
R.G ), 3 menrionjng dial it hud a very strong opponent in 
Rudd h ill* an adherent of the Sarvascivada school* 

At Andarah in Afghanistan and its neighbouring places, 
there were abo some followers o£ this school. During the reign 
of Huviska, one Kamagulya deposited some relics of Buddha 
m the Wardak vase anJ presented the same to the teachers oF 
die MabSsanghika school- Tlx vault which contained die relic 
vase was built by the father of Kamagulya. 4 At Andarab 
which was three days journey from die country uf the Wardskf, 
Yuan Chwang found rhe adherents of this school in three 
monasteries ^ 

r Watters. op. fit.. L p, 269 a Takafcum, op err.. p. xxxm 

3 Ep- Indtcj, JX r pp ML 146. 

fp r /jtrffet, Xl, p, 311- 
^ YVjiitt * 1 YuJtt Ctaniivg, II, pp. i(rj, 
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There was another centre of the school ir Karle. in die 
Bombay Presidency, famous in tile history nf Buddhist aitlii- 
Lecture for its possession of ilic largest anj ftiscsr cave-temples , 1 
which arc still standing as memorials uf their past glory. Tlint 
rhis cave was ill the possession of the Maliisanglnkas w shown 
hy Lwn inscriptions at the cave-temples, one recording the gift 
of the village of Kar.ijaka by GautamTpiitni ^ataltami rn die 
own Its of the Valuraka caves for the support uf die school of 
the Mabawnghikas. } and tile other of the rime uf Vasistipnrra 
Siripulumayi recording the gifr of a nine-celled hall io die same 
school by an inhabitant of Abuloma . 1 Though the Mabasafi- 
ghika.s did not receive much attention from the B uddhi st writers 
and donors, the Karlc caves show that the school commanded a 
great jviptilarity in that part uf the Bombay Presidency where 
the caves exist; for. otherwise the cave-temples could not have 
been so richly decorated with such fine specimens of sculptural 
and architectural beauty. Its existence and tidiness prove that 
there was a series of donors through centuries anxious to express 
their religious devotion and zeal in die best way that rheir 
resources could command. 

The above inscriptional evidences relate to the Mahawh- 
ghiltas alone, who as it appears from the evidences were scattered 
probably in small groups in a few localities of North-western. 
Western and Eastern India, and had their main centre at 
Pitilipurra ar Kmuniapura- 

The career of the off-shoots uf this school, however, rook ,1 
different course, They were mainly located in one country, die 

1 See for its ilrwription Fergmwin'i Indum d- Arc fain• 

rare, pp n 7 ff; FagMBWi and Burt-ov, C*»r Ttmplt, «f !*&*, 
pp. j & 

2 Bp, Wirt, vol. VH. pp, 3 pp, ?tff 
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Andhra, for wliicli they were given in the Ceylonese chronicles 
the collective name of die AieJ tinkas- We have seen nimvc 
(p. 51) that dteir names appear more than nnee in the 
Ainaravati and Nat^irjiiiilkonda inscriptions Just as Hnclh- 
Gay.i grew up on die bank of die Neraftjara as a vety early 
centre of Theravaefa ind a place of pilgrimage for the cudy 
fbrdilhi.si.i *1 a I,vo Hid Amafavati" (extending to fagg.iyapcta) and 
Nagarjimikonda on the bank of the Krani (Including its tributary 
Paler) grow as a flourishing centre of the oflVvhnnts of the Malta- 
ianghikas in die first century B*G or A,D. and became a place 
of pilgrimage for die Buddhists of the lu^r days. 

On die basis of die style of sculptures arid die paragraphic 
data. Burgees, agreeing widi Lergu^sun, holds that die consmtc- 
Linn of the Aimravaia Stupa was crjiniucnced in the 2nd century 
[hC. n and cnlirgcd later and decorated with new sculpture. tbc 
latest of which was die great railing erected a little before 200 
A DJ h was some time after die completion of this Amaravati 
stupa, di.it die stupas .u juggayyapeta and N^garjninkundj 
ante [lieu cudstciice, their dates being, according 10 Burgess and 
Vogel respectively, the yd nr 41 h century A r D." This ea tin late 
of dace is based on paleographic evidences and the mention of 
rbc king called Madharipiita Sin Virapurtsadata ( — Matiian- 
jaura Sri Virjpnrusadami) of die (ksvuku dynasty, 5 Tilt trucrip- 
110115 on die ^ya/bs-pi liars at N%aijunikunda Contain not only 
the name of this king, but also diat of Ins father VlvcUuptLta 
Sin Cnrutaiiiula, and his son and successor Vasc^hipura Sin 

1 Burges, IhMhiit .Vxupjj t>f Am*frituali and f*gg*yy*pcto (Arch 
Survey of Southern India), p. 112-3. 

2 Efr. frul, XX. y 2. 

' j Biihkr auignJ yd ttnliiry A H. m the nign i-i kio^ Piirimbttf, 
lif. JW. XX. p. j r quoting l*ui r Ant , XI pp igfiff 
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bhuvula CjxjluiuuL," It appears from [he inscriptions that die 
principal donor of dm iubsiJmry structure* of die stdpa was 
Gnirasin, the sister of the kmg Ski CaipTomub, and die pater¬ 
nal atinc (pitwcha)* later on, probably mudicr in-law, of the tang 
Siri VlcapufiiqdatO, 3 Hence, the time of dm irueflpdon^ rntri- 
t lulling die name* .,«f the kings Qimuxin and Vtrjpun&idJTj, is 
die ^rJ or the s|rh century A .LX It diuulti be remembered rlr.it 
the period men tioned here relates to the subsidiary structure* of 
the mam stupa, and not lo the stupa itself —dm Miluccciya. 
which must be aligned ra an rather period. 

ft is evident therefore chat die ofl-shoocs of die M .ihlfcflA * 
gfukas. viz., che Ciity.r and Saila sdiooli migrated la tbe 
Gun tur Hist n ee from PaptJJpUtro through Orissa jjsJ nude their 
setdcmcni: in chat regiui] in die century B.C. During the 
course of foul or five centuries of dick residence, they gradually 
extended their luoiiiisrcnes to the neighbouring hills, becoming 
one day a place of pilgrimage for all Buddhists* 

The offshoots of this school die Lokottjr.ivadiiis md 
Caityakas, in other words, the 5ada schools, we know from the 
inscription* of AmaravatT jhd NigSrjunikonda. established 
ehcniscivcs along die banks of die KrrnS with several monas¬ 
teries located on die different Mb all round. In die Ks*h*' 
uMt>M- 4 t(h*k*thd and die C*>Wk dunakk* they are given 
die appellation of Andlukas. indicting thereby that they mainly 
belonged to die Andhra country* 

la short, rhe earlier schools (i.c. die First Group) were 
located at Patalipuervi with adherents stuttered -tit over Northern 
and North western hi Jit- while the bwf schools {ix. the Second 
Group) were concentrated in the south, having their chief centre 
m the Guntur district on the hanks of the Krsna. 
i £p. hd, r XX. p. 3. 
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CHAPTER VIII (A) 

DOCTRINES OF CROUP I SCHOOLS 

The Mabasahgbikas & Lokottaravadins 

Our main sources of information for the doctrines of the 
Mahasanghikas and the Lokottaravadins are the Alabdvastu, 
Kathdvatthu and works of Vasumitra, Bhavya and Vinltadeva. 
In the Mahavastu. the doctrines mentioned are essentially 
HTnayanic in character, e.g., the four truths, 1 eightfold path, 
theory of pratltyasamutpdda, 3 impermanence of skandhas, 1 non¬ 
existence of dtman/ theory of karma/' the bodbipaksiya- 
dharmas, bodhyangas and so forth. £Thc doctrines of dharma- 
sunyata, trikdya, the two avaranas (klesa and jneya'j, the essen¬ 
tials of Mabdydnic doctrines receive little attention. The 

accounts of the four caryds, 7 ten bhimis/ countless Buddhas 
and their ksetras (spheres) appear more as interpolations than as 
integral parts of the original text. 

Re. Buddha and Bodhisattva. The only Mahayanic feature 
of the text is the deification of Buddha and Bodhisattva. A 
Bodhisattva is described as self-bom ( ’upapaduka ) and not born of 
parents; he sits cross-legged in the womb and preaches there¬ 
from to the gods who act as his protectors; while in the womb 
he remains untouched by the phlegm and such other matters 

i Mahavastu, III, pp. 331-3. * Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 448-9. 4 lbid - I* 1 * p. 345 - 

5 Ibid., pp. 335-7. 447 - HI* P- 66 - 

6 Ibid.. II, p. 363. Ill, p. 65. 7 Mtu. I, p. 145, 153-4 

8 Mm. I, p. 144; cf. Laliuvisuira. p. 65. 
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nf the womb, and be, ruUCi nut of the womb by the right side 
without piercing if/ He cannot have kZrrtd and m Raliula. was 
also wSf-bom. Bui ir will he observed that such conceptions 
about rhe Bodhisattva appear only in the irumducrory porn cm 
(p. 193) of the Mdl&Mft#. and very lately in rhr remaining 
portion of ihc text. There are occasional references to Buddha 
a* tokoitiiTd.’ bur it seems that rhe lokottan conception had nor 
yet 1 Liken firm hold of the people's minds* Buddha s acquisitions 
are said to be all si ipramiii: daiic ami can nor be compared to any¬ 
thing worldly.® His spiritual practices are supermundane and 
eo are his merits, even his bodily movements such as walking, 
tranding, sitting and lying arc also supra mundane. Hi* earing. 
Ins porting on robes and such other acts are also sup runmn Jane. 
It is fnr following the ways of the world (fo&tfmrwarJiJJM) char 
he shows his 1 ryapmbas. His feet arc clean, still he washes 
them. Hi* .mouth smells like lire lotus, still he clean* his 
teeth. His body is not touched by the sun or wind nr rain, 
still he purs on garment and lives under a roof, I le cannot have 
any disease and still lie takes medicine 10 cure himself/ Tilts 
lakottefd conception also appears only in the introductory 
portion of the MahjtMin; and so it is evident that rhe rex c was 
originally an 0U( and out Hulfiyaua test, and char in course of 
tunc, ihc introductory chapters were added, and very probably j 
rhe addition was made by one of its later offshoots, the Lokiv, 
cram vadim. 

t Ibid., I, p. m 3: sfrpfc w 5TiT *rmfi <lftnnj *sft 

irmrsFifr efssSM mwf «i w it mi faa% 1 
a A£ilduullr> i p- $ 

a/ p iMmtM* ] p 159: * f¥ftrc wA \ ^ 

4 Fw the beautiful b*p*nftg Mount rrad ihc Mdh 3 u*itm, I. 
pp 167-170. 
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[n tltc Abhutltarmakaij and its Vydkbya, it is said that 
according in the Mahasaiighikas, Buddhas appear at the same 
time in more than one world. 1 * and that they are omniscient in 
the sense that they know -ill ttharmni at the Mint time. Tln: 
ftinner statement appear 1 ; also in the KatkSvatthu (xxt, 6), in 
which it is stated thar according to the Mahasanghikot, Buddhas 
exist in all cornets of the world {tabid diia Buddha tiftbantt). 
In rhe Ktsshduatlbk and the KnU, no special doctrines ahout tlie- 
Bodhbattva concept ion are attributed to the Mahasaiightkas. 

AV Arh&i There is a sharp difference of opinion among the 
various sdinols on the problem, Vis., whether adulthood is iiienn 
cal with muhti or not? Those who adhere to the former view 
state that an arhac cannot recede from arbathood. This war, 
the view of the £:iiLi schools and a section of the Mali&sau 
ghikas* 3 Ft 0 ” 1 Matedeva's fisc points, we have ro infer tlut 
a section of the earlier Maliasaiigtiikas adhered to the opposite 
view, viz., that an arhar may fall from ad^th^d. In this res¬ 
pect the KatltSvauhid and rfve Ko'u 1 come to our aid. These 
texts state that, according to a section of the Mah-isanghikas. 
die arlints arc not omniscient like Buddha (vide Kvh„ XXI, 3) 
,,nd that they arc subject to fall from arhatliood.'* The Kota (n. 
P 3ID ) Hiddenrally nicnfions that an adepc wliu Lis attained 
the nirodbd-sdmZpiitti (mcd^ciup in which percept an tease* 
almost completely), appertaining ig die fourth dhy^nti, cannot 
I Live a fail from state. Tlic Theruvadms admit paMt/MTiham 

1 fCo§A r iii. son, 254 

a Vi t\i Mnuth H p. 17; (Poottiti * tnimt), vi, p. Ihl 

1 ITpp* I, 3: PJriliiyati araha arahana d? 

-I fCtiSd-vydthyJ (Jsp. cd). p 

3 Kim. Atihdltdthi i p. 3^; Ekaett jr.ih.iiu 

parilajnbl urdtati 
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{loss of what in attained} of xhp&c adepts who have a twined only 
lokiyasd map atti (meditation tiuiHcd to the worldly sphere} and 
not the higher fruits of sanctification (j rbdtaJtsamanisdfhah ) 
while the opponents .speak of retrogccssiOEl of the latter also, but 
confine it only w those arhaTs who arc >aowyavimiitidi . 1 Tlu 1 
htt'ui of ttiH contention of rhe opponents is a passage of tlic 
AngatUrs Nikiyd (id. 173), rn which Buddha says that five 
it ramaU (indulgences), viz., in kamma, (deed)* bhdssd (desultory 
talks), rtkkid (sleep) and sangdnik* (frequenting societies) lead to 
the fall of a J4m&yjuitnt$tt4+bhibk hu. Buddhaghnsa infers from 
rly disci lesion that the oppOfleu t$ assert that the arhati retrogress 
up to rhe -SocRpatcipliala but 110 further and that the retrogression 
happens only in the .sphere of Klmdok* and nor in the higher 
two sphere Ruj>d and AtfipJ r and; tlmt also is confined only to 
rhe mmiindrjya or s&mdy&vimulta arhats. 

The KfiihuVr&ithu refers- to another cause tor the fall of an 
arbat, viz M (I) iammahetn eirjhd drahatta parihiyftt (an opninn 
of the PubbaseJiyas and Sammitfyas}. h means that the fall of 
an ariiat is sometimes due to the deeds of his previous lives* 
e g. of having calumniated an dr hat It abo warm tlte oppen 
nents particularly rhe Pubbn- and Apara-wrliyas and Uctara- 
pathakas alwiur impostors passing as an irhar and committing 
abrdhm&tatiyA offences (vide Kim** II i & XXIII- a)* 

Re^ AnuUyd (Dormani passion): 

(1) Aiinsayd gndfdmmmn* and Attd-ViffAytttU (IX. 4) (Dor¬ 
man r passions are nor objects of thought and arc dissociated 
from mind), 

1 By Sdmjydvfmmitd b inr^nt thoui arhats whose fonilnrs jrr 
net very strong; according to ihr Thera v^Iiti* ilirse arhara complex 
thdr mahtatftj.fi jiI course bus have nor attorned armpkic sell cnruml 
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Tins opinion the same ns that of die Sails schools, so it 
lias been discussed along with their utlier views (.see infra,) (tf< 
Kgsa, traruL, V, p. 4 - 5 ), 


Rt VS.fiana i Percept i n n): 

(t) R&Hcauififidtidi&mahgwd ait hi mdggdhbthtdrta (X. 3} 

(Inspite of the perceptions through the orpins of sense* a person 
may progress along the spiritual pith), (b) Paficauififohw 
kwali ii akusdlJ pi ti (X- 4) and (in i Pitnauitirtinl sibhogH (X. 5) 
(1 he five sow-penceprions ntiy be good nr bad anil .ire "co 
ideational {uhlwg 2 t hr. . are associated with mental enjoyment). 

The MahaSiirighika* iau the basis of the statement of 
Bhagava, "Idhj hbibkfidug kbikbbn cabkhuri* rftpdm tlisvj 
mmittdggdhj hflti.. r pe. rm 7td ntmitfaggabi hots„ t pc,.jrottnd fa*i- 
dam sutva tU* contend diat a person using rhe five sense- 
organs may precise magg&hhmidni* by nor grasping the object 
seen or beard (tftmitUggibi) and directing Ids mind towards 
nibbSw* The Thera vad ms argue that if through pancavinnam 
oite retains lotapatci and other ttiaggas, then the pancaumnanJi 
and mdggM should hr of the same category* hue the former 
k iokiya and the latter lohuttdfd, the former in satmitbuba (hair 
an object as basis) and die latter is avatthuba {without nny 
basis). In this way the Thetav-idins argue, that by rhe c.serdse of 
tire five vrnfLTna* one does not attain nihbana* 

Hie opponents stale that through the use of five vulfilnas 
a person may engender tig* (attachment} is self-evident though 
the Thera vadi ns may not admit that the five perception* 
are sabhagti (X, 5). In the dhcmnofi (VIIL 4) whether the five 
jyjtatids ate associated with desires (him*)* the Theravidiiic 

1 Mrtinaoonpd pnctki which lead to the attmiuncm nf thi: Fcsui 
mMggti, via , ^jr^patri, s.ikudo^mi, inlgiini irtd jrahaita. 
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acWwlcJge dm Buddha wild dial die five wyjtd/^ muj ur 

may not be and explained die same by saying 

tfest a person's Organs of sense nr die objects ol the sensei aie 
not by themselves kimagmnM (associated wtdl desire 1 ?) bur une r 
who has (daireful iiiiciidtm) and does not disso¬ 

ciate Iies mind from the objects ul sense, is not expected ui 
.11 Lam de^chmcnc from worldly object*/ The Mjltiisaii^hskjs, 
f think, bold the identical Opinion though it ls not so dearly 

ex pressed in Vasia mi rn , it is only the SarvJitivSdms who held 

ehe opinion that the vijniruw conduce to tfrigs and not to c trig* 
(Mmido. p. 48), 

Rf, fmiriyiis (Ortjaai^ of sense): 

Ciskkhunj rffpijm pASSatf ti (kvti. xvili. g). Sentient 
surf ice of die eves see). 5 

In die fCathdujltljH (xviii, <j). die Mahasuiglukas arc >ard 
Co hold the opinion that tine organs ot sense perceive and not 
their pcrocprivfi faculty (ttijnartii)* This is aha die view of the 
Vaibhaiikas [vide Kola, trand. r* p. 81*2). The Sada schools 
md the Thera vadins hold the opposite view- (see infrt). 

Re, J nupukbabhatntMy* (Gradual mJisatiof* of the truths) 1 

Tile Maliasahghikas hhc the Thera vadi ns bold that the 
rtalis.itEDn of the midis takes place j!J ar once .ind not gradually 
(for the contrary opinion oi die Saiviscivadm^ sec inf ft 1). 

1 Quoted m rile Ktm r p. yp horn the Artg. Nik* lit, <*■! 

i The eva see and not die ii also the opinion oi the 

Vjibhidka* {Kw. i. Si-a)* See faf r *. 

J (masl-)i vi, p. 185 fn- 


m 
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lie. siprjtijdmkbyi-ntmdb,i (EmuiiujiaLiun without knowledge): 

The Buddhists iidniit two kinds uf nhadha one attained by 
mcam of knowledge (pf>tti.<a»}kbyii) uiid the ocher by complete 
remov.il of 4II impurities which came rebirth. and Hot by kftuw- 
l«lge (fiptttUiamkhya). The Mabasanghik-is hold that rlw: Licrci h 
puscid ttbhivj (subsequent absence} of Jbtnruu in virtue of their 
spontaneous dejtructidli. which are not reborn. 1 

Re. Klem-hija. (Germ of tin pun ties): 

The MiblJaiighikw stare that hlclx-htj* is a elturma 
distinct from kUii {Kola, v. p. 7). 

Rc. SmIi: 

The Mabaucfighikis maintain ,.j against the SatvistivaJin* 
tfuc the present exists but not the past and future. 

Ae. Vijnapti (Signs of intimation): 

Tlic Mahosaijglukas hold that t tijSitpii ts also an act 

(Koh, iv. p. 3). (Cf- p. 71). 

Other opinions: 

The following are some of the doettmes attributed to rhe 
Mahiiaiighikas r n the K*thh*tlhu only: — 

(i) Restraint («nw^ or utir«traiiie of the 

Citgans of sense should be treated as action (ktmm*)* The 
Theravadins regard it as iion-actiwi, dieir contention herng tliat 
jsi action thou Id be defined as the actual functioning of the five 
organs of Sense initiated by mind (Vcfjrti). Kvh. XII. 1. 

(11} All actions (sxbkim Lirnm^m) are accompanied by 
rt!u ^ t5 ( ut, *i P^O- Th c Thenvadins contend that as is the 

1 tCw (nwd.}, ii t p. iSo. z a. K»U, (roui.), Iv. p. 5*. 
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source of all actions, 1 2 * and as there are avyakata (neither good nor 
bad) and avipaka (unaccompanied by any result) cittas? there 
must be also avyakata and avipaka kammas, hence all actions arc 
not necessarily accompanied by results.— Kvu. XII. 2. 

(iii) Sound and other ayatanas (spheres of the organs of 
sense) are also results of actions ( kammassa katattd uppannam). 
In short, all non-materials ( arupadhamma ) are products of actions 
(, kammasamutthdnd ).— Kvu., XII. 3 & 4.* 

(iv) Acquisition of moral purity is not mental ( sllam aceta- 
sikan ti; sllam na cittanuparivatti ti). Kvu. X. 7. 8. 

The Mahasahghikas imply by the above opinion of theirs 
that purity in speech (samma vaca), actions (samma kammanta) 
and means of livelihood (samma ajlva) is a corporeal property and 
as such is non-mental and requires no arammana (basis). 4 The 
M. mean that the observance of sllas transforms die bodily cons¬ 
tituents of a being in such a way diat it can no longer commit 
any wrong, i.e., cannot be dusslla . 

(v) The collection of sllas (merits) is not associated with 
mind, (cittavippayuttam silopacayam). Kvu. X. 9. 

Buddhaghosa explains this is due to misapprehension of the 
sense of the passage in the Sarny utta Nikdya (I. p. 33): drama - 
ropd vanaropd ye jand...tesam sada punnam pavaddhati (the 
merits of those who plant park and woods increase at all times). 

(vi) Maggasamangissa rupam maggo ti . 5 6 Kvu. X. 2. 

(vii) Maggasamangi dvihi silebi samanndgato ti?' Kvu. X. 6. 

1 Cetanahani kammam vadami— Atthas., p. 135. 

2 Sec Dhammasarigani. pp. 87 ff. 3 Cf. Kosa, (trasl.), i, p. 69-70. 

4 Kvu. I, p. 422. See p. 21, re. Anusaya. 

5 Trans!. “That the physical frame of one who is practising the 

eightfold path is included in that path.” Points of Controversy , p. 244. 

6 Transl. “That one who is engaged in the path is practising a 
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A maggasamangi is an advanced adept who has reached one 
of the maggas, i.e., sotapattimagga. etc., by following the eight¬ 
fold path, and is engaged in maggabhavana (higher meditations). 
His mental states are transcendental (lokutrara). The question 
is whether the sila practices' completed by him in the pre- 
sotapanna stage and still possessed by him should be regarded as 
lokuttara or lokiya (belonging to the spheres of Kama, Rupa and 
Arupa)? The M. contend that the rupa of a maggasamangi (or 
ma gg a f?ha) remains lokiya while his mental state (citta) becomes 
lokuttara, hence his silas, which belong to the category of rupa 
as shown above, remain lokiya. Of the eight factors of the 
utthangika-magga, three, viz., samma vaca, kammanta and ajiva 
of a sotapanna arc silas and as such they are lokiya but the remain¬ 
ing five which arc mental (arupa) may be lokuttara. A sotapanna 
therefore is in possession of lokiya silas but if he practises sam- 
masati, sammavayama, etc. he may be said to have lokuttara-silas. 
The Th. do not make any such distinction, for, all the eight 
silas, according to them, emanate from mind ; 2 so the silas of a 
sotapanna, who has Iokuttara-citta, are lokuttara. 

(viii) Acts of intimation arc virtues (vinnatti silan ti). 

(ix) Acts not intimating a moral purpose is immoral 2 
(avinnatti dussilyan ti). Kvu. X. to, u. 

double morality." Ibid., p. 248. Vism.. p. 6: Silena sotapanna- 
Mkadaganubhavassa karanam pakasitam hoti. Sotapanno hi silesu pari- 
purakari ti vutto, tatha sakadagamL 
x See Dbatnmasahgani. p. 6o. 

2 - P- 6: Kini silan ti? Cctana silani, cetasikani silanx, 

samvara silam, avitikkamo silan ti (quoted from Pdtisambhidamagga I. 

P- 44 )- 

1 See Points of Controversy, p. 25.1 For definition of Vinnatti, 

5 cc Atthas., pp. 8^ ff. 
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Sila* according ro the M t must be positive action and not 
mere restraint (samvara), m any vmS4tti (intimation) 1 yy means 
of body or speech is *Tla + Salutation, rising ro welcome folding 
IisuuLt. etc., ure Alias. The XL, in view of their opinion that 
there may lx accumulation of dement'. Without the association 
of mind (eiUiiuipfhiyattam 4 fH*nfttipA?tty£m) m contend “that ums 
not intimating a moral purpose arc immoral/' 

(x) Insight is dissociated from mind (jiar^ru eitt*vip- 

JET™. XL -j. 

(xi) One should nnt hi railed nan? (pniiesscd of insight] 

l hough his Spiritual ignorance) is gr«ne bur his thoughts 

art nor conjoined wirh insight, (Jitititir vtgtt? njruvippdyuttt 
cm? vAttemdn? tia tMitekbam 'font' r/). £«#* XL a. 

In this controversy wifirf means nuggaiUna (insight belong¬ 
ing to the adepts who are in one of die four maggas)* The M. 
contend that at the moment when an adept ha* cakkhuvinnjas. 
etc,, lie cannot have magganana. In other words they mean to 
say that ir only when in adept develops maggatuiia and stops 
lus sense perceptions (vmnanas}, he may be described as 'nanf , 
hence nana as not associated with mind (cjtm = viiuu/u). 

(xii) AhttaUtnfiUm ftifiwukhati kusalMmilm I/. 1 Kim* 
XIV. i. 

The M. com end due is die same object may be die cause 
of both rjgA (attachment) Lind virdgA [detachment) and as one 
may follow rhr ocher immediately, it may be stated that kin a la 
is rhe dndnUTjfgjtetyM (contiguous cause) of akusala and vie? 
t/?rsA . Tile Th« point cur that cultivation of kno d a mu lfl must 
be made deliberately (yoniso manasikamco} while civic of akusah- 
muia does not require any such thinking (ayomso manankamto), 

i “Thai a kadi of bod tWijht w eonwciitivt tv a Iwid* ihai b 
go«d. and conversely-" /Wj fl/ Contrvwrsy. p. 
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and also that Tick&bammdsarlnZ (reniiDCOTDg thought) does ttai 
always follow kanidj/innj (worldly thought) Lind i /ice versa. and 
■lo knsabmfil.i cm not be regarded generally as die con rig nous 
cause of aku^ifamiila and vice urw;;. 1 

fatiit) Paewyat* vautitbit* it. (One phenomenon can be 

related to anochtT in one way rally). Kum. XV. i. 

The M. now enter into the problem of pacay&s* Tlicre 
arc twenty-four kinds of pan cay as, viz. p lictu F arattmiana. adl li¬ 
ps ri p sahsjar.i, anantm, ere- 3 They raise die quetfim whether 
one object can be placed under two or more kinds of paecay.is nf 
another object, or one can be related to another by one relation 
only. The Th. hold that one object may be two kinds ot 
paecayas, c.g. p viriya may be both adhipali and sdhajdtt; 
vimatma may be both beta and tuihipiit. The M. do not 
subscribe rn rhis view, 

(jtiv) Avijjd pAccAys pt MmblMrj. m vatUbbatp "stmkhSri 

psttdyi pi avijja f /.' 1 Kvh. XV. 2* 

This view of die M. is only a corollary co the previous oclC- 
Thc M hold that avijja is the hatu (cause) of samkhani and as 
such there cannot be any other relation between the two. The 
Th.. however, argue that avijja and simkhara are related to 
each edict both as Itctu and sahajita (cu-cxiALcni) or aiinaui.niiVi 
(reciprocal), hence at may be stated rhat samkhara arc sahaylca 
patcaya of avijja, and vice vats*. 1 In rhe Vibhanga (pp, 156 IT.) 

1 CL TikapAithjnj, pp, i f& H. 

3 Sc c Atib**.. p, 9; Duktpdtthlna, p. 35 Points t>f Com raveriy. 

App.| pp 39 a ?; Fsyrbvhgy. pp, ctjUl fi. 

3 ‘Thar whem* action* .ire mrifltEEoned hy ignnraiice, we may 
not say dmt ijfTiEirjncc if conditioned by serin ns." Patau cf 
Comrmmty, p 294. 

r\ Ci. M*fibima Nikaya, F, p. 54-^5 ■ avijjj sanmdayj atava 
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die sainpayuttn (associated) and annamaiiiia (reciprocal) relatiom 
between any twn consecutive links of the drain of Causation are 
exhaustively dealt wiih, showing dearly the attitude of the 
ThenVidms to the problem. 

(xvj Lol;HtiiuJnam jJHnWaim WjiHd/iffl 

(XV. 6) (decay and deirh of snprajmindanc beings of objects are 

iKn supra munch) lie). 

(xvi) Pare pxnissa at lam nigg^nhiu (XVI. i). 

Tbc MabSsahghik** l»ld that the spiriruafly advanced 
monks develop the power of controlling others' tlmrgltts. 

(xvii) tedhibaterta tanunnlgato kapf>am tittbryyt (XI. 5). 
On the basis of Buddha's statement rhar tboie who have 
mastered (higher powers) may live for an aeon if he so 

wishes, 1 tile M.ihrisanghikas state that by means of higher 
a ruin merits one can irttrml his life up to 1 k.ilpj 


jdi'jciiniiitjyi avijja; h1m» Dlgh* Nitiya, II. p. vififilinjipseca} a 

mnunip.im. vir*fi3iuxi u. 

1 infr*i. p 77= n. 4 

Cl. . p i 1 7 - 
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CHAPTER VIII (U) 

DOCTHihl'S OF CROUP H SCHOOJJ 

I he SaiJil Schools I 3 rijnnprivLidins. Bahu irony, ts 
.md Veuilyakas 

In discussing the doctrines of the jails and other schools. 
Vasumitta h.is mixed them up with the Mdiasnnghikns, pm* 
tuWy with that section of the Mahisanghtlcas who are tlrtdn 
gurshed in die Ktthivatthu-atthMkathA as cida* Mdms.mghika, 
h is on die basis of the Lathav&ttiut dut we have distinguished 
the doctrine of the later Mohiarighikas, whose opinion may 
be taken as identical with rk of the jsita and Other schools 
and put them together in the following pages, 

(* h BmdJha bumtin? 

In Vasumhns treatise die Buddhas arc described as 
bkettm* (snpramimd.inc), and as such lie is made of an.br.vjj 
dUrmu' (pure qualities, without sleep ur dream which are con¬ 
comitants of list*m t Ibarmss), Bud dims have unlimited rnp.s- 
**“ (material bodies), powers (My), length of life (Syn), etc. 


i Matilda rrtitltT.t it as "no larrava sfbtrtnjij." The tendering. I 
»«oLl peek, i, “anStrava dhonn.w" «. Buddha, « embodiment of 

" n y v3 ' Jhirr,l;,> - . .. smiilfaish., pnjflisi.. vinnika*. 

ind virau^inadortiu^. u,r of mpa, vwlani, safiffli, ,„J 

^';T ^ Jrc ™ See my „/ MM yStilt 

, * JJ7n W ***** Hwuyitu (hmaJorth inJbitnl as 

Atprtfj), p io3. 
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In die KutbJtottbu (XVll. i & 1} die above doctrines are 
attributed m die Vetulyakas, according in whom die Buddha 
does not Jive in die worfj of men neitiler should he Ik lot.1 led 
anywhere and it is his created form [tibhinitnmtiQ jino) that 
delivered die religious discourses. The TIict.iv. id ins account Fur 
tltis heresy by saying dint it is due to die literal hut wrong inrer- 
prciati™' of the passage: fibitgavii lake jj(o lute sdmbuddha 
fokunt tibhibbuyyd liihitr&fi anupaiiUo luheni ti (Buddha. born 
and enlightened in rius world, overcame this world and remained 
untouched by rhe things of die world— Sam. Nik., in. up). 
Thb is supplemented by further discussions in the Kv»„ (WIN. 
i, 2 & XXI. 6) relating to die heresies also attributed to the 
Veiiityakas, vis:.. Na vdthiblMm, "fhitldbo Uhugat/i mruwwbh 
41 tiSA” ti (Jt should nut be said that BuJJlw lived in die world 
of men—XVIIT 1): SMa tlita Bttddhi nuhmti fi l (BuJdhas 
exist in all corners of the world— XXf, 6) and, Abhuiimmiien# 
Jaito fi (the discourses arc delivered lay created forms—XVljl. 
2). These show that according to the opponents of die Then- 
vadins the Buddha is omnipresent and as such b beyond the 
possibility of location in any particular direction or sphere and 
due all the preaching of Buddhism has been done by the 
.ipparidncul iiiw,cs of Buddha. 

Buddlijghnsa with his usual naivety understood the 
Vcrulvahiu as holding die opinion that Buddha remained always 
in die Tusita heaven, where he was before he came to this 
world. The discussions in the KatlsSvitltbu .is also die terse 
statements of Vasnmitrn leave no room for douhr about die fact 
that die Mahasangbibs (specially dieir offshoots.—die Vtndya- 

I Thil it ihr opinion of die Mjltl'anphikj- nsily according to 
1 1 if A!W 
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kas and flic LokoLtara vad ins) regarded Buddha its tr.insoendctiral 
Masiida Suggests rli.it the SsWtbbhgjthPiytt of Buddha is 
referred to in the heresies, bur the time of emergence of the 
conception uf sambhogakjya i; jrrll a matter of controversy," 
From die discussion rn rile tilts (XXJ. 5) concerning 

titil/i Bttthihinsm HitdAhebi hsniitirtk&tji Is (whether Buddha- 
mutually differ?) it seems ifut the AndhahaS (another offshoot 
0/ the Maliasai'igliikas) were <ritl concerned with the Sjmbbogd- 
hy* and Jiad not yet arrived at the conception of the DSidrnia 
kayti. Buddiiaglmsa says that die Andhakas hold that Buddhas 
differ from otic another in some tjuaiitics other than aciaiimieiirs 
hke uttfguhia*, umyfpmtbini, etc.. the orthodox school 
holding that Buddhas may differ in respect of jarsrj (body), ayn 
(length of life) and ptbiuva (radiance) but not in regard to the 
attainments mentioned above. The discussion in the Kvu 
(XVIU. 3) shows that die LWapJchikas !ie!d die views dial 
Buddhas can have no LsrtuU (compassion), and rhdL Buddha's 
body is made of srtiima dhitmti. hi the Mdfmastti ([, p. 167-^) 
the concepcion uf folsotiJKt Buddha appears rhiis:—Tnnsrcniien 
lal are rhe practices of Rhagavan, and so arc his hiitUtulilsis, 
his raring, drinking and such other daily actions, He f ( ,]| (lw <- 
the wave of the world just as* much as he foUows rhe tonsoenden- 
r.il ways. He makes a show of standing, walking and other 
tnyipdtbas, hut he never gets tired. He washes his feet or Jmdy 
though there is no dirt to wash, he cleanses his teeth 

1 Mawda'i i.j'iimin. howtvrr. cm be supported by th v t |iat 
m the Mti&mtm (l p. ,(9) Buridlu v lay* is equated » sshyasuUr^ 
"..itTod .mo Chiu* by f>*„ ,h<» g wl,«h » also ,hc mutoinc of 

saniihof.il.iy*. ict my Asfctfj pp. , , 7 _ l20 . 

5 *&*"*•. f' P *f*[*™ f 

R«rn«iapif=rT nnr isliiWrafa n 
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though his mouth smells I'kc -i Inrus: 1 he eats though he 
has no hunger, and sn forth- These arc all due ro his Iwuig an 
embodiment of the effects of good actions. 3 There is driving 
in common between Him and the beings uf rite world, Every¬ 
thing of the great tfi is transcendental including Ins advent into 
the world . a 

If the transcendence of Buddh-i tve jdmitrcd. then it follows 
„ 3 matter of course time his length of life would he unlimited 
and that he could not be subject to sleep or dream, as he could 
have no fatigue, and one who is wit!tour sleep and ever awake 
lias nothing to do with dream. It i* worth noting here that 
even in the Pali mP-ts like the there are 

hints to the effect that a Ifuddlia. if he wishes, can extend [ns 
life-limit up to a K«lp« or the end of a K4f* ^US revealing 
thir the transcendental Conception lias taken mots in the nnndi 
of lilt Buddhists at a very early date. 

In die Kathhtfttbti' die discussion resting with the tuple: 
liuMfdifa ffhtffnncfo vohiro toLuUnro Ii reveals that the 
Andhakas. to whom the above opinion i* ascribed, held that 
Buddha's actions (c tohSro) ate hkntt<tn and that they Ate mated 
as lelnyA (mundane) and lokuttent (supr.imund.ine) according as 
die object of the action is toiiy* or faiuttara. Mr. bhwc Zan 
Aung prefers to confine the sense of the word tfl 

i Cf, SW. XV1IL 4 : (inddha^s rvtugjvno utcimpassavo 
otiviya dine gaMliaiaic mlhiginhSuti ^miiun of w™ rWlukas ml 
IJir.if jp.nfuku- „ 

x Mb*., I, p- i(5q: SiTUt TO < c f / " ,J1 ' 

r p. a A 34: 1 * p- 

4 D'zU. II, p. 103 yas« kasMci «ldhip»l.. bUviti-* 

akmikbaimna k-ippryi va nuHcvya kjppivawwin vi- 

5 Kv».. II. m 6 W 
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pcech . and wc think there is good reason for ,t.' f n Vasu . 

ZT -TT ° Pin ' 0n ° f tH,S naturc “ ^buted to ‘the 
Mahasanghikas in contrast to the Sarvastivadins, viz the sii'ra 

(or discourses) preached by the Buddha are all oerferr ' , 

~ d on,y w,th ~ 

words !rr,n . / Cannot be normally expressed by 

an «d ama »^wh“h P ife “ “ thc ^ 

treatise el, „s; -fl b .j, ' “ “P ressed Vasiimitia's 

is not in conformity with the tn.rl, t , * 

by the World-honoured one ”* fn r! pfCachcd 

of the Saddharmapundarika it h k ^ ^M'^lyiparivarU 

up deluded beings m his doctrines,‘l^d,^ f ^ 
to various expedients which were fnh d . ^ rCC ° UrSC 

::;t i d x° ush -t ^ 

1 , d '“"“•'tty ate not his real teachings.’ 

W trt^'an^^’ V ~>r, Buddhas 
. y man. and ^ p „ !c „ ( ^ 

a C r„ l', V ,[' r ' W ‘’’"'•""fan nmol uSms, 

■utan, the uncalled SuT^tj^, 

5 Masuda, pp . 2I , 42 4 "tyvrts. p. ,98 

W Kvyajni, ta mcans cognizan<;c of 

arc destroyed; 3,1 thc 
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mind, Lht; SarvisEivada holding that all Arhics may hive i*qw- 
bur a few only have rfJtflJfwiwMtM; the Tlieraviduis, 
however* do nor moke such a distinction. 

Among the ocher ittnbuu:s of liib tok&MrA IhiJJlin, Vasil- 
uilira's treatise *pcak* of his powers (fwifti) 1 as unlimited while 
die MtihAmitu of his five eyes (fgkftof as uncommon 


(b) AjiMphhspmnj meJiii togtii/anec of ihc fact that one will 
not be rebum a^airt, KoIj, VI. 6y; p. 54 

Cf. Atpreiit p. jo 6 fn. 3. 

i Thi cm balls are,— 

[MuhiwLiiu. pp_ 15^160) (Ktthfa’tnk# and Mtfjhtm# 

NiLjyj). 

i. *fn * Jb^tba^m 

2 W qfri<K -fftt ? 

J, FTj^jlr^ }i 3 /J XJiAdlfl&JjHftl PJJH.J^rfllfPTf ffffclrt 

jini^ 


4 ^tktfirmni 
£ qnn^ihrt^aMjfa Mn 

fj vW aftnrtflij nwnraq 

vamfljfiqfV ifa 
8 . gpfiiTni "kfn 

io. rioiTifam* wisrlfai 

a liy iyrt, ilir uat tuean» 
fwinaCrt dhttmac,. ami bmhtfaac 
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former are promulgators of a new law while the Arhats are only 
followers of the same. 1 

II. Are Bodhisattvas average beings? 

If, according to the Mahasahghikas, Buddhas are lokottara, 
and if the Buddhas, we futhitjjanas know of, are only created 
forms of the real Buddha, the Bodhisattvas also cannot be average 
human beings—they must also be supramundane. In Vasu- 
mitra’s treatise the following account of die Bodhisattvas is 
given: The Bodhisattvas do not pass through the embryonic 
stages. They assume the form of white elephants when they 
enter their mothers* wombs and come out of the same by the 
right side. The above opinion is the natural outcome of the 
legendary belief that came to be woven around the person of the 
great man about a century after his actual existence. In the 
Lalitavistara 2 the Bodhisaitva is placed not only in a crystal 
casket put within the womb but while in that state he is said 
to be preaching his dbarma to the heavenly beings that flocked 
around him. The stories of the white elephant seen by Maya 
in a dream at the time of her conception and the birth of the 
Bodhisattva by bursting through the right side of the mother’s 
womb are too well-known to need any comment. The incor¬ 
poration of these legends in the doctrines of the Mahasahghikas 
shows that the Bodhisattva conception of the Mahayanists was 
yet in the course of development. 

The only doctrine that can be described as Mahayanic is 
that Bodhisattvas take birth out of their own free will in any 
form of existence for imparting Buddhist dharmas to the sentient 

1 This argument is adduced in the Kvu. Sec also Sam. Nik., Ill, 
p. 66. 

2 Lalitavistara, ch. VI, p. 73 (of A.S.B. edition). 
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beinijs of rhar parccul ji font! of existence 1 an idea welt ilhis- 
trared m the fAtak^s, mid developed in the later Mahay an a 
works like rhe Siksjstmutcaya and tltc BotlhutJtyavttiatit Tills 
topic has been raken up for discussion in the Kgibivttlthsi 
(XXI If. 3); Bod his<ti tv issenyaitAmjtStdtiktihtiH vmipSlam 

gdcchau ti —bur the arguments put forward completely ignore 
ilie standpoint of rhr Milusuighilui and attempt to show the 
un ten ability of the opponent's proposition by treating the liudhi- 
saerva as nothing hot an average human adept toiling along the 
path towards die attainment of bodbl 

In die myimakkiniikathAr (Kvu.. fV. 8. Xll. 5, 6 XIII. 4) 
tlie same attitude it taken by rhe Thera vadins. By ntyama, the 
Theravadins understand SimmetUntyim* and miechtitamyinu. 
rhe former being the practice of hraftnhtetinya (purity in conduct) 
and ariyarnagga (path of sanctification) including, for the ttodhi- 
sartvas, the fulfilment of para mis, leading ro mbbana (i.c. tmmyA 
teva or tammdtU), and the latrei die commission of heinous crime, 1 , 
(tfiwfl Uriyaktmm) leading to hell (i.e,. mithyatm or mfcchaHa), 

.ill other practices being looked upon os smygtm (urtpKtl«ditcd). A 
In the sense « expressed above any Sravaka can be a ttmmJtb,. 
tttyamu and he need not be a bcdJiisatCva. Tlic Theravadms do 
na^t recognise the hodhisattva* as superior in attainments 10 the 
ravaitas. jnd in the matter of btshm&cjny^ and practice of Afiyd- 

yggA they do not wanr to make any distinction between a 
Sravaka and a Bodtuiatrva, 

fn rhe Lahkavatira and Asaiiga’s SiHtaUnkAn and such 
<*hcr Mahay ana works however it is reputedly stared that a 

I ManiJii, p. 21 

1 mu. t|i L - path ttennql tu n»di Nihbjna. 

*JJ!£ ** 7814|: imr <hf ntyimr ^ -**• ***** 
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person by the development of bodhicitta becomes a niyata ^ 
Bodhisattva, i.c., through the fulfilment of pdramis and practice 
of the various forms of asceticism he is to become ultimately a 
Buddha. Siddhartha Gautama, in one of his previous births as 
Jotipala-manava, did, as a matter of fact, develop bodhicitta at 
the time of Kassapa Buddha and then through several births, he 
fulfilled the paramis and took recourse to all possible sddhanas . 
whether Buddhistic or non-Buddhistic and ultimately attained 
perfection. He even became disciples of Alara Kalama and 
Rudraka Ramaputta whose doctrines are treated as heresies in the 
Brahmajdla and other suttas. In the Mahayana texts emphasis 
is laid more on bodhicitta than on brabmacariya and ariyamagga. 

In the Kathdvatthu discussion, the Mahayanic sense of niyata is 
ignored and the Thcravada sense of sammattaniydma is kept in 
view. In the Kathdvatthu (XIII. 4) it is argued that to speak of 
a niyata sravaka or bodhisattva to have become a sammatta 1 
is illogical. The difference of op mon really rests on the 
interpretation given to the word niyata in Mahayana texts as 
against that given by the Kathdvatthu writer and commentator. 
Inspitc of the above interpretation of niydma and attitude of the 
Thcravadins they contend that Gautama Buddha in his bodhi¬ 
sattva existence did not become a disciple (sravaka) of Kassapa 
Buddha. In support of their contention they cited the passage: 
na me dcariyo atthi , sadiso me na vijjati etc. The Andhakas, 
strangely enough, took the opposite view and asserted that he 
did become a sravaka of Kassapa Buddha and cited the passage 
from the Majjhima Nikdya (ii, p. 54): Kassapo, aham Ananda 
bhagavati brahmacariyam acarim sambodhdyd ti etc. 2 

1 Na niyatassa niyamokkamatiarn tasma asadbakan ti. Kvu. A., 

F- > 43 - 

2 Kvu., p. 288. 
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According to the Tlicravadiru, the Bodhisiittvits as .1 class of 
■ being* as envisaged in the iuttaLitikara and Lavskauaiara do not 
cxur. The iiidividtj.il, who happens 10 become the Buddha, is 
called j bodlihiittva in fiij pRvtous Existence just to distinguish 
him as a being superior to an average one; by call rig him .1 
bodbisartvj die Thenvadins do nor attribute ro him any special 
virtues unattainable hy a stivaki. The Mahtaffghiku or the 
And ha Is as do not subscribe to the shove view. According to 
liitrm an individual from the moment he develops bodhictit* 
becomes a bedbistH* and 11 destined (ttiyau) ro become a Buddha 
and follows a career which is quite different from that ni 
a Iwdj. The career of the former 15 marked inure hy love 
and compassion for die suffering being* rhuti by path-culture 
wliile that of die liLtcr has more of pith-culture and si dhana 
than exercise of melt* and kanma. * 

111 , Ate Arhats fully emancipated? 

According to Vssiimirra, Bhavya and Viniradevj, the wcos , 
non of the Mdilsahghikas torn rhe TVravidiru happened on 
accounr oi the five points u f Mafudeva. Four of tbc.se points 
relate rn tfic qualities attainable by an Arhar. According to the 
Thcravadms only one who is fully emancipated is called 
an Arhar- he is *nup*tto sadattbo vtUrago vttddt/so vitamobo 

kbmattva obitMiro iaiaktraniyo ndfaram ittbsttiyi ti (in 
possession of the excellent god, fret from attachment, hatred and 
delusion, in short, all impurities, relieved uf burden of k hand has, 
lecomphshed in all dime is ro be done and devoid of any further 
existence). Hr bis further acquired the clear vision a hour the 
™gin and destruction of tilings, got rid uf all doubts (lujkkb*) 
trhou. die Ruddier, Dhanmia and Sarigha, non-existence of soul 
the theory of causation, seen things for himself without the 
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help of others (na paravitarana)' and attained bodh, which how¬ 
ever is catumaggafinana 1 2 and not sabbaniiutanana— the bodhi of 
the Buddhas. 3 4 The Theravadins do not admit the failings 
which are attributed to the Arhats by the BahusrutTyas, the Saila 
schools and the Haimavatas. The failings are thus enumerated 
in Vasumitra’s treatise: 

(1) Arhats can be tempted by others; 

(2) They have still ignorance; 

(3) They have still doubt; 

(4) They gain knowledge through others’(help). 5 6 7 

In the Katbavatthu (II. 1-5) all the above statements are 
taken up for discussion and appear thus. 

(/) Atthi arabato ragoi (II. i). f ‘ 

(if) Atthi arabato anfianan' ti? (II. 2). 

(//<) Atthi arabato kankba ti? (II. 3). 

(iv) Atthi arabato paravitarana ti? (II- 4) 

The Theravadins emphatically deny that an Arhat who is 
free from attachment ( vitaraga ) can be subject to temptation. TI 


1 See infra, p. 87. 

2 The catumaggas arc sotapatti, sakadaganu, anaganu and arhatta. 

3 See Kvu., A., p. 76. 

4 For the discussion “Parihayati araha arahatta ti sec infra, p. 90. 

5 Masuda. pp. 24. 36. 38. <jX- cf - l R/IS - , 9 , °- PP 4 * 3 ' 4 2 3 For 

the 5th point sec infra, p. 87. ... , 

6 In the text the wording is “atthi arahato asuc.sukkavisatth. P 

It perhaps refers to an instance of the Mara gods having removed 
asucisukka of an arhat. The commentator remarks that the impostors 
passing as arhats may have asucisukkavisatthi and upon that the con¬ 
tention of the Saila schools is based. The Theravadins take thc.r stand 
upon the fact an arhat cannot have raga and hence they cannot comm 
asucisukkavisatthi. 

7 Annanam is not the same as avijja. 
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opponents, as shown in the AW. draw a subtle disrnciion 
Iw-'twren i Sa-{ = i’jFM. SlM-)Jb*mm4tus*!4*rb4i and a /W*- 
itfMntmdiitutlantrhdt, r!w former, according to tile cummenratnr. 
is a P*S»Svtm H ila and (lie latter an Ubhdtobha^uimHlid that is, 
rht knowledge of rhe former is confined m his own personal 
attainment* while rhar of the latter i s extended to other’s Jit.nn- 
menrs besides liis own. In the Pali texts rhe UbhgtobblgavimiiUd 
Is line tfgatJcJ as superior to die PanAawmuttj the only distinc¬ 
tion imde between the two is that rhe former lias stnulkibbini- 
vaa' .md realisation of eight virnokkh.is 9 while the latter hat 
utppttisanibhauvcjii and rcidisation of only four jlianas,* htu as 
f ir as the question of rSgf or jW i> concerned both the classes 
of Afliats must he regarded as completely free from them, hence 
the subtle distinction drawn by die opponents is of no avail 
according to the Thcravadin*. 

The next two punts, that an arbat may liavc ignorance (i.c. 
**"? 4 anJ llM **>*0*) ^ Whr (ixMi or vinutt) are also 
vehemently opposed by die Tfieravadins on die ground that one 
omint be an arhat unless he gets nd of and tnctkkcbi and 
develops perfect vision free from impurities (virtjtm vVamtbm 
tihimnuctLUium) af tet luving dispersed all Ins doubts (kahkhi 
vjipayanti sahU). 

The opponents, as presented m rhe AW, in this cue i[v> 
draw a dudnctioii between a Sadliamnukusala-arhar and a Para 

I Sanidth.1 lead’. Lu csfieenrraiwn nf rlioijgtstj, mid eradication of 
itludinvni Cf- I. p fjj: rfgjnnflfjgJ citOiiimmUi, 

l i,i the cighi Ifimokkh*/' hx Appendix. 

3 V, F J ” J[I * fcadi to kiwwLdgr ar*J removal a \ ipn o iaaat (i. 
sin£HtLsrd, I, p. fir: -Lr/jirvfrfgi funOwimmli. 

^ a. A*? r ,u. pp. ago. J7 6. w \Unbi™. I. p. 477 an.) 

HI. r ,8* FmypUftS&tU' )+ ?i 
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dhamma-kusala-arhat, saying that both the classes of arhats may 
not have avijja in regard to the truths, the theory of causation, 
etc. or vicikiccha about Buddha, Dharma and Sarigha or absence 
of soul, but the former may have annana and kankbd, say, as 
regards the name and family of an unknown man or woman 
or of a tree. It should be noted here the opponents do not mean 
sabbahhutahana (omniscience) but just paradhammanana—an 
intellectual power attained by the Ubhatobhagavimutta-arhats, 
by which they can know many things outside himself. Arguing 
in this way the opponents maintain that a section of die arhats, 
i.e., the Pannavimuttas or Sa-dhammakusala-arhats have ignor¬ 
ance ( annana ) relating to things or qualities other than those 
belonging to himself. 

The same arguments and counter-arguments are applied in 
the next discussion relating to atthi arabato paravitarana? The 
word paravitarana perplexed our translator Mr. Shwe Zan 
Aung. 1 The discussion in the Kvh. reveals that the word 
means that an arhat develops faith in the Triratna or acquires 
knowledge of the trudis, etc. not by himself but through the 
instruction of his preceptor' in whom he had firm faith. The 
Theravadins oppose the contention of the opponents, saying that 
an arhat is vitamoba and is pssessed of dhammacakkhu and so 
he does not require paravitarana. The opponents as before 
contend that a sa-dhammakusala-arhat requires paravitarana. 
while a para-dhammakusala-arhat does not. 

Another statement of Vasumitra relating to the Arhats, 

1 “Excelled by others.” See Points of the Controversy. p. 119. 
Buddhaghosa writes: yasma yesam tani vatthuni pare vitaranu pakasenti 

acikkhanti tasma tesani atthi paravitarana d. 

Cf. Masuda. p. 24: “gain spiritual perception by the help ol 

others (lit. enlightenment through others). 
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namely, lh one who u krtikrty.ili (=?Pali: katakaramyo) docs 
not take any dharma to himself a.c. has no attachment lor 
worldly tilings" is echoed* I think* in the Kum. (XVIJ, i & XXII. 

in these terms: Atthi rfru&rfto pmSfiapacfiyo ft? and ambit 
kwaUairo pArmihbay^ ti r The Thera vad ms agreeing with the 
Mahisaiighikas con re fid that the Citta of Arhw goes beyond 
pap& and puny.;. kxstiU and akusaU. kriya and vipdka* hence, 
to speak of them :ts acquiring merits or dements is absurd. 
The opponents, the AnJbdkn, however, contend that rhe Arluts 
perform many good deeds, e.g., making gifts, worshipping 
Caityas and So forth, and remain always self-possessed (.sdfo saw- 
pujiirwt] even at the time of his pannibblna, and sc lie docs 
collect merits arid passes away with kuSiiUctttd. 

Neither rhe above discussions rn the Kdthauattbtt nor the 
terse statements of Yasumitra help m much in finding out the 
real difference between the Andhakas and die Theraviidins about 
the position of an Arlut* The Mftliiylfia works pint out the 
distinction thus: Adults, who are perfect Sdvakas, get rtd of 
only klfjjvmm. i t . the veil of uupuridcs consisting of mga, 
daw, muha, stfabbatapacimiM, and vieikkeha hut not of jncyi- 
vdrand k i r e,, the vdl which conceals the truth—the veil which 
can only be removed by realising the Dhamia-sufiyata or 
raxhatad It is die Buddha alone who is perfeedy emancipated 
having bodl bltlavjrana and jneyduartina removed. That rhe 
M.ih.isinngltikas appear m be groping 10 ger at this clear distinc¬ 
tion will be evident from two other topics discussed ill the Kvu. 
bur not referred to in VasumitraX treatise. The topics are,— 
a it hi bind sdnnopxnam ApfHthayA parmibkanan ti? (XXII. l) or 
At a h j /idp pat fit i? {XXI. 3). To the sc the Mahasanghikas rephe-l 

1 For details jec AspKft, pp jq If. 
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in the affirmative, saying that an arhat is nikkileso (free from 
impurities) and does attain parmibbana or arhatta but as he is 
not cognizant of all that is Buddbavisaya (domain of Buddha’s 
knowledge), it must be admitted that some sannojanas are left 
in him. This opinion may be taken as a hint that the arhats do 
not remove the jneydvarana 


2 There arc a few subsidiary discussions in the Kathavattbu relating 
to Arhats. These arc given here briefly: — 

IV. i. Householders cannot become Arhats— Theravadins. 

But householders like Yasa, Utdya, Setu became Arhats— 
Uttarapdthakas. 

IV. 2. No one is born as Arhats— Therav. 

But there arc Upahacca-(uppajja)-parinibb5yi Arhats— 
Uttarap. 

IV. 3. All dharmas of Arhats arc not anasava, c.g. their physical 
body etc.— Therav. 

But Arhats are anasava (free from asavas)— Uttarap. 

IV. 4. In die Arhat stage, only arhattaphala is acquir cd—Therav. 

But all the phalas arc possessed by die Arhats— Uttarap. 

IV. 5. An Arhat is chajupckkho (see App.)— Therav. 

Rather Araha chahi upekkhahi samannagato— Uttarap. 

IV. 10. All sannojanas are gradually destroyed anti not by 
Arhattamagga alone— Therav . 

But by the destruction of all sannojanas one becomes an 
Arhat— Andhakas. 

XVII. 2. Arhats may have untimely death as arahatghataka is 
mentioned in the Buddhavacanas— Therav. 

But as one cannot become an Arhat before the karmaic 
effects are exhausted, an Arhat cannot have untimely 
death— Raja^irikas and Siddhatthikas. 

XVII. 3. Arhats do not die when in imperturbable meditation and 
devoid of kriyacitra— Therav. 

But did not Gautama Buddha pass away immediately 
after arising from the 4th jhana— Uttarap. 
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IV. Gen there 6c t'Mgr'wer, <,/ Arb*U. Scot Mipmiw W 

O/Asi- PbdUsthas? __ 

The following view? legating <hc pus.bijity 0 f retrogression 
of Arhits, Sroraapinnas md other pfel^s arc .wribiired ,n 

Vr mra : "* “ ™ d ** ,nd « 

™ mdr nilvsctti: 

(0 From the gotnWjumidhorma there is in ;|l stage* the 
possibility of retrogression. 

(iij A Srtaipamu, has a ch;in „ d rctrogrf „ i0n whfJc ^ 
Adiat has out. 

Tk 4»Vc «.(, yic j„ dlKUSKd , 0 C j<C U.lk 
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, md STOtaa P Wn ™ According m [he Mahasinghifcas, 

. ®*‘ 7, 5 ’ J Afbl "W™ "Me a Srotnapanna 

v n0C> WWf a contrary view, „ nhov* (n). 

juiimicu «ys due the former opinio,, Js held by d* Smash- 

■ “V Wh “ 1 '- B«Ukghoa polo* da d,„ 

J , u tdd by one «««. of the MdtistSgbfc, and „„ t 
' and » Vaaawn ,my l„« in viro [1m >icw( .y ^ 

“"t* “ * 1 ™” A*® „ « tt « tu , (| , r 

^ofJitpjnnas do not,’ 1 

AJI tlie schools advocating the view 'W >rhw retxogr« S 
Wd. « stated tn the J&*. that the havfl ^ 

gresacn. Tin*, however, contradicts the tenement of Va.tti- 

m,tfa A!l *"■ SthooU 3L '«P C that a totfpnno , s 
f Mduidu, p, 

jJ A T; ?'. 15 SatwhUiya VijjipHttiyi &bbanliiv*Koo 
**“ ea MabJuA^i .raltato pjtri h3nin, icchari. 

3 lf h p. 2j 
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sam bod hi parity ano and hence is not subject to retrogression, but 
a sakadagami or an anagaml may retrogress but not further than 
the sotapanna stage, for some of the adepts in these stages may 
have anusaya which may develop into pariyutthdna 1 and thus 
bring about the fall-an argument which will be discussed next in 
connection with the Atthamakas. In regard to these two stages 
the Kvu. corroborates Vasumitra s statement (no. u). 

Regarding the srotaapannas, Vasumitra further states that: 

(1) they are capable of knowing their own nature 

(svabbdva) through their citta and caitasika dharmas; 

( 2 ) they can also attain the dbydna; 

( 3 ) they are liable to commit all sorts of offences except 

the five anantariyas (i.e. matricide, patricide etc.) 

In the Kvu. we do not come across any controversy relating 
to the first two topics. This silence may be interpreted as that 
the Theravadins accepted the two views. As regards the third 
topic, we may take into consideration the controversy : Ditthi- 
sampanno p u gg a l° sancicca panam jiviti voropeyyd ti. (sc 
infra). A sotapanna is a person with right view {dUtk.sam- 
panno), hence, according to the Theravadins, he cannot commit 
killing ( panatipdta ) or such other offences, not to speak of die 
five extreme offences like matricide or patricide. Vasum 
perhaps speaks of the opinion of that section of the Mahasan- 
ghikas i.e., the Andhakas, who contemplate the retrogression 
of the Sotapannas while the Kvu. very likely speaks of the 
other section, according to whom the Sotapannas do not retrogress. 

1 Anusaya means that which lies in the mind in a latent state 
with the possibility of its coming into appearance if it re ' 
effective impulse, while pariyutthana means its actual appeara 
the mind without however a corresponding response in the outer wor 
For further details, see p. 94F 
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Ilirre are in Vuwmim's treadle two orlicr iCntemenU. 
^bich afw relate to the Siniaipmnai. Tltcy are,— 

f«) When one entm into the atmytkaitia-nyim** unc 
may be u:d to dotrny ail wmyajttm* 

(it) None of die dtuTmayaun*}- can he known or under- 
ltn °d. they can he attained foniy by rhusc Arv ,]ft 
pmtgjbt above the dariatumir^a). 
file kvH. contributes no discussion on the above two point*. 
The Tlicravadms alto cannot but subscribe to these views, 

V (a). Dtt the Atthttmakas' We anmayn' and panyutthana' 

Kdating to dtc AtiLamabs, V aiunt itra sjys that according 
to the Mihi^jfighrkoi— 

f'J In the eigltth stage [aaamaka4di0mi) otic can remain 

for pi long utne. 

hi 1 1ie kvu. (Ill, g) the identic jI problem u disclosed m 
fhese words: 

(i) Althatmidssd paggaUna difthptnyntthjnam pahtnan ti? 
Mi.uij i s comment <xi rhr first view seems to be wide 

Z, l l= m-ir k* llc t l UOCK ^btt-ehi as Ills Jinliorty. 

Tlie discussion in the Kdthhtattb* dears up die view thus; 


I -W jbf ftX* (j. &2, 

Jt Hitee lamyiPftiEiit* 


vtoMuthi. 

4**1* « «*-• *m w W* Cf. 

A 11* juhenub, Ml . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ * thc b "*» f 1U « C » ^ in.iu of 

W? £ rT X ' K 0f ^ ^ ho «■ 
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According co the Andbakas, an adept who is in the eighth 
stage i.c. f sotapatti-maggattha and not yet sotapanna gets 
rid of ditthipariyutthana, silabbata-p. and vicikiccha-p. but not 
ditthi-anusaya, sllabbata-a.. and vicikiccha-a., i.e., the anusa- 
yas may become active (uppajjissati) if they receive an impulse. 
The Andhakas by drawing this distinction between pariyucthana 
and anusaya hold that an atthamaka may not get rid of the 
three anusayas and consequently remain away from the sota¬ 
panna stage for a long time. 1 

The Kathdvatthu also discusses the following two allied views 
attributed to the Pubbascliyas and the Uttarapathakas: 

(i) Dittbisampanno puggalo sahcicca pdnam jivitd voro - 
peyyd ti? XII. 7 (Pubbascliyas) 

* (ii) Ditthisampannassa puggalassa pa bin a duggafi ti? XII. 
8 (Uttarapathakas). 

By the first view the Pubbascliyas mean that a person by 
having sammaditthi docs not get rid of dosa (hatred), hence lie 
can commit the sin of killing—a view wholly rejected by the 
Thcravadins. By the second view the Uttarapathakas assert 
that a person with sammadittbi cannot be reborn in a lower form 
of existence; the Thcravadins point out that it may be so, but 
he may have tanba (desire) for objects and beings belonging to 
the low'cr forms of existences. 

V (b). Are anusaya and paryavastbdna associated with 
mind or not? 

There arc in Vasumitra two statements relating to anusaya 
and paryavastbdna, which will clear up the above problem 
further.— 

1 Atdianiaka puggalas have saddha but not saddhindriya 
Andhaka. 
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(i) Jmt&tydf (dormant passions of latent b«J?J are u tit her 
ciisa nor still ika dlurnus : and again they never become the 
object of thought (anilamhana), 

('•) AnttJdyA is different from furygu'^thittitt (pervading 
I'.iiSMi) .Hid parydisAsthann is dijTtiait (mm gnitjAyit It muse be 
laid that die jnusdy* Joei nut combine (sJmprjyuj) with the 
CiEia whereas tlic pAtyautsthkng Joes. 

Relating to rhe above topics, the A'u». has, 

(i) Anustyi gnarammgna u? (IX. 4) and titlavippiyittii 

(ii) Anuuyi gvyikdti ti (XL 1) 

(in) Anno kgmtrSfiiniiiiyd ttfiiiitm kamgrigjpgriyitttbgnjn 

ti? (XIV. 5) 

(iv) Pdriyaubitidm (itUoippgyHitgn ti? (XIV. 6) 

Muuilj often the following interpretation from the 
Sh*-(bt: Tile dnusjyas ate really (tyv (germs inborn in the 
niiticf) of rijtj and other passions. They remain dormant unless 
excited by the corresponding impulse. Tlicy remain always in 
die mind, even in kn.ial.wma, so diey are dissociated from the 
mind and do not require any object- (timbttu) for support, 
When the amiiiya « evened by a suitable impulse, ir becomes 
fraryavaitluna (party utdiina) and is such becomes .1 mental func¬ 
tion (caifcuika), and then only it becomes an impurity ,ntd dogs 
die way to spiritual progress. Hie interpretation given above 
b corroborated by rhe Ktm, A? The Thetavidin, however do 
not distinguish between kirnarigimiiaya and kunurlgapari- 
yurrbana and maintain dot as rhe anusayas are included in die 
-Sanikhafjkkliandha, they ate all sdrimmana. But according to 

f 

1 Kt* A y. 117; [ jttlia v«im muwyi uiiua ckom™™^ 

alwulii avyikael im' antem.nuuw u *^,1* r 

krnin n' ductaiun cj UttiinjsriuJcItuiii 
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the Andhakas some samkharas are sarammana (with basis) 
and some are anarammana (without basis), 1 2 but not so are the 
remaining four khandhas. The Andhakas further maintain that 
as a puthujjana having kusalavyakata-citta is sometimes described 
as “sanusayo ti’* when their anusayas are without any aram- 
mana, it must be admitted that anusayas may be anarammana. 

From the above discussion it is apparent that the anusayas, 
according to the Andhakas, are avyakata” i.c. neither good nor 
bad, and consequently they are citta-vippayutta, and also cause¬ 
less (ahetuka). The Andhakas in the third discussion assert 
that anusayas are different from pariyutthanas, but in the fourth 
the Kvu. makes the Andhakas contend that pariyutthanas arc 
also cittavippayuttas, which, however, apppear to be contradic¬ 
tory. Vasumitra says that the pariyutthanas according to these 
schools are cittasampayuttas, so we must dismiss the statement 
of the Kvu. as unwarranted. 

“The world in its variety originates out of actions {karma) 
which accumulate on account of anusayas. In the absence of 
anusayas , karma is not capable of producing a new existence 
{punarbbava). Consequently the root of bbava or rebirth is 
karma , in other words, anusaya. With these words Vasu- 
bandhu opens the fifth book of Kosa. (Sec A osa, V, p. i). 

The Sarvastivadins like the Thcravadms regard anusaya, 
paryavasthana and klesa as same, the only distinction being that 
anusaya is the subtle, while paryavasthana the manifest, state 
of raga, dosa , moha, etc. 


1 Kvu., p. 407: Samkharakkhandho ckadcso sarammano. ekadeso 
anarammano. 

2 The Andhakas, it seems, looked upon the anusayas as vipaka- 
citta and treated the same as avyakata. Cf. Dbammasahgani. 
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The AwJ too deals with the problem under discussion, viz., 
whether or not .tmtsaya £e.g. k*m*rigjhiM*ys) is a dinrma by 
irwff dissociated Irum iiund, the pftfps ’ of kainaraga, etc.} Tile 
answer of [he f>atv£itiv&dms it in die negative as that of the 
Thrravadins. I lie former quote as their aurhotuy the Inztta- 
pmthins-iiitTt, tn whirl i itnuiayj is shown to be associated with 
mind {tuttsampTayuku) They assert dint amiiayaj ate ides.is, 
and hence they cannot hut be ciita-sum pray uktas. 

Jn this connection die Aon refers to die opinion of the 
Vmtrjntikiu, who hold dm drtttiaya is different from ties* 
nasmuth as if i$ neither associated with, nor dissociated 
hom, mind because it n not a dravya apart; if rs a jjifi left in 
certain individuals by the previously existing Jdesas and lias the 
jKJWcr of reproducing further Mesas. According ro the Satictin- 
nkas, kkU when non*manifoc is 4 n»Uy* and when manifest, 
jn act. it is fnymkuiiSru (tCojz, V, p. j).' 

\ J. (,,in the sjiifrznuiiu have SaddhmdnyaP 

VflKimirra docs tn mention rhn view among the doctrines 
of die Muhicahghikas but lc ,* stated in die Kvu. tliat according 
“ die Andliahjj, dttUwkut* fMggdUsiA Ml lin aMmdriyJ* 

‘‘ ^ JJJ 6 ^' Ie ” ^ may develop uddbi. vmya, etc. 

Imt tlo not acquire ^ddhrJnya. vmyinJriy* etc., a disunion 
which die Thcravadim are not prepared to admit. Tilt 
Afidhakav mean that saddhindnya or vinyindriya, etc. is a faculty 
forming a part of rhe mind while saddhi or vtnya ere. t, only a 
[lasting phase of the mind. 


i For rthjuidtfe 
Abfmfhtrmjkvi*, V 


trt ** innH of Am shym, w* U Vtife Mni 
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VII. Arc there worldly i*Tnyagdjffti jitmy&k-sttddhcndtiyd 
Along with the abeve we MSf discus the allied tq^c 
worded rhuj in Vasumim's tmuM:,— 

(i) There is neither laukikanmyagdrfti (worldly fight view) 
nur 1 a ukika.traddbefldriyo (worldly fatuity of faith). 

TV corresponding passages of the Kutt. arc. 

(i) Nattbi puthK$*v*&* USttJtn ti? (^, 2); 1 rnd 
(i») A fdtthi lokiyant ssddbiadriytttt ti? (XIX. 8)- 1 
Tlic argument of the Theravadins is thar a layman may 
have p am and snddha of a kind which may V difcfcnc Iron, 
those of an adept, bur pahm and taJdlti that lie possesses do 
develop into pinxitulrly* and jdAMiWwya. it may be that the 
layman's pnna or nanam is confined to dins. taga- etc.. 
i.c lokiya alfaii* and Joes not extend 10 the comprehension oi 
lokuttata subjects like truths, mttgga# and pbU Vtisc axord- 
ing to the Theravidm* there may be lokiya pafuimdnya and 
iiidtthsndriya, 

VIII. h HttcTMtice of dak kb a fQssibU m mediation; *ttd 
Dati it help perception of the tmtbt? 

The two statements of Vasumirra (1) ‘'The path is realized 
by utterances" and (ii) “Even in die state of simahita Otic ean 
utter words” ro which corresponds “umlpirtnasu *ufo uict- 
bhetlo Ii" of the KathS-jattbu ate explained by Buddhagboa 
Elms: According to the Saib schools an adept while in the fust 
jtiiua (meditation) and on ilw pomr of a tram mem of the Stfa- 
(Bttimagga m some cases gives our an exclamation hkr Vlio 

1 Afttibufnl m tlb? Hctinrjfjj^ wily. 

a Amibintd in tlvr Cy to die i ami and 

they mean all she five indripj, wddlii. viriys. wti, samidhi »o<! P annJ 
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dukkh„ This, the adherents „{ the Sails school, account 
or by saying that in the first jhana, there is viukkavicara, and 
because of v,takkavicdra there is vaclsamkhar? i. e ., discursive 
and discriminating thoughts oust vocal activity, hence Acte is 
the possibility of a meditam, in , h e fitst jhana uctcri „„ ^ 

WOT u a . he Theravadins contend that as all physical 
activities of , meditator ate sc, at complete rest, his giving out 
° nn cxc ^ nr nation is an impossibility. 3 

■ A ! 0nS 7 ,Chtlle abovc ^ should take into consideration the 
ier t iree octrincs of the Mahasanghikas presented thus in Vasu- 
mitras treatise,— 

(0 The words of suffering can help (the process of reali¬ 
zation of the path); 

(n) Suffering leads a man to the path; 
fj buffering also is (a kind of) food (ahara); and 
(iv) Through prajnd suffering is destroyed and final 
beatitude is obtained. 

,o„„ri“"^ nd ' nS “ preS! ' 0 " S ” thc KtthbiMbu ate as 

(!) "Ml* JMtn ,r vucem ihildto JMhtn 
u wrum pavattafi ti? (XI. 4). 

upassattharn ^ubho'' '* " YaSapabba « 3 ’ U P«Wutam vata bho 
vitakkavato !"" % ^ Opi ° io0 of *e Pubbascliyas: Sabbaso 

* vitakkavippharo saddo 
. 3 Kv *" XVUI ’ 8: Samapanno saddam sunati d As it has 

inferred rb r ^ ha " a by an cxtcrnal sound . the Pubbascliyas 
inferred therefrom that one in meditation hears sound. ^ 
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(,,) Dftkbbihm maggangim maggajfariyapMtidft ii? 

(H. 

Bpcb these statements repeat in □ slightly different form 
what has been stated by Vasumitn. The Andbka* and tilt 
JaiJas liold that when a meditator realises within hv innermost 
heart dial the world is full of suffering and is not worth living, 
an exclamation like "aho vata Jukkham'" spurts out of h>* 
mouth and then and them his insight (h.™) penetrates into dv 
first truth ’‘idam dukkhan ti” and as a result, he attains (part- 
yiPHnM!) the Sorapttimagga. So "dukkb’' may be called .w 
"ahara” in respect of the realisation of the path as also Jn 
“ahga" (limb) of the SotapattimaggJ 

The fourth doctrine mentioned above IS. a* MasuJi 
cxnlaos, ,h.„ Jukkbi OH lx ™x™=d »“ l>y “#*“ ot ll "' 

„b»«™ „f moral precept, (SI,,) rmd (««« °1 
(ssunidbi) hut by the knowLJgc of rhe truth* craw Law, an ■ 
(Malta of the things of the world. It « rhe basic feat I sing o 
Theravada, hence no reference is made to ir u the kvu. 

IX- Houf VipKfuu (unction? 

The following opinions arc attributed by VasimWM to die 

M.ihisahghikji: _ 

(i) Beings of the Rtip and Arispadlutu posicsi -ill the 

six sc perceptions (sadvijnanas ) 1 
(it) Hie five vijnSnas conduce both to attachment (wig*) 
and freedom (torn attachment (vtraga); and 
(hi) The rupendrtyas (oigins of sense) are noils ng hut 
lumps of flesh: the ey« do not see colours the tars 
du not hear sounds, the tiusc Joes not smell odours. 


2 


See fa. i ibora- 

Or jaddjflinalMya or the group ^ s >* uaue-ftreq^i 1 . 
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eIic tongue docs not. Caste flavour, and die UjJ^ duo 
not led touch. 

The Kvh. deals with these topics thus; 

(0 SdiygltRlko attabhiun tSfadhatny* ti? (VIII. j) and 

(it) Path' cviyaUtij b.'tmii tl? (VI(I. 4), 

(iii) Cab khan's rApam ptssali (t? ...pe.,.b,lyen.t pbotib.i- 
bbitm fbttufi ti? (XVflJ, 

fn the discussion relating to the six ayatan.is (spheres of die 
otgarts of seme), the Ryu, shows diat the Andhakas took lit©, 
fally the expression : ruf, manomayo sabhitigttpaccangi afmin- 
tiriyv ti and asset! chut there are in die ru pa ilium all dir six 
in d tty as and ayatatus with dih difference from die Kamadharu. 
llwt out of the six 5 yatanas three, viz., ghJna, rasa and phorrhibba 
do not rxist hut dteir mmittds, i.e,. die subdesr forms exist. 1 
hi the Ahhrdhanima texts it is stated that the denizens of the 
Rupadhatu have five khandhas and six (and not twelve) ay at,in,is 
while those m the ArupaiUwEu have four khandbas md two 
aywanas (manriyar.ins and dhammSyatana only).’ 

Relating to die third pome the Kint. contradicts Vasuinitra 
and says tbit it is the M.ih.iMiighikas who held the opposite view, 
viz., die eyes see colours, ears hear sounds ere. by conceiving a 
pis.id.icakfcliu. a subtle eve. which has not gut die power of 
avail ana (reflection} Jfke cakkliuviniiaiia but possesses just the 
power of knowing (psitijatuti) objects. [ n this case also, shall 
we account for die contradictions by saying that cite opinion of 
eta tee mahasattgliika' is represented by Vasutnitta while the 
opinion oi the afiiie nuij5s,ihghik4 is noticed in the Kith*- 

1 Vibbun^. p. 40;; In Kamadltirii i|i Lre are cakJdtfyataua and 
riipjyjuiia, wtiyatau* and udd,iyjtj|wi. etc,, in all, twdve iyuinu. 

J Vihk&tg*, pp. 405-7, 
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vattlut.' The Thwavaditu and 4 section nf the Mabisanghikai 
U<>!d that the eyes, ears ere. are mere material conveyers of percep¬ 
tion. the fskkiuivilitwiu, sotavinfiSoi, tfc, being the actual per¬ 
cipients, in other words, eyes, ears etc, belong to the rfp*- 
k hand ha which is material, while cakkhuvifijvina, etc, belong 
ro the vififi.Yii.i khandha. which makes a being aware of the 
rhmg.s around Kim. 

X, Hovt many avyakatas arc there? 

The opinion of the And Irakis that '‘there is nothing which 
is indeterminate" (avyakrta) has hern explained by Masrida 
as that the Andhakas admitted only two natures of ihings. good 
or bad and not a third, neither good tinr bad. This Miterpre- 
taiion does not appear to be sound a* m die Buddhist texts the 
three natures ol things are accepted generally. The avy.i- 
katii also refer m those problems which Buddha lefr unanswered 
J, any answer to tivcm whether in rhe affirnMCiw or in the 
negative would mislead the enquirer, or treated the (fixation as 
,biurd and unanswerable. These avyak.ita problems are always 
menrtoned in a stereotyped l«m in all Buddhist rent* whether 
Hihaysna or Mahiyina. 3 - Nagarjuna hv utilised these prob¬ 
lem, in his Midhytmiirf&iii to establish the Mahiyia* «■"' 
ception of j0ny.ua. If we accept Vmunwrt statement as 
coreecc, ivc slull have to say that the Sunynu condition was 
known to the Maliasahghikas, and so m them the so-called 
.ivyakjt.i problems were not avyjUra (inexplicable), but this 

i See infr*. 

± SbmU, toko. assure loko: Attwfl !«ko, HH»i ljm 

dviim tam unrani. an mm Jivaiii an''"!' *a,irami beta TnhSjp«n F»r*V 
marana. !>□ L»f Tadwjjaf. f»nn. uurtia W ca rw h*- oTBthSgiM 
prm marani. n‘=va hod iw na hoe Tatbigaw P™ rearani 
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\\\iy ftf looking iir the scaremcrit of Vaxumitn seems to me 
to be too fai 4 ccdicd wA so,. I think, Vasumiera’s statement j$ 
nor complete, Perhaps it refers to the problem dfscus.«*J in die 
Kvn.; diubigtitsm j vyihtan li? (XIV. 8),—whether a person 
holding tine of the unanswered views <jn be regarded as avya- 
kjr 4 be, neither good nor had. The answer of die Ther.ivatl.ru 
is dint ihc holder of any one of the views is wrong, lienee ahtr- 
sala and dinner be avyiikata as supposed by the AndbaLw and 
Urtarlpathabs, 

XI. Hour many , /,f <jmikrittilharma} arc there? 

In the Pali texts, as also in die Abbidhttmahoia (of the 
Sarvastiv-idins) die three asatpskru* are. («) PnosaJnkhya-oirodha, 
(») Apmtisjfidiljyj-ijirodha and (if.) AUki. The Andhakas 
increase them to ti.nc by adding the four huppa* and Sryc 
mirglng/hdtmt* Excepting the nirodba of two kinds, all 
ocher wamskftas of the MtthSanghibj arc not recognised as 
such by the Thenv.idms, whose argument is whether each of 
these asarpskrtaa is of the same nararc as Nibbana, if not, they 
arc vimskftjj. Strangely enough the AW goes so far as to wy 
that akasa a ooe Mupkh**. The attitude taken in the AW 
(VI. 2. 4, 6; XIX, 3, 4) is rh.it Nibblua is tenant lenrtm tccmtam 
"matam, (escape, tefuge, infallible and immortal) so each of 
the seven of Jt a mkha tas, even every member of the formula: of 
the Patiuas.imuppada, cadi of the four ptul» must be tJwtm 

t Tile Umr aiirpp» ajc- 

fi) AkiijfiiJiLlydtAiiii. 

(ii) VijmmmiiEijpataiw; 

fwi) Ak vnemyayamm and 

1 1 v j Njimuqijiu- iuj amfJESyfl um 
J Cf Koh, ill, p 77, 
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lenam tCCiftom awUm, other wise rhey arc sanikbui (mn.ni- 
rtitcfl). The Maiiisanghihaa imerprer. « presented m fhc Kuh., 
that the asamkbato is diat which is unch.mgr.ihlc (#nefij») hue 
not tanam lenani, etc. In regard tu the consol law, dicy rely nn 
Buddhas statement: AVtjji pacc&yi hhkhhjue samkhdM, 
MppSdj vtt Tathigtlimtrfl *n*fp*J* vJ Ttthigriium tbit,* tv ti 
dhilH dhitnmmhiliti dbanwuniydmAid itjappMCJyati etc., an d 
point out dint by aumkliiiu they do not mean the links ' c f 3 ' 
r.itdy but die unchangeable law (a) of die origin a thing tlirotigh 
a cause, and (b) of the unchangeable nature of dlnmnui. undis- 
tutbed by appcatante (upp.ida) or twn-apporance (.inuppda) or 
continuity (dud). As for the irynmirgditgiJiMlvM, the hv». 
plains that Pnbhascliyai regard as nsamUlflU the fait of attainment 
fail,) of a mogga nr phda by die removal of terrain mental 
impurities (kilmpahanaBi) and not the uwggas uc pahs by 
themselves. Thu, Vammitra corroborates by using die* term 
merging,kjttv i,e. prapti of a matga and not limply mirg *. 1 
In the Kwu there are a few other discussions relating to die 
asatnkhatas to which we shall revere wlicn dealing with the 
Mahlsasakas. 

Xll. Other doctrines 

The remaining three opinions of this group of rehools, vu.. 
(i) There is no intermediate state of existence («■*•«M 
(n) Phenomena exist neither m the past nor in die future, 

and , 

(iii) The nature of mind is pure ,n its origin: becomes 

impure when it is stained by 4g4**k*r.<jv arid 

ttpdkUUs* 

, In ,hc M*j}bw* iVrWya. |L R ¥>*) lt Lt fU *’ d '** 

i *ijh*ri£il'p m*ggo is sjhkhdUK 
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arc m accord /Until those nl the Theravadltu. 1 HoJi dicker schools 
do not id mu that between death and rcbjrth dicrc is any inter¬ 
vening pen ad in which the subtle khnndhas wise for the selec¬ 
tion af the parent* or the states of existences, The Kvu. 1,1y* 
tJuc the opinion of the opponents is formed through the mis- 
eamprehermon of die mean mg of the word Vitariporinibl^yT/ 
We shall revert to tipi topic while dealing with die Samtnit^os, 
with whom, rhe lummentatur says, die Pubbaseliyu,* agreed. 

At regards the opinion that die past and future exist—the 
cardinal doctrine of die SarvibrjviidiMS to be dealt with next, 
both rhe TTiet.ivjjini md die Maliaiajighkkas .ire emphatic: in 
dieir protest against re- 

The third point raises an Important problem diar is to jay 
whether the ill Hid at the beginning was pure or not. \ he 
Tliccavadmv arc decidedly t>E opinion that ptibbxkofi (l>cgj lining) 
and apj Fjk&tl (end) of being * arc unknowable, and as such rhey 
have not gone into the quest ion. whether die mind is pure it any 
rime before the attainment of vimaitL This docEnnr of the 
Mihiunghikas obtained lu full development m die idealistic 
philosophy of Yogacira in which die ALiyawj&mtt is pointed otit 
as die stotellouse of pure consciousness which ^rrs contanirnaPird 
with worldly objects through the buthyMpif^nds and mentalfv 
creates a world around it, 1c n by die removal (>l tins me mu! 
crearion chat a person regains :hc jiiy^uijfunA in its pure original 
farm and becomes an emancipated being—a Buddha. 

XI! L Dnetn n ts of the Saila Sch&oh <Wy 
Vaiumitra has attributed rhe Following doctrine* specially 
to die three Sail* schools r — 

i Cf, Atth*s3lmi r p. 68; Gttsip iigantiikdii iipakkilefdri 

upikiliiiham. 
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(i) IkiJInsatn-as are average being' and arc liable to be 
bom ill tHr lower states ni existence. 

(ii) Offerings made ro a Cflitya ate nor necessarily of g^at 

merit.* 

The above doctrines are in direct contrast to those of i 
section of the Mahasanghka* and die Pfin-riadas m Cutyakas 
(see above, pp. 49- S‘> «*4 Vasumirra evidently, bd « 
mind only tire later Saila schools, v*., Aparaiaik Ontywaila 

and UtraraSails and not the PutwSaflo- 

Regarding the origin of Caityiiiiili and Uturaijila school*. 
Parasha’ writes iliar two hundred years after Buddha* p*- 
mm*™, a second Mahadeva appealed with heretical views. He 
slipped .mo the church steaUhily (i.e. hccanif a sUyvAmiwtk*) 
by ordaining huuwlt This event gave occasion for fresh con¬ 
trovert ie-. among all the lynches of the Sdiavra and 
sarWhrka sehook parricuUrly do she question of the validity of 
ord.nat.on given by an Sdrya, who b hmwlf not regularly 
ordained In this matter die Malutanghik* were in agree¬ 
ment with rhe Sthaviras and ereonunun (cared MahadevJ. At 
Ih.», Mahldcva got enraged and retired to another mrmnciin and 
sorted the Qitvaiaila and l Jitarasaib school* 

The Gjhya&ti* Aefffore should he distinguished tram the 
Gnrydtas. who were identical with the Lekoturavadms or rhe 
IMfe and were of earlier origin. Tile CaitysW and 


i See above p Sr. 

, In ,he Ahhiv*„» Jful (he Ni^nMoikonJs nun cmwu 
m and worship Of e*y» «nd promnwnr P^. i<* ^ 1 “ '“ 
rune Caimh* has been apphed <e the Km**. achuut U. A™ 

K *" Paul Dm.wvilk. Vm#«* ** urin hmW*q*« » 

tbinati ft IwtuidbiijHrf. Vql. 1 , 193 1 3 J 
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PGrvj^ilas are referred in in die Nagaijufi'Jtondd msenptionSi 
and not die later Saila sebouh mentioned above, 

XIV. Nirvana m N*gdr}iin*kvj}i$* iwcnpttortr 

fn die Nagarjumkw^ fnscr*pc*ocis P there arc a few 
denrai remarks relating ui Buddha and Nirvana Tincse probably 
apply to the coneeptHjCLs held by the IVirvasaiiav or Oikyalui*- 
Buddha is described here as js (cine \s \vj has 

conquered attachment. ill-will and delusion) and 

(possessed ol cht excellent ?, and the dollar expect 

a£ a result of his nr her gifts mahs which hr or dir can transfer 
[pittinffttrturn) to hts or her relatives and friend^—an article yf 
faidi not recognised in the Pali works wlietc attfdip* auasarana 
h the maxim. The fruits rxpcd&d ire (i) rebgious mcnr*. lor 
himself, h^- relatives and friends resulting m then happiness 
in this world and the next (ttkhayA'fakd b*U *n‘khauaha- 
a meric which reminds us of the Asolwn inscriptions: era Ltfdh# 
ihk.hyt syam mt hidaUkdyc tyam m#na ^ir pMafokayr a and 
(it) Ntvand-sampati [jiirvan adorn) for iumsclf or herself, 1 

The recording of rhe view that gifts may bring happiness to 
all, hur ntrvind on(v to oneself + deserves our careful conddcraiaun. 
The distinction drawn in ihis way Lt rad let uncommon and i* 
nor made even in the in.scnprmn recording the gifts of the Quern 
of Vanavau to dir MaJiKifciku* or in the long ixiseripnuii of she 
Sinhalese donor. 3 

Then the expressions, dhitifWtfM-fmgabikt or 

raise die jMcsuiupmjn that the Andhaka-cnitt&p 
riyii uf Nirvana was diffcrenc l rum ilor of chc Thrravaduis or 
therr sub-sect the Mah^iivLikiv, In rite fCitthavattbu^ there air 

c Ep, /W. XX, pp i6 k iS K 19, 30, at: ^arano 1 ' or “tpuiu ' 
a Ep, lnd. m XX, p. 14 y Iind,. p. ix. 
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„„ crenwredaa (ia. a: *•». ft «I»"B » ,hc »"“P™> »' 

Nirvana M prevailing among .he aWhakaa. Tire ana .nrnba.cJ 
„ (he Pubhasehya. a lhat die .d marepade (-A.rwpa). J a^ 
objre. ut drengta of a pereon no. ye, free from t~*r • 
dre ndret an.dn.Kd » dre Audhaka. .ha. dre Ml"*- 
Jti i, inStU (good)" i" '1* " » ta * ^ 

apofal. a> t;UU (good) and if i. a Ud» “ B '” h ^ 
Loren,a In* .Ire anplifanan .Ire. dre PnlW'ya. -* 
Aodhakai vvmovnl of Ni rare,. a. a p™«v. fa»l*re « 

, reason add* - >-*- >* “*H **. *“ 

„hn .freak o( ..aliaing die Nihbana ».d.m ana, own red (/»« 

IfjitMo vmsi4 ^ »* ol ** Mine * 

object producing pure lupp ,MSS * 

XV » °t ^ tohfafy* °”h 

Regarding d. T““> ‘‘““T * * £*?£ £ 
ft - W ,-LJ. . i, dhan Tirtogh dda reW W-R-l " * 

MshMghika group, it hi ' 

WcW < of the Sor^dviHin,. V.tsuIOich *W< 4? ■< “ 

RudJbA trackings rating » ~4* ^ 

yni] n*** tZ*»**». *m* — ; f obJCCL ■ 

:“1 md the dA- **» W« 

dane) while his teachingA on tepks other than d»* 

above are Ulik 1 (naitidane). ^ 

In Pali te*t$ the teachings and «*ewwo . 

nreggre and fU* - 
test jfjdTid jfcyJl ! JT- 

, Mtv Rhy, Dan*. » “f «"•*“■* * * 3 ‘ 3 

3 im* I. F • ta MeUp«i)*y-n~ 

4 Ma>mk pp JS' 3 6 ' 


idJ or end jw u schools 

Thii iclujnl jLCurding to Ppramarrh*, attempted a synat 
t!sni of ! InuyAn.i jful Mahaylcu and artnbrjccd twy meaning*, 
prnluhJv nttittk:' (profound) and n'tygrth* 3 (superficial) m the 
teaching* of Buddha. It adopted rite S^iydsiddb&Ssk^ of Had- 
vamun .u ilieir main lc*i In the tnsa-ijjnom 

ibU kKooI is mentioned. 

XVI. Durfnmrj 45/ /.he Prxjmpfh/iMns only 

Regarding dir special drtfroncs of the Pmpiipirvddm j 1 

Vauiniitra remarks rbjc ihey agreed mainly with the Mdias.ih- 

ghiltSJ ri.e. Liter XLh^jnghtkas), They held in addition rhe 

fol lowing opinions : 

(t) St an dim and rfhbkba are nut ronramrrafU; 

(n) The twelve fjfgUrtdi are lint reai; 

(iti) Filler aiuumicni of ajya-mjrgj nr dtarh k dependent 

on karma. 

The Prjjn.ijitiviidin^ an Fanuiurtha tells m A appeared wmt 
rime after the BahijHudya.i H and distinguished rhcrrLsdvcs oi 
Bih iwriiri v,i v ibkiijyd dd itw, ] he main jifla dwe between rlu- 
PrajFTapt^'iil'fH and RaJiuiriinvJv k dial die iormcr prrly like 
die M^hiyiOnifts held die mew chai Buddha 5 teachings j.v 
embodred <n the Piiraka should be distinguished w nominal 

I Cf Samkihrrifa'mtfj. p j$ ; 

*ywhmtmT*wt wrafii waiter wh* 1 
isr'frrpf Tjn; Sunvft HTflfn ( 

* a lf F r p 43 : ™ toNwAiw f *w#f mm tvfih 
^HTwh 1 if trruTiwiTjv ftftftri tk Irmuf; \ & qRifmtrij 

m distil: 1 *npi"*Qivn; ymfifamf!^fy^ ll > tfw ii ii|iJ i rg » 

UTzyk* it ww*t fftnraT: t 

5*t Prnf Vnfhiitckhar Smm % Kmdhkbh*& in lNQ t |V, p, ^ 

3 Hm icHfsciL tunsf meii. ex»trnce 200 ytm jfitr the 
Mahiiangjhika* (ATdirf. v, p , 


1XX-TULW& of &1QUP II Stl lOCLS ic ^# 

(j>T*jndpt(), real (pjrjitMrtbS), ctmvenriom] (Jdmurli) arid cauwl 
(btivpluU). This school, :ij Jirjiiisi the Bahiririitij-as. agreed 
mure with die view:, of rlu MaJiiswighikis than with those of 
The Sarv-jitivadins. 1 

XVII. Hoetrirtet of the Kapgmkai Mel the SMbdUtriiuts 
In rh c KaihwAtiku. but nor in VauuniWs treatise 
eeriain special doctrines la« Uen jar.huted to die lUjagink^. 
and StddbiLtliik.iS. To rhe former jie attributed die following: 

(i) Nflttbj hed dhammh hehici fih.mmehi mrngdh;<,i of 

jamfayutti (VII. i & i) 

There is no such thing ns a quality attached tu or adhering 
hi .mother «.g. oil in mustard seeds, feeling Lit jKiecj.tion. and so 
forth. J 

(it) NdUhi catdfika JfclMrtW (VII. }.) 

Tins is a corollary to the previous opinion. it sap ili.K ■ til* 
(mind) functions and there an: no metical states aviated with if, 
(iii) Cetaiiko i/fasiM" tUnMit ti (Vfl, <$) 

(tv) l tv dinncTiA tauhd ydpzntt (V!L A) 

Bv the former it means that gift is nm material; the IH'tid ior 
making a gift is roily giving. By rhe latter it holds that merits 
arc accumulated, and that a person enjovs ns fnius 111 >h, r J,fc 
on account of such accuinubfifln. 

(v) PdribhogMUyAm pwririJwi Vtiddhah (Vil. =>) 

The accumulating merits ran go on itieteasifig (hs renewal 
of gifts of robes and nthef articles to monks, and so forth). 

(vt) Ntftb, At*b*to ahiUmmceit (XVII a) 

A rims cannot die untimely, ic. their Lfcarh is also mbjea 
to lhr influence of Aeritw.* 

I See Dcmievillr. tip. erf., p ^/S 0, 

i Cf. The topes of the W. (P TS j 

3 Basel ufl the itaternciil. ktmrnvni tMfWf toko. 


no do cmfiiia u* citcji-sp it school* 

(vn) «iain kdmmAte (XV IL j) 

Hverythiiig » subject to deeds. 

(villj fc&ppdtthu ijfppiini ttijhryd (XIIL I) 

A bring destined to live for an iron lives for an aeon, as 

otic consigned in purgatory for committing S-inghiiblieda* 

XVIII. Doctrmei of thr Vetutydidi nnly 
In the KdtbivJtth#, fbr following doctrine* nrr specialty 
attributed to the Veiulyakjt: 

"(i) Nd vmitdbbtiM 'Buddha Bkngdm mjtms.utln&e dithdi*' 

This point bus been dwm»ed abaci (p. 7^). 

(it) Na wMbtwm Bnddkdsi4 dtttnMm mdhapphMm huts 

(XVII. m). 

As lbiddIII a person does not e*m r it i* meaningless to 

say that gifts to I tin! d ha produce great merit, 

(ih) N* vAUabhdm "jrfiji gba tlikkhituw fdtiffnhdtt" 

(iv) Nd VdUdibdm * ".StSrTTghv ddkkhirnm visodketi 

(v) Na vdtidbhdm idmgho hbmnjdti pkteti hhddttt idyjtti 

H Na urf itahiMm ' jamgh^d dmnam mdhdpphdhv 

hutr (XVII. Cy), 

AU the four opinions arc of the same impart. The question 
raised here whether Sangha is a body of individuals who have 
attained mdggd ind phdht (fruits of tanctificanon) or Sahghn is 
identn i] with mjggdphAa. This school hold <■ that Sangha docs 
nor «ri« jparr from mdggdphtdt and so k is not proper to say 
that ,Sang ha receives gifts, or purifies ir r or enjoys it, or ^ gift 
made ro a Sang ha is productive of great merits. * 


i O. Mihndtpt&Ii* p 95 f, Kq.U. iv, \z: al*o m L dc La 
VaIUt paper cn Li dottnnt dn in the Mdtmge* 

tkrnou ft Iritotddkitjuri, vui, 1. p, 6^ f. 



CHAPTER IX 

|MH"TRlSI;S or CWVP HI SCHOOLS 

The MafaLtirakas, SarvisdvldiilS, Dharmagupukas, add 
other School* 

The third group of ■urbaoUp .tL-Lt-TJ' iig to rhr Piiii tradition, 
comprised the MsiLiintfittkfK and their dSshooo; viz., Dliamma- 
gutdkas, S.ihbatLlih jdins, Kassapskas, Satikandkas and Sotta- 
vidL According to dib tradition rhe Mahimsasakas were the 
earliest to weede fmm the Tkmvada among *t* sub sms. Out 
of the Mah*msasakas, developed th t SsbbartlifVidins and 
gradually the tidier schools. 

Visumicn puts the appearance nf sub-sects of this gi™p 3 
little differcrtdy. According to him Sarviidvidi first branched 
off from the Srhaviravada, ;md from the former .ippeaccd die 
MjJitsisiikaSr Kasyaplva and Samhranrivsdins one after anniher 
at die intervals of a century. Out of die \hhfsisak.J-s developed 
only die Diiarniiiguptakas. 

Comparing the two traditions, it will be observed tliiit the 
two lists agree enerptrng die first appearance d die XLihiimlsaka 
.is stated in the Pali crates. Thi> anomaly can be easily explained 
rhus: A reference to the doctrines of ibb school reveals chat 
there were mo Malilsisaka schools, one earlier and the other 
later. Wsumito mh>cd the earlier Mablsjsakas while cumnefJ^ 
mg die sub-sects. 1 He, however* points out that fhc earlier M.ihi- 
agreed more with die Thera viuknn ivhiJc die brer widt the 
Sarvibuvlduis. k may lx that the Pali tradition was awarr of 


i See mptf, |* * ■ 7- 
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the earlier division only of the MahTsasakas, and so naturally 
placed their origin before the Sarvastivadins. 


THE EARLIER MAHISASAKAS 

The antiquity of the MahTsasakas goes back to the time of 
the first Buddhist Council, hence its origin is anterior to that 
of the Mahasanghikas. The Vinaya texts of the Thcravadins 
(in Pah), of the MahTsasakas and of the Dharmaguptakas record 
the differences of opinion—relating to seven ,rules according 
to the MahTsasakas, and eight rules according to the Dharma- 
guptakas—between Mahakassapa and Purana of Dakkhinagiri 
(near Rajagrha). The MahTsasaka Vinaya attached special 
importance to the person of Purana, his insistence on a second 
rehearsal which, according to this school, was complied with by 
Mahakassapa, as also the incorporation in the Vinaya of the 
seven rules relating to food. 1 2 This shows clearly that Purana and 
his admirers and followers formed a group by themselves, though 
probably not yet known by the designation, MahTsasaka. 
Prof. Przyluski has discussed this in his work Le Concile de 
Rtiagrba (pp. 319 ff.) on the basis of the MahTsasaka and 
Dharmagupta Vinaya texts in Chinese. 

He writes that the episode of Purana of Dakkhinagiri 3 in 
the account of the first council marks the difference between the 
Thcravadins and the MahTsasakas. In course of time, that group 
of monks who held Purana in high esteem formed the MahTsa¬ 
saka school by including his seven rules not accepted by Maha* 
kass^pa in his Vinaya code. In the MahTsasaka Vinaya, the 

1 See Indian Antiquary, iyo8, pp. 5*6. 

2 "Purina denicurc dans le sud." Here by "sud," lie means 

Dakkhinagiri. which is not really in the south. 
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second place of seniority is awarded to Purana, the first being 
given to Kaundinya. The Mahlsasakas assert that after the 
deliberations of the first council were finished, the texts were once 
more recited for the approval of Purana, who accepted die same 
after adding his seven rules. 

Regarding the geographical expansion of the school, Prof. 
Przyluski points out that ( 1 ) Purana refers to the people of 
Mahlsaka; (ii) that the alternative name of this school is Maha- 
vantaka; 1 and (iii) that the Vinaya text of this school was found 
by Fa-hien in Ceylon. 

On the basis of these facts he states that the line of 
expansion of this school was the same as that of the Theravada, 
i.e. along the Kausambt-Bharukaccha axis and that it gradually 
extended up to the sea-borne countries, and that it became parti¬ 
cularly popular in Mahisamandala and Avann, and ultimately 
reached Ceylon. 

Prof. Przyluski’s suggestions are supported by the Nagar- 
junikonda inscriptions, in which it is stated that the queen of 
Vanavasi erected a pillar and a monastery at Nagirjunikonda 
for the benefit of the acaryas of the Mahlsasaka sect. VanavasI 
corresponds to North Kanara. There is also a village called 
VanavasI in the Shimoga District of die Mysore State and lies 
on the border of Mysore territory and North Kanara. 2 Vanavasi 
is also one of the countries which was visited by the mission of 
Asoka’s reign, and it was from this country that a mahathera 
called Candagutta went to Ceylon at the invitation of Duttha- 

1 Taranatha in his Geschicbtc (pp. * 75 - 2 73 ) s P caks of *** 
Avantakas as an offshoot of the Sammitiyas. 

2 El. XX, p. 36; cf. El., vol. Ill, p. 117; VikramahkaJevacarita. 

V. 23; Mahavamsa. XII. 3 «; XXIX. 42; B. C Law. Geography of Early 
Buddhism, p. 66. 

15 ... 
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giim.in i cd lake pan in die celeb ration s for erecting [he m.ibj- 
ihnpA. Hence, ir may be concluded diat cite M.iii filas.i kas 
bec.imc popular m Vanavasi, i, e , Jfj Nunii Kaii.irt and Mysore, 
anj pjwbably had tonic followers in Ceylon, as theft school 
agreed with the rhcravudins in fundamental doctrines and 
ditciplirtary role*. In short, tills school had its sphere of 
influence in south*western India and Ceylon, 1 

Tlic Kitbii/iitiliu lias not a word to say about the doctrines 
of this school, Tins silence, though a negative evidence, con¬ 
firm* our supposition that the Thera v5Jins had link or no 
dificrencc wuh rhe Maliisiiakat as far M their doctrines were 
concerned. Vuuttatn luniidiet us with die fallowing informa- 
(ton regarding rhe doctrines of this school. 

Doctnnei of ti } e etrUer MahU2uk*t 
The MahisOsakis rejected the "Sabham suin’' thesis of the 
SarviirivjJim- and held rhai the present only exists. They made 
it more emphatic by miring that ail utmtints perish at every 
moment and due entrance mru the womb is die beginning, and 
death r* the end. of human life. The material consdttient* of 
tlw sense-organs as also ctttn and (xtUsjJuf ate subject to change, 
hi other words, there ire nu real elements. 

They do not enter Into the question of liitJdha’s attributes 
and probably like the TlscraviJins held Uuddha is an average 
human being. 

Regard'tig Arhiit, they state (i) a smtaapanna has a dunce 
of retrogression while an arhat has hoc and that (ii) arhats do 
not perform mernorrou* deeds- Both of these oprniuns are 

f Q PofUalu, ^ r.r. pp . 3^ ja^MataHamdil*, Avamj 
an.1 oinrr jcj-L ome toy n trie* on the mat. 

7 P°f Sirv«dv3cfa news, infra. 
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directly opposed to those of the Sarvastivadins and are partly in 
agreement with those of the Theravadins. 

Re. Samyakatvanyama , the Mahlsasakas have nothing to 
say. They state against the opinion of the Sarvastivadins that 
there is no deva who leads a holy life. 

Re. Anupubbabhisamaya, the Mahlsasakas held views con¬ 
trary to those of the Sarvastivadins. They state that the four 
truths are to be meditated upon at one and the same time. As 
against die opinion of the Theravadins, they held that transi¬ 
tion from one jhana to another is immediate ( Kvu., XVIII. 6). 

Re. Puthujjana, etc., the Mahlsasakas held the following 
views in agreement with the Sarvastivadins excepting the last: 

(i) An average man is able to destroy raga and pratigha 
in the Kamadhatu. 

(ii) There is laukikasamyagdrsti (right view relating to 
worldly matter). ♦ 

(iii) There is no laukikasraddhendriya (faculty of faidi ob¬ 
tained by a worldly man). This is discussed in the Kvu., XIX. 
8 (see above, p. 97). 

Re. Anusaya and Paryavasthana, the opinions of the MahTsa- 
sakas are direedy opposed to diose of the Sarvastivadins and the 
Theravadins and are in agreement with those of the 
Mahasanghikas: — 

(i) Anusaya (dormant passion) is neither citta (mind) nor 
caitasika (mental). 

(ii) Anusaya is different from pervading passion {paryavas¬ 
thana ). 

(iii) Anusaya is never an object of thought {analambana). 

(iv) Anusaya is dissociated from mind {citta-visamprayuktd). 

(v) Paryavasthana is associated with mind (citta-sampra- 
yukta). 
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All these have been discussed in the Kathavatthu in connec¬ 
tion widi the doctrines of the schools of Group II (see above, 
PP. 65, 93 f.). 

Re. Meditation & Smrtyupasthana, the only difference bet¬ 
ween the Mahlsasakas and the Sarvastivadins is chat the former 
do not recognise any lokottaradbyana. They agree with the 
Sarvastivadins in holding that all dbarmas (margangas) arc in¬ 
cluded in the four smrtyHpasthanas (introspcctional practices). 

Re. Vijnana , the Sarvastivadins state that the five vijndnas 
(perception derived by the organs of sense) engender raga (attach¬ 
ment) but not vhraga (detachment). The Mahlsasakas consider 
this unreasonable and hold that these conduce both to saraga and 
viraga. Both, the schools agree in holding that the six vijnanas 
combine with vitarka and vicara (see above, p. 66-67). 

Re. Asamskrta ct* Antarabbava, the views of the Nfahisasakas 
are all opposed to those of the Sarvastivadins: — 

(1) There are nine unconstituted {asamskrta) dbarmas ; but 
this list is different from that of the Mahasahghikas. 

(ii) There is no intermediate state of existence ( antarabbava ). 

(in) There is nothing which can transmigrate from one world 
to another. 

There are a few other opinions which are also contrary to 
those of the Sarvastivadins, viz., 

(i) No heretic can gain the five supernatural powers. 

(ii) Good karma cannot become the cause of existence. 

In addition to the above the Mahlsasakas held the following 
two views: — 

(i) Though Buddha is included in the Sarigha, a gift made 
to Buddha is mote meritorious than that to the Sangha. 

(||) BuiUhayina and Sravakayana have the same eman- 
cipation (t nmukti). 
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THE LATER MAHISASAKAS 

We have already pointed out that diere were two schools 
of Mahisasakas, one earlier and the other later. The views 
stated above were held by the earlier. The later Mahisasakas 
accepted the cardinal doctrine of the Sarvastivadins that past and 
future exist, and asserted that skandhas, dhdtus and dyatanas in 
their subtlest form arc always present, so also are the anusayas. 
They added that the earth lasts for aeons. They agree with the 
Sarvastivadins in holding that there is antardbhava. The later 
Mahisasakas, therefore, were as much in agreement with the 
Sarvastivadins as the earlier Mahisasakas were with the 
Theravadins. 


THE SARVASTIVADA 

At the outset, it should be pointed out that the wide popu- 
larity of the Sarvastivada has put into shade all other schools, 
and’that, particularly, for its propagation all over Northern India 
and in countries outside India, like Central Asia and China. 
Its origin should be placed some time after the Mahifa- 
sakas and the MahSsanghikas. There is no doubt that it 
branched off from the Mahisasakas and not from the Theravadins 
directly as stated by Vasumitra and ocher writers of ,atcr 
These Sarvastivadins should be distinguished from the Mula- 
sarvasdvadins, 1 who probably modified certain doctrines 
of the Sarvastivadins, as also from the Vaibhas.kas, in wh^ 
name this school was latterly known from the tunc of Kan« a. 


1 I-tsing speaks of the Mulasarvasrivadins. Sec Takakusu 

pp. xxiii-iv, 7-14, 20. _ _ f /mt 

2 In Kashmir there were both Vaibhasik* and Sautranukas (yc 

vinayavidadayah Sautrantika bhadantadayah). The latter arc esen 
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Vasubandhu, in his Abhtdbarmakosa, has the Kashmir 
V aibhas'kas more in view than the early Sarvascivadins. Tliis 
is due to the fact that die Vaibhasikas became more popular 
since the days of Kaniska and became predominant in Kashmir 
and Gandhara.' The popularity of die early Sarvasdvadins was 

confined to Northern India around Mathura, where it had its 
origin. 

Prof. Przyluski 3 rightly traces the origin of the Sarvasriv5da 
school m the grouping of monks, shown in the account of die 
Second Council. He says that the monks collected by Yasa 
hailed mainly from two centres, of which one was Kausambi- 
Avanti and the other Mathura. The former developed into the 
Thcravad.1 and Mahisasaka schools while the latter into Sarvasd- 
vada. and both were opposed to the Mahasahghikas whose 
centre was at Pataliputra and Vesali. 


Succession of Teachers 

If we turn to the succession of teachers (icariyaparampara) 
as given m almost all Sanskrit traditions, preserved in Tibetan. 

“ W '' * ° bsCncd aftcr Sambh ^ Sanavasi, the succession is 
recorded differently from that in Pali. Boston and Taranatha 3 


in Ac Kosa-Vyikbyi (VIII. 3 a) « Vinaya-vid. There were also Vai- 
bhlsiicas who lived outside Kashmir rrfr>m*A » , , 

v«ua*,." "'"™ l “ "*«*•<»» "Mi- 

zurs-ir*?. m ,Ik »d 

2 Przyluslti, op cit., p. 308. 
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tell us that Mahakassapa entrusted die guardianship of the 
Sahgha to Ananda, who in turn entrusted the same to Sambhuta 
Sanavasi. The latter gave over die guardianship to Upagupta of 
Mathura. 1 2 It is well-known diat in die Sanskrit Avadanas, 
Upagupta is made the spiritual adviser of Asoka as against 
Moggaliputta Tissa of die Pali texts. This also lends support 
to the view that Mathura became the first scat of die Sarvasri¬ 
vadins soon after the Second Council, and diat it was 
from Mathura that the influence of the Sarvasrivadins 
radiated all over Northern India, particularly over Gandhara 
and Kashmir. 

The propagation of Buddhism in Gandhara and Kashmir has 
an independent history of its own. Both die Pali and Sanskrit 
traditions state that Madhyantika (Majjhantika) was responsible 
for the propagation of the religion in these two countries. 
Madhyantika was a disciple of Ananda and so he was a con¬ 
temporary of Sambhuta Sanavasi and senior to Upagupta. 
Madhyantika is recognised as a teacher by the Sarvasrivadins. 
That Madhyantika preached there Sarvastivada Buddhism in 
Kashmir is corroborated by the testimony of Hiuen Tsang who 
tells us that Asoka not only sent Buddhist monks to Kashmir but 
also built monasteries at that place.“ He wntes that during 
Asoka’s reign there was in Magadha “a subtle investigator of 
name and reality , and who put his extraordinary thoughts in a 
treatise which taught heresy/ An attempt was made to drown 
into the Ganges these monks who however saved themselves by 
flying through the air to Kashmir where they settled on the hills 
and the valleys. On hearing this, Asoka felt remorse and 
requested them to return, and on their refusal, built for them 500 

1 Upagupta was followed by Dhitika. 

2 Watters, I, p. 269. 
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monasteries and “gave up all Kashmir for the benefit of the 
Buddhist church. The fact underlying this story is that the 
“investigators of name and reality” were none other dian die 
Sarvasrivadins, whose principal tenet is that nama and riipa are 
real and arc divisible into 64 elements which exist for ever (sarvam 
asti), and it is for this they had the appellation of Sarvasrivada. 3 
Then the statement that dicy resorted to the hills and valleys of 
Kashmir corroborates the flight of the Sarvastivadin monks to the 
north in Kashmir. 

Yuan Chwang must have fallen into confusion in regard to 
the name Mahadeva. There were very probably two persons of 
this name “one an influential abbot of Pataliputra” 3 who 
preached the Devaduta-sutra / and the other a monk who intro¬ 
duced the tenets relating to the imperfections of an Arhat. 5 
Mahadeva the investigator of name and reality must have been 
a Sarvastivadin while the other Mahadeva, who attributed imper¬ 
fections to an Arhat, was a Mahasartghika. Yuan Chwang 
further confused the Theravadins with the Mahasanghikas when 
he wrote that Asoka supported die Mahasanghikas against the 
Theravadins, and that 500 Arhats left Pataliputra and propagated 
the Sthavira School in Kashmir, while the majority of the inferior 
brethren at Pataliputra began the Mahasarighika school. 0 The 
Mahasanghikas, as we know, lived originally at Vcsali and later 
on passed on to the south, making their principal centre in the 
Andhra country at Dhanakataka (present Guntur District). 

The statement that Asoka became later on repentant and 
wanted the monks who fled to Kashmir to return to Magadha 

1 Watters. I. p. 267. 2 See Infra . 

3 Watters, I, p. 269 . 4 Alajjbima, III, 179. 

5 Watters, I, p. 268. See above, pp. 64, 84-8. 

6 Watters, I, p. 2691 
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may be an indirect reference to the fact recorded in the 
Divyavadana 1 and Asokavdclana" that Asoka made an attempt 
towards the end of his life to reconcile the monks of the different 
schools of Buddhist thought by convening a council to which he 
particularly invited the monks living at Tamasavana in Kashmir. 
The Ceylonese chronicles maintain a discreet silence over this 
incident, and this is not unusual in view of the sectarian spirit 
permeating the chronicles. 

The Sarvastivadins also claim Asoka as their patron. They 
ignore the name of Moggaliputta Tissa and put in its stead the 
name of Upagupta as the spiritual adviser of Asoka. The Ava- 
dana literature of the Sarvastivadins is full of episodes dealing 
with the life and munificence of Asoka. Taranatha also 
speaks of his lavish gifts to the Sarvastivada monks of Aparantaka, 
Kashmir and Tukhara.' 1 3 Kalhana 4 writes that Asoka not only 
built Srlnagari but also covered Suskaletra and Vitastra with 
numerous stupas, one of which was so high that its pinnacle could 
not be seen. Yuan Chwang noticed four Asoka topes, each of 
which contained relics of Buddha’s body. The Avadanas record 
that Asoka’s liberality to the Buddhist monks was carried to 
such an excess towards the end of his life that his grandson 
Sampadi 5 who was in charge of his treasury refused to carry out 

1 Divya., p. 399 ^ iJIwmNi^W^; 

IA„ 1895, pp. 241 If. 

2 Prof. Przyluski writes in His Legende dt I Emperrur Asokd. 
pp. 101. 117 that a council of 30,000 monks was held by Asoka. his 
sources of information being the Asokivadina and Taranatha (Schiefner. 
p. 38) but we do not find any such reference in Taranatha. 

3 Schiefner. p. 38. 4 Stein. I. p. 19. 

5 Dwya., p. 430. Tib. | It has been restored by 

Schiefner as Vasavadatta. but it may also be Dhanada or Sampadi. 

% 
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his commands and even reduced his food to a myrobalan, half of 
which was the last gift made by him to the Buddhist Sangha. 

Through the activities of the Sarvastivadms, Kashmir be¬ 
came a centre of Buddhist philosophical studies 1 and was, accord¬ 
ing to Taranatha. also the scene of the activities of Vatsa, die 
propoundcr of the Atniaka theory (pudgalavada ) and the founder 
of the Vatsiputriya or Sammitiya school. 2 

Geographical Expansion 

Ac the rime of Asoka, therefore, we may hold that there were 
two centres of the Sarvastivadms, one at Mathura with Upagupta as 
the head of the Sangha and the other in Kashmir with Madhyan- 
uka as its founder It may be that the latter centre became in course 
of time the scat of the Mulasarvastivadms and the Vaibhasikas. 
On account of the ppularity of this school in the north, there is 
no reference to it in the early inscriptions of Central India. 
Among the donees mentioned in the Barhut and Sand inscrip 
tions, the name of this sect docs not appear. 3 Its name appears 
in the inscriptions of later dates, like Kamasi inscription, 4 Set 
Mahct Image inscription 4 of the rime of Kaniska or Huviska and 
inscriptions on the Mathura Lion Capital. 4 In the Samath ins¬ 
cription it is incidentally stated that the Sarvasrivadins ousted 
tlie Thera vadins there and they in turn were overrun by the 
Sammitiyas in 300 A.D. T There is no reference to the SarvSsri- 
vadins in the Nagarjunikonda and the Amaravati inscriptions. 

Very likely its progressive career had a sct-back for some 
time during the reign of Pusyamitra as is evidenced by 

1 Sec Gtlgtt Ms., vol. I, Intro. 2 Schicfner, p . 44. Sec Infra 

3 See IRAS.. 1892, p 597, 4 El.. II, p. 212. 

5 VIII, p. 111; IX, p. 29 6 El., IX, p nc 

7 See Infra 
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the Divyavadana a text of this school hut the several donations 
made during tins period by the devotees prove that it was professed 
by a large section of the people. Its revival came with the 
invasions of the Gr&xo-Bactrians, £akas, Pahlavas, Parthians and 
Yavanas. The Milindapanha , the original of which was in Sans¬ 
krit, very likely belonged to this school. 1 The existence of this 
text shows that the Grxco-Bactrian kings like Menander were 
interested in this religion. Its complete revival took place during 
the reign of the Sakas, and the popularity of this sect reached its 
climax in the reign of Kamska. 

Fahicn (319-414 A.D.) noticed the existence of this school at 
Pataliputra while Yuan Chwang (629-645 A.D.) found it chiefly 
in Kashgar, Udyana, and several other places in the Northern 
Frontier, in Maripur, Kanauj, and a place near Rajagrha and also 
in Persia.** 3 I-tsing came across the adherents of this school in 
Lata, Sindhu, Southern and Eastern India, Sumatra, Java, China, 
Central Asia and Cochin China. 3 From the above evidences it is 
apparent how widely popular was this school all over Northern 
India and outside India, but little known in Southern and Western 
India. 

Huston's information about the School 

According to Buston, the founder of this school was 
Rahulabhadra of the Ksatriya caste “renowned for his devotion 
to discipline.*’ The mantle worn by the members of this school 
had 25 to 29 fringes, and their badge had an utpala (a lotus), 
a jewel, and the leaf of a tree. 1 

1 Ahhidharmakosa-vyjkhyi. ix. 12 (Jap. cd.) f p. 708 refers to 
Nagasena as pirvaka-sthavtra. 

2 IPTS.. (Prof. Takakusu), 1904-5- P 7 ,: Lc BR e * P- 99 : 

IRAS., 1891. p. 420; Takakusu’s I-tung. pp. xxii-xjtiv. 

3 l-tsing. Intro. 4 Buston. II, p. too. 
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He further writes "fuse as the high classes establish the 
mundane laws and customs of a country or race, in a similar 
manner the Sarvastivadins as they spoke in Sanskrit, the language 
of the higher classes, represent die foundation of the other 
sect." 1 

It cannot be definitely stated whether Buston had the Sarvasti¬ 
vadins or the Mula-Sarvasnvadms in mind. 2 


Language and Literature 

The Tibetan traditions corroborated by the recent finds of 
manuscripts in Eastern Turkestan leave no room for doubt about 
the fact that the Sarvastivadins adopted grammaocal Sanskrit 
(and not mixed Sanskrit) as the medium of their literature and 
that they possessed a complete canon of their own in three 
divisions Sutra, Vtnaya and Abhtdbarma. The subdivisions of 
these three pitakas were also substantially the same as those in 
Pali. 


Our mam source of information regarding the literature of 
this school is the Chinese and occasionally Tibetan versions of 
the Tripitaka, supplemented by the find of manuscripts in Cen¬ 
tral Asia, Eastern Turkestan, Gilgit and Nepal, and by quota¬ 
tions found in works like the Lalttavistara. Mahdvastu , Madhya - 
maka-vrtti, Sutralankdra of Asanga, Divyavadana, Abbidharma- 
tosa with its Bbasya and Vyakbya. It may be questioned 
whether the informations available about the literature of this 
school arc of the Sarvastivadins or of the Mula-Sarvastivadins. For 
the present it is not possible to distinguish between the two, 


1 Button. II, pp. 99-100. 

1 'Hiiicn Tving Mates that the Sarvastivadins had a peculiar male 
of wearing and colouring their robes not approved by the followers of 
several schools (Watters. I. pp. , 5 off Takakusu. 1 -hing). 
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but it scans that the Agamas were common to both, so also 
were the Abhidharma texts. It is only in regard to Vinaya and 
a few Avadana texts there might have some differences. 

Sutras : The Sutra-Pitaka of the Sarvastivadins was divided 
into Agamas corresponding to Nikayas of the Pali school. There 
were four Agamas called Dirgha , Mailbyama . Samyukta and 
Ekottara. In the Ko'sa there arc references to the Ksttdraka 
implying thereby the existence of a Ksudrakagama too. Prof. 
Akanuma has compared the Agamas in Chinese with the Pali 
Nikayas 1 in detail and has come to the following conclusions: 
The Dlrgbagama contains 30 Sutras as against 34 of the Digha 
Nikaya. Of the 13 suttas in the first volume of the Pali Dfgha 
Nikaya, 3 only arc omitted in the Dlrgbagama viz., Mabati (no. 
6), Jdltya (no. 7) and Subha (no. 10). All the suttas of the other 
two volumes arc contained in this Agama with a few in the 
Madhyamagama. The order of arrangement of the sutras in the 
Agamas and Nikayas differs widely, c.g., Mahapadana is the first 
sutta in the Agama in place of Brahma jdla of the Nikaya. In 
the Agama the order of sutras is as follows: Mahapadana , 
Mahdparinibbdna, Mabdgovmda , / anavasabha , Agganna , Cakka - 
vatti, Sihandda , Pdydsi , Udumbarika-Sibanada , SanglPi, Dasuttara. 
Mahanidana, Sakka-panha, Pdtika, Singdlovdda, Pdsadika , Sam - 
pasadanlya, Mabas a may a t Ambattba, Brahma jala ; Sonadanda, 
Kutadanta , Kevatta, Kossa pastbanada. Tet/ijja, Samannapbala. 
Potthapada , Lohtcca. The Agama contains two other suttas. 

Of these suttas, fragments of the Atandtlya and Sanglti have 
been discovered in Eastern Turkestan 3 and quotations from the 
Brahmajdla and Sanglti appear in the Abbtdbarmakosa. 

1 The Comparative Catalogue of Chinese Agamas C> Pali Nikayas. 
Japan, (1929). 

2 Hoemlc, Manuscript Remains of Buddhist bterature found in 
Eastern Turkestan. 
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The relation of the sutras of die Madbyamagama to those of 
the Majjhmia Nikaya is similar to the Digha. Of the 152 suttas 
in the three volumes of the Majjbima, only it) suttas arc omitted 
in the Agama, viz., Culasaropama (no. 30). Mahasaccaka (no. 36). 
Saleyyaka (no. 41), Veranjaka (no. 42), Kandaraka (no. 51), fivaka 
(no. 55), kukkuravatika (no. 37), Abbayarajakumara (no. 58), 
Apannaka (no. 6o), Tevijja-Vacchagotta (no. 71). Gbolamukha 
(no. 94)' Canki (no. 95), Vaseltba (no. 98), Sangarava (no. 100). 
Pancattaya (no. 102). Kmti (no. 103), Sunakkhalta (no. 105), 
Anupuda (no. in) and Bbaddekaratla (no. 131). In the 
Madbyamagama, there are in all 222 sutras, 82 of which corrcs- 
jxind to the suttas in the Anguttara, 10 to suttas in the Samyutta, 

9 to those in the Digha and rest to suttas in die Majjbima. 
There arc a few of these suttas in Pali not found in the Agama., 
wlulc a few stray suttas correspond to passages in the Suttani- 
pata. Tbcra-lberi-gitba and Vinaya (Mahavagga). In view of 
the mixture of the suttas from two or three Nikayas in this 
Agama we can hardly expect much agreement in the order of 
the arrangement of the sutras. 

Fragments of two sutras of the Madbyamagama, viz., Upal, 
and Suka. have been discovered in Eastern Turkestan.' 

The agreement between the Sarnyukta-Agama and Sam- 
yutta Nikaya is sinvlar to diat of the Madbyamagama and 
Majjb.ma Nikaya. The Sagatbavagga (See. I) of the two pitakas 
has much m common but not the Nidanavagga (See. II); the 8th 
and 9th chapters of Ntdana. viz., Samana-brabmana and Antara- 
peyyala arc wanting in the Agama. while the 1st and 5 th chapters 
(Buddha jnd (jabapatt) show marked differences. In the same 
section. Abbisamaya, Dbain and other samyuttas arc almost 


1 Hocmlc, op. at. 
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passed over in the Agama, but there is much commonness in the 
following five Saniyuttas: Ana malagga, K ass a pa, Lakkhana, 
Opamma and Bbikkbu, In the Khandba^vagga (Section III) .of 
the Agama, the following samyuttas arc wanting: Okkan - 
tika, LJppada, K ties a, San putt a, Ndga , Gandbabbakaya, Valaba, 
Vaccbagotta and fbdna. In the Salayatana-vagga (Section IV), 
the following arc absent: Adatugama, Mo gga liana, Asahkbata, 
Sammappadhdna , Bala and Iddbipada, while major portions of 
the Magga , Indriya and Sacca omitted. 

The Samyuktagama , as it exists in Chinese, is divided into 
50 sections and incorporates a large number of suctas of the Ah¬ 
guttara Nikdya and a few of the other texts. There arc also a 
few sutras which have no parallels in Pali. 

A fragment of the Sronasutra of this Agama has been dis¬ 
covered in Eastern Turkestan while Prof. Sylvain Levi traced a 
few quotations from this Agama in the Sutralamkara of Asanga, 1 
and identified the following fragments from the collection of 
Griinwedel: Kokanada-sutra ( = Ahguttara, V, pp. 196-198); 

Anathapindada-sutra ( = Ahguttara, V, pp. 185-189); Dirgbana- 
kha sutra (= Majjhitna. 1 , pp. 497-501); Sarabba-sutra 
(= Ahguttara, I, pp. 185-188); Pravrajaka Sthavirasutra and 
Brahmanasatyani sutra ( = Ahguttara, II, p. 185) — all included 
in the Chinese translation of the Samyuktagama.* 

The Ekottaragama and the Ahguttara Ntkaya have very 
little in common. This is partly due to the fact that a large 
number of the suttns of the Ahguttara is included in the 
Madhyama and Samyukta Agamas. The Pali text is much more 
extensive than the Sanskrit and it seems that the growth of this 
part of the Pitaka took place independently of each other. From 
Akanuma’s comparative studies, the following may be pointed 


1 See Wmrcmitz, p. 234 fn. 


2 Toung Pso, V, p. 299. 
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out as being more or less common in the two pitakas: Samacitta 
(I, pp. 61-9), Devaduta (I, pp. 132-150), Brahmana to Lonaphala 
(I, pp. 155-258), Cakka (II, pp. 32-44), Mundardja (III, pp. 45- 
^ 2 )> Nlvarand (III, pp. 63-79), (III, pp. 185-202), Dev~'-i 

to Mahd (III, pp. 329-420), Avydkata to Mahd (IV, pp. 67-139), 
Gabapat, (IV, pp. 208-235), SaOtUa (V, pp. 92-112), Updsaka 
(V. pp. 176-210), /dnussom (V, pp. 249-273), and Anussati (V, 
pp. 328-358). This is not an exhaustive list, for there are strav 
agreements in other sections. 

A fifth Agama was not recognised by the schools other 
than the Thcravada. In the Divyavaddna (pp. 17, 331, 333) and 
elsewhere the Agamas arc referred to as Agamacatustayam. In 
the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions also, four Nikayas are spoken 
of and not five. The Pali Khuddaka Nikdya is really a collection 
not of discourses, short or long, but of a number of independent 
works which could not be included in one of the four Nikayas. 
By Khuddaka. the Palists probably meant “other works” or 
“miscellaneous works.” Though the Sarvastivadins did not have 
a fifth Nikaya, they had a few texts like the Udanavarga. 
Suttampata (Attbaka and Pdrayana vaggas), Sthavira-gdthd, 
Dbdrmapada, Vimanavastu, and Buddbavamsa, which came later 
on to l)c collectively called Ksudrikdgama (see above, p. 125). 

Vinava: Our information about the Vinaya texts of the 
Sarvastivadins is derived solely from the catalogues of Chinese 
canonical literature. In Nanjio s Catalogue, we came across the 
following deles: — 

(i) Sarvastwada-vmaya-matrka. translated by Sangha- 
vatman (445 A.D.): T.rsho, xxii-, 1441; Nanjio 1132. 

(ii) Sarvistivada-f/inayd-vibhisd. translator unknown (350- 
431 A.D.): Taisho xxiii, 1440; Nanjio 1135, 1136. 
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(ti>) StinmslHiiiiiii-'jinayiS-^ini^Tdbti. Compiled by die Vetter- 
able Jtn,;mlrr.i, translated by I-CSUlg (700 A.D.); 

N.l/ljio 11317. 

(iv) D/tsMibyaya-Mndya-nkiana. translated by Vimalaksa 
(being the preface to die D/iddhyaya-mnaya), 
Nan j ‘o 1144. 

(v) Diisadhyaya^vinaya-bhikfu-pTafimok.pi. trumlaicd by 
Kunaarjji'M (404 A D-)' Taisho xxiil. 143b; Nanjio 

1160. 

(vi) DafSdhyayd'vinaytt-bbtksiinl-prjUmpksa. compiled by 
Jra-yili (4,10479 A.P): Taiilto XXlii. 1437; Nalljlo 

1161. 

(vn) Daiidbyay^vitUtya or the Sarvasiiviida Vi nay a, trails- 
luted by PunyaSJta together with Kumamjtva (4114 
AD,): Taisho xxiii, 1435; Nanjio 1115. 

The principal text nf the Satvasi»v 3 jini wai the Dasadhyaya 
vjnaya f*a-hieii writes that lie came across a Sarvastivatlj-vinaya 
in verses, but the Chinese translation of the Daiddhyiya-oittaya 
attributed u> die Snrvastivadirts is in prose. The Dosa/lbyaya 
(Taisho ed.. xxtii, 1435) « divided 'mo 14 sections, U open* 
with the ciglu sections of the Pratsmoksa-iurni. The ninth see 
tton deals whh “seven dharmas viz.. sihwpadtf, potadba, papn 
t kUti.t, ti&TiiuZsa, fj wrtvuditH, bbaijajytiuasttt and ctvara (precepts, 
fortnighily ceremonies, confession, dwelling in the rainy season, 
use of Watbcr-sbocs, use of medicines, and mhes of monks). The 
tenth section contains “eight d Kaunas . viz., fiat hint 1, A 
b>, Cunt pa. PandMUaU San^hStMiqapartvSia. Paiiccftadana. 
$ayanajana and AiamtidSeirih-Jharma (rules re. anaking of 
Katliiiu-robeSi dispute at Kamambi, events at CampS. deeds of 
P,ind 11 Loh 1 tak a - monks. atonement for Sa llg h5va«sa-offenccs. enn- 
eta I mem: d irreligious aces, rules regarding bed and scat, and rules 

1 7 
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regarding proper conduct of monks). 1 The eleventh section 
entitled “samyutta”, i.c. miscellaneous rules, deals with the dhiita 
and other extra-ordinary precepts observed by monks. The 
twelfth section is devoted to Bbiksurii-pratimoksa containing, as 
it does, 8 Pdrajikd , 17 Sanghdvasesd t 30 Nathsargika, 78 Payan- 
ttka, 8 Pratidesariiya and Asta-dharmd. The thirteenth sec¬ 
tion re-arranges the preceding rules in the Ekottara style, from 
one to eleven dharmas. The concluding section, the fourteenth, 
contains the Updli-pariprccbd , a well-known text on disdplmaiy 
rules. 2 

This text contains almost all the chapters of the vinaya of 
the Theravadins and the Mulasarvastivadins, 3 and apears to be 
a much shorter version of the text of the latter. From the title, 
one expects ten chapters, but actually there are fourteen, and so 
we have to assume that four of the fourteen chapters were later 
additions or were originally treated as supplements. The nth, 
13th and 14th chapters arc no doubt later additions, but it is 
difficult to ascertain the fourth additional chapter. A close 
study of the Chinese translation along with the Sanskrit text of * 
the Mulasarvastivadins will reveal the actual position. 

Abhidharma: The Abhidharma literature of the Sarvasti- 
vadins is fairly extensive. Apart from the well-known seven texts 
belonging to this school and the famous Vibhasa-sastras of the 
Vaibhasikas, this school had to its credit a few other philosophi- 

1 The titles of t fast ms (chapters) in the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya 
arc as follows: Pravrajya, Posadha, Pravararta. Varsa , Carma . Bbaisajya, 
Ctvara. A. Atkina, Kosambaka, Karma, Pandulobitaka, Pud gala. Party * - 
stka, Posadhasthapana and Samghabheda . 

2 Sec Bodbisattva-pratimoksd-sutra , Intro., p. 3 ( IHQ VII. 2). 

3 For further details, sec introduction to the Mulasarvastivada- 
vinaya, Gil git Manuscripts, vol. Ill, pL iL 
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cal works wdOEcfi by VasubaoJhn, Samghahhadra, Dliamiarriiia 
:ir11) Dh.imuxiara. None of diesc Valuable work? arc available fn 
original Sanskrit; except die Abbidbiirmdk&Sii-vyt'}£byS nf Yaio- 
mitra. The Vyakhya ii no doubt a mmc of information and 
contains most of thr philosophical topics discussed m die Abln- 
cl harm -a literature of ihtr SarvastivHdhis, It may also be regarded 
.13 a qilintcssciice of die seven AbJiidhamu lexis, For a general 
idea of the several rexes at the present moment,, we shall have in 
depend on the vahiahtc analyst? of die Chinese translations of the 
texts made by Prof. Takafc**su in the I.P.TS., 1904-5 and the 
notes left by ProL Louis dc fa Vallec Poussin tn lib tntiodtiction 
tci the French tiandncton of the Abhidharmdkosa. With the 
publication uf the Vydlhyit it Lis become [Kisdblc to coin prebend 
die ternu and siamcnelattircs suggesed by Takakusu on die basis 
of the Chinese renderings and form a beder idea of die cot] Edits 
of the texts. Tile seven texts claimed by the SarvastnlJim as 
ronsntutuig their original AbbJhamlaptraka are as follows 1 ; — 
(i) fnlnxpTditbMmtonha of Arya KiityayanT-putm with it- 
fix xtippfemciu_\, (jaf pitliib\ vi Z -, 

(li) Prjtjr^napj^d of Sthavira Vasunwra 

(iii) Vijmnd&jy f i of Stkivim Devaiimia 

(iv) DhiirnmhdnAhf$ of Aiya SaiTpuCtJ 

(v) PfiijnAptii&ftrtf ol Arya Maudgalyiyana 

W ObdiiahayA of Puma and 

(vii) SanfjjitirfdtyiyA of Mali aka ujr hi la + 

(i} Tile / i\dt\ApfA.ithjn.i'julrd is airntmied to Arya Kityay.v 
nipt]era. In the K&h it is stared iliat the actual audior of the 
work h BuJJhia but the arrangement? of chapters and topics had 
been made by KatyayanTputru and w irs mtbonhip is attributed 


1 A'r^-r, I, ij> tV i r. 
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to him. It was twice translated into Chinese, by Gotama 
Samghadeva of Kashmir and Chu Fo-nien, in the 4th century 
A.D. and by Hiuen-tsang in the 7th century. It is divided into 
eight sections. The first section contains exposition of laukika- 
gradharmas . jndna. pud gala, sraddba, ah ri kata, riipa and its 
laksana , anartha (?), and atitasikas (= supramundane topics, 1 
knowledge, individuality, faith and reverence, lack of modesty, 
material constituents of the body and their characteristics, 
anartha (?) and mental states). The second section details 
the samyojanas or defilements which hinder the spiritual 
progress of an adept, and the causes of defilements. TIic 
third section is devoted to the acquisition of the knowledge 
( jnana ) (a) of doctrinal matters by which a sekba becomes an 
asekha . (b) of right and wrong views, (c) of the means of attain¬ 
ing six abhtjnds . (d) of the four trutlis and of the acquisitions to 
be made in the four stages of sanctification. The fourth section 
details the evil words and acts with their consequences as also 
explains the vijnaptis and avtjnapti 3 . The fifth section gives an 
exposition of riipaskandha , i.c., the four great elements and of 
things originating out of them, both internal and external. The 
sixth section analyses the 22 mdriyas (predominant faculties) 
and the three spheres of existence viz., kdma , rfipa and ariipa, 
and explains in detail the sparsendriya , muld-citta, etc. The 
seventh section is devoted to die mental states developed by an 
adept while he is in s a mad hi, and gradually advances from 
Sakadagami to Anagami stage. The last, the eighth section ex¬ 
plains the four smrtyupastbanas , the various wrong views, and 
such other matters. 

E Kosa (Fr transl ). Intro., p. xxx. See Infra, p. 157-4 

a Kola. I. 11. 
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Dr. IWua suggests char this work may be paralleled with ilk 1 
Pali tear PdtiiAtnithidinhtjtgtt 1 There may tit n vtarfcd! n-stml)- 
lance Ixjrwccn tlic nvo tears, hur the fnZnMprditbltta is written 
more on the lines of Buddliatghosa'i V^&uddtthntggA than on the 
Pafistm&bktirtugg/. The title also suggt«* that the wuik is 
expected to contain topics leading to the highest: knowledge, 
winch, in other words, ts purity or emancipation. 

The second bonk is entitled PTdidranjffidd- Its authorship is 
attrihured to Sthavirn Vasumicra, who. according tn the Chinese 
tradition, composed h in a monastery, at PuduravacT. It was 
translated into Chinese by Gutiahliadra and Ikdhiyasas of 
Central India (A,D. 435-443) and also by Hmen-t*ang (A.D. 
655), The work is divided into eight chapters. The first defines 
rnp.r, citt#, eatfuaiitt. rititviprayuktiU and asamtirluy (material 
constituents. mind, meiiid stale*, non-mental stetes. and the 
uneons®tuted). The second deals with ihe same topics as those 
discussed in the last two chapters of tile third section uf die 
l&intfnittbmU&Ts. Hk third explains the sense-organs and 
their spheres of act ton wli'le the fourth defines several terms, such 
a* JiiAtM. rfyriteiM. st.imllm, t»jhibhutn>Ljj" (cf. A off. 11 . 23. 
in. 32), etc. The fifth chapter -inafyjet the tmuiyti (dormant 
passu if is), while the sixth touche* the twjVfej y*. mtumtyJ and 
anajMea dbtrmii (things u» lie known and inferred and pure 
dharmas). The concluding cluprcr. the seventh, appswr* to be 
an index, containing all the technical terms with their meaning* 
in short. 

The cliird book, VtjnSiui-iiyit is .lOtibuied to Devaiarma, 
ivliu. according to Hmcn-lsang. compiled ir at Vtsoka neat 
Srav.mL about a century after hudtlha'' death. It was irons! ated 
into Chinese by Hiuen-tsang (b^y A.D.), If i* dvided into six 

1 Law. Hbtvrf <>} PH* Lit.. 1. p. h? a See /"/**. ft i ft M 1 " 1 
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di.iptcn. It fonom; .in expo»niuEi of pudgitij, indftya, ntiti, 
hkia, uijfuiij. erg. 44 given b y Maurlgalyayana, cmtincMiu die 
different fl.uscs of beings, persons, etc*, defines the funct'un of 
menul states as het» (cause) and aiaml,tna (basis) of spiritual 
progress" and also of menu] scares of a perfect and an imperfect 
adept.* Prof. La Vail ce Poussin remarks in his Ettides An&ti- 
rfttes iip^ (i. 34J"J7^) *^ uE the finer two chaplets contain die 
ronemverdes relating tn die existence of paft and future, and oJ 
pmlgdij (soul). 3 

Tlic fourtii book iii entitled Db<itnhid\tvdi*. Its authorship 
is attributed to S^iipitn, It wo* translated into Chinese hy 
I Hucb-Csatig {651J A-D.)r in the colophon of the Chinese trnn- 
sl^iion this text 15 described as “the must important of rlir 
AbhiJiurma works, and tile fouiitaindir.id nF die SarvasnyfiJa 
system \ I Ids hook ft stems appealed to the Chinese not for 
*rs subtleness and depth of philosophical discussions but for its 
comprehend vceicss as outlining die general course of spiritual 
1 raining prescribed for a Buddhist monk. This work abu t in 
he paralleled to the V&H dd/nmaggd nf Ruddliaghosa. Its 21 hx- 
linns arc as follows; Sttidpddd j or Si Us. attjiuniciiLs leading to 
Srataipaoi; development of fijbft in the Trirauu; the fmirs of 
four stages of sanctihcarion* four driyfrptiJgjdas; &xmy4k $4M- 
£jf/p4 of die eight'fold pith; ^Gfcrirtfftcnt nf rddhipJtLu; pmcricr 
of j mftyfipitjtftjnaj ; exposition of the fryASdiyv; four dhydttdt; 
four 4 pTjtm~iu,h; four higher SAmapattii {armpyjS], practice of 
hhduniu. exposition of hodhyAtigdS. and then an exposition of 
itidriyu. tiyj'dr.AA r $kdttdhd$ and dlhltui. 1 l> toiiL'Iudiiig chapter 
explains the rwelve terms of die forniulx of catiurinn 
(prdtftydsrtmtit PitiLt). 

2 Koti r vn. 1 2 


* Kojj ir„ f>j 62 
| Cf /it/rj, p. 137 f. 
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The fifth honkp Dfmttthlya, hi attributed Lo Puma 'B the 
Sanskrit and Tibetan ir-idiuon, and rn Vasumitra by the Chinese 
wrkcr*. I'roF. Tjkikucu mm-irks iIulc the original Snn^keit tail 
p totally more dian one recension, it w»« translatfJ bito Chinese 
by Htacn-tsung fGGj A,D.} + The objeer of the treat be *$ to 
enumerate the titanius, ^oosidefeJ as Vents' hy the SarvaJiti- 
vadifLS. Tilt iXhontHS arc classified under the heads : id nuhi- 
bhumikas, 10 kUsd*jn/fhabhi*mik*s . tn partifdUcUs, 5 kkbs M 
5 Jfj its* 5 tlhtitmA *. ere- Tins classification differ dighny from 
chat found in Pali texts or rhe /tbbuHiarmitkosa.* Prof. Lj V.iilcc 
Poussin thinks dial this, must be n very old text, which may be 
regarded as the sourer of die P"Ji Bbiitnt&tbi* 3ho, as it discus «cs 
the utnpajffilla and tuppayutia relations of the dhaimai -u' has 
been done in the Dhiitik&tha. 

The sixth bonk Prajaaptiiastn is attributed to M.iuJg.dya- 
yana. It was translated inro Chinese it a very late date (1004- 
1055 AD.) by Fa-nu (= Dharmap 5 Li) of Magadha. The 
Chinese text is incomplete. In Tihecin version rhis treatise is 
divided into three parts, viz., htup^ijniipli. 1 -itMJpriijnapii and 
iMtmaprtptapti. 'Hie lokapr<tj*UpH appears in a well-digested 
Inrm in die Abhidburmakola (III), Prof. La V.illei 1 I ousxiu luJ 
ana lysed the first two pm/nrfpfe in the Cosmoiogie botuUhujut 
(pp. 275350)“ In the bLprmjndpii the cosmological ideas of the 
Buddhists air given, in the kvJjuipnjiUfti rhe duricwriiwa dial 
make a Bodhisattva ire ducuiicd while in the j±<trrniipr,ijn*pt* 
there is an enumeration and classification of dilftrcnt kmtb of 
deeds- 

Tin seventh book StngWptrysy* “ attributed ro Malta- 
kausthila by Yafetnltra and Huston, and to Saflpmra by the 

1 Q. Kc& {TtuuLj, ii, p. 130 fit. S« **/"*• P M , ' a ' 

KoLs. intro p. 
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Qjinesc writers. Je was truisiitcri into Chinese by HWn-Mang 
(WkidS&j A D,). Tins £c it wa* compiled, according re rhe in- 
EroduettHy remarks, immediately after Buddhas death to avert 
jispitts among the disciples regarding the Buddhist teachings and 
disciplinary rules. Tlu scene of ihh text is bird at P.fvJ* where 
die dUtenuom among the Nigantha Nippunas juried after the 
deadi of iheir (earlier. It arranges [he Jttfrmas hath doctrinal 
and disciplinary, numerically in the Ek&ttdr* style, t.c. p gradually 
increasing the number of dbamm from erne to ten. The con¬ 
tents of (his mxi agree to a large extern wills those of rile Singlt! 

i*nd DdmtUr/t itat<mU ± 1 of the Digbdnihaya, 

Besides these semi recognised kxw of the Sarvasrivajin 
ALshidfiarmapiniba, there were a few or bet digests and tommen- 
taries dealing with die topics of the Abhklhafma, The exhaustive 
commeiiLuy on (he tndndpmtktwMtr* was, of course, the 
AUktuibhhi, compiled according to Pitamairha, by die 
Kaiylyinipuifi himself with die assistance of Asvaghusa of 
Suketa. Among the digest.^ ihe most important wutk is Vajns- 
bmilhu\ stbbuliurmtiMd. which has got a Mmy* writ tm by 
VasuhandFuj hurtsclf and a uyathyi written hy Yjsqj Ultra. Then 
dicrc are two Other fexu vijc, a /thhiilLfrm^nyiydttm^rd and 
AtfaJhir m * attributed to Samglubhadm an 
opponent of Vmaibandhu, SanigllabhaJra tnift chest works rn 
refine Mime of the ehw of Vaauhandhu, specially those which 
were in nippurt of SautrantiLi views. 

Tilt ft was an earlier digest called tin * m lhfaidiM¥RM£dfti 
written hy Dlumiasr". tr conr^n. cd eight chapters* via.* dluiu, 

.ifitouiy,*. dry* f&*rtg m jkj#Mjd/i^ iiiiicc|]jncoui T iijfrj- 
tmgs or ifddd iwrg* 2 . 

I id PwiUsfJ-VIIU HI sihh/titfJTmdi’oJ&riFfntihyZ (Jap [tlj p ^ 

1 Fw detail* «3c L* Voflfc Puuiseui tntro n> the JTort. p. km. 
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AuW>ng other work' of note belonging to this school wc may 
mention &npulribhieihttir>i<i. AbbidtutmSmr*tiittW of Gbosa, 
AkhiJitirmbrddy* of Dhatmotura and LokdprtjnjpiUitbi- 
ith.in».ij,hird of an unknown author. 

Doctrines 

In ihc history of the scccsibn of school*, Uas twen >htrwn 
Jut tlw 'sarvastivjdins belonged to rhe orthodox group, hence 
lliere arc many points of agreement between the Theravada and 
5,irv;Luiv3iLi dix^incs, 

f r Subhxm fiitbi 

The pnnerp.il point of difference between the two chords u 
that die Ssffasdvidins maintain die whence of 5 ilbtrnuu 
in rheir subtlest forms at all times, whether in die past, protein 
or future, while the Thcnvjdins deny any such existence. The 
former accept the fundamental creeds of Buddhism, viz.. 4 rwWa 
and *nlccg of all worldly tilings, and dieir contention h that 
rhe things commuted out <>f the Jhgmus an a particular time are 
subject to disintegration but nor die dhdmuu themselves, winch 
always exist in (heir subtlest state. VWrfrtJ. for instance, may be 
h*kk> *knkhi or «i yikrt* at n piticular nme aiul place but 

it exists at all times." 

TIjc K*thib*uhH (I. 6) presents the argument ami counter 
arguments of the Sarvisfivadins and (he Theta vadins thuj: The 
Sarvastivadins maintain that all dbmt exist bur not always 
and everywhere and in the same form, In reply to die question 
whether Ithandhw which arc all different by nature un 

combined (rfyogrfm). they answer m the negative. Thu, how 
ever, give* an opportunity to the ThcravaJin* rc show the iallaty 

i See Point) of C<mttwrr*f> Appendix pp i75’7 

iS 
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■liar if all exist then both mki'hSttifffj i and Mmmmlitjbi exist 
tqgahcr. TItcei again by equating past and future iu present, 
xlir Theniviidins show that il past and [unite exist dim their 
exigence should be predicated in die same way as of the present, 1 

which die 5. deny* saying that post anil future exist bur not 
exactly in die auric way as one would speak of rhe present. 

The Th. take recourse to [he second argument saying ih.it 
fee die *pfCSCfi£ material aggregate' (pwcfippanru-mpd) be 
uraced as one: inseparable objects now, after some time has 
elapsed, this material aggregate becomes p4£\ i.c. P gives up its 
presentness (p<mj j6Wj) to which the S. agree; then in 
the same way tan it be said that die marenal aggregate also gives 
up rts materiality (rufd-hhm^'p The S, deny the latter info 
fence, reasoning thus,— let a piece of white doth, he regarded as 
one inseparable object; now, when dii$ doth is coloured, it gives 
up k$ whiteness (like *f£ea*ppiTm*bhm ** in the former case), 
but does ic give tip its efahnes (like 'rZpabtiJvit* in the former 
case)? This disarms the opponents. The Th. however follow 
up diri argument oi die 5. by ji ttitHiihuuyf (pure Jng?r) saying 
drat if the ETiatenai aggregate (mp&) does nor give up its 
matertahry (i^/wiii^ff),* then mpj hccomcs permanent, eternally 
existing like mblatm— j condutioti not accepted by the S. B as 
according m the Liter mpAktuvj is different from nihbSrtakhav4. 

The next question pur by die Th, is whctllsa past (afr-'j) 
gives up its pstne^s (^rktAAn)? The S. answer in the nega¬ 
te* but pke care *o note that when they say drat ailUbhiv* 
exists Aey mean that (futurity) and piirmpp/tnnj- 

bh*m (prcscTuness) do not exist like the mtaitmtf. and rinribriy 
when they predicate existence of Jfugtljhfywj. they mean altU- 

t TUt i* rtpe s red with each of the tlundlui- 

i Cy. mp3kkh.1ndh1.-nj Tjiii|.rdhitni4 
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ifiiJvd and paccMfpan rktbbihM do nm eacwr like anSgttolbaut. 
This general statement is then applied to each nl die kliandhas. 
Thr Til, miind lip the discussion by their usual JuAJbiLanjya 
saying char ditto or alitobtiiva then would h* die same as rttbbsnj 
nl JttbbdtmlfhHuit a conclusion rejected by the 5, Hie fh, (hen 
take to vdatntsottfanit (clearing up of verbal errors) saying that (r: 
if the existence of past (tifito) and non-juv (nvatito) ax also 
fin tire (anigfito) and non-future (uiMrtrfgdfa) is denied then (hr 
S, should not say that past and furure exist; so also (h) if they do 
not accept the identity of air to. pMttippMinn and anigdto. 1 they 
taniioL say tlut aSlto and dnigato exist. 

The next argument of (lit Th. *S that if die S. admit that 
pdUitppjinnaridHii (present cognition) exists and it has the func¬ 
tion of knowing things fjtMCHpdnndni ii.injm attbi, tena 
,unend ftJndUntnfyjni karati) and then why nor rhe rftoAim 
and dtugatoniru, tin: existence of which it affirmed by die S„ 
should not liavc (lit function of knowing tilings m analogy to 
rh,tr of pjccttppaiirnirwwt?* This the Th. tonsidci as illogical and 
reject the coJiteutbn of die S. rhai 'alitatrt u.iridm ditbi - 

T he Th- now take up rhe caws of die Alban. Anaganu*. 
etc., nnd dtnw dial according m the S. who state rt'ito togj. 
exists in an Arb.tr, rhatafifa byapdda exists in an Aniigaiiu and w> 
forth, an Arhat should be jrfrjgo, jn AnaganiT should be byd- 
panndettto and M> on, but this inference is not accepted hy 
the S. 

i By tilting f«mine id tike cli*Cu*iinii wlitrhcf hntvA b&U h*Hm 

fruit ,JL11r ft J butiM Till bi*j> PM haivl tu bath Tli- logittlly ihc 

imrmabiliiy o£ dutr mmkm of the 5. 

a In il«; icac^ 'dm argument i* chbtvaltd by die applicad'tfi of 
thii «tntrjl ratcmctiE to each of tfie ^fiir-wgans, (para* ** a ^ to 

to h*Ub u. pjd*. pjbh f K Aiy*. Spa* r« j^ am! wy* 17*49^ 
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The ha argument resulted w by the Th. is that if the 
exigence of aUto. pticcmppdrttM and itrugaiJ Lltandf/M, 
rfyjUnw be .admit'cd. then the S. diuuld say iFi.it there are 
(3 * 5 [ 5 WiartcUtu, (3 x 18 or) 54 diiStim, (3 x 12 or) 36 

ajMMlift which die S. reject saying that rh^y may accept the 
position tiut jUta ar Jnig 4 t 4 esdsts from one standpoint and 
docs not exist from aodier standpoint [ditht siya *Wdm ct 
nvffitdm nr //}, Tire Tli, then bring in didt 

uiih/btliriayj by citing the fmiaruv of ntlikdiui and establishes 
the futility of liter assertion of the 5 * rfiat past and future exrsL 
l (, «r h the Tfo. .uid S. then quote purges fconi the Suita Pi taka 
m support of their own contentions, one however remaining 
unconvinced by the other. From the controversies dealt wirh 
above die following may be taken a> the op nfon of die S. : 

i The pasr and future, as usually understood, do not exist, 
though they ire perceptible in the present:. 1 In die same sense, 
[lie non-ji.m and non-future vtimild afro be taken as non existing, 

a ft is the Mi 3 W of each of the five khandhas and not die 
Mum I has persist in the psE, present and future, 

3 An object (Will) may lost lu pstneii. presenting 01 
fnmdry but n«H its object tie si. (vd^ati/a) but that objettneu is 
nor identical widi nibbjnj or 

4 i '^ n ^dut: c.g., for instance, ha* dittj bur he- is m*r 
therefore ro be regarded ai 1 j wriqty* 

[lu S, jilnvu tmpermanency (iirntyata) of the constituted 
rhings but they contend char die “dbants'’ (or bhavss) of the 

t Eg. fWiJ pdteitppmmm beti bur b rwi 

idcTlIral with pmmpptH** in the Oftlifury ^ tbongb in pin* 
ppjnnj dwtr: l> ijthc dhamu nfj v> in duf vane prfHTtjppj-imj 

** ktiiijgjM 

a Cf die mcwi of £aila school) 


re. jrpfljjyj. pp. ijP 94 
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past arc transmitted into the present and likewise the “dharmas” 
of the future are latent in the present. This we may illustrate, 
by citing the example of a sweet mango—die past mango seed 
transmits into the present “mangoncss” if no: the “sweetness” 
and similarly the “futuoc mango” receives its “mangoness” 
from the present: the mango seed can never produce any other 
fruit though there may be a change in the quality and shape and 
colour of the mango. The S. speak of a being in the same way. 
According to than a being is composed of five dbarmas (not 
five khandhas), viz., (i) citta (mind), (ii) caitasika (mental states), 
(iii) riipa (matter), (iv) visamprayuktasamskdra (states indepen¬ 
dent of the mind), 1 and (v) asamskrtas (the unconstituted). 2 The 
five dharmas (not elements as usually understood) persist in a 


1 In Vasumitra this appears also as a separate opinion of the S.: 
The phenomena jdti , jara, sthiti , anityata arc cUtavisamprayuktas but 
included in samskaraskandha. One of these four items, viz., jara is 
discussed in die Kvu., (VII. 8) in the topic ‘‘jaramaranam vipako ti? 
an opinion of die Andhakas, the Kvu., supporting the opposite view 
that “jaramaranam*’ is not vipaka. 

2 These five arc sub-divided into seventy-five thus: — 

I. Riipa (ii): (a) visaya (5) (b) hidnya (5) (c) avijnapt 4 (1) 

(i) riipa (i) caksurindriya 

(ii) sabda (ii) srotrendriya 

(iii) gandha (iii) ghranendriya 

(iv) rasa (iv) jihvendriya 

(v) sparsa (v) kayendriyn 


II Citta (1) 

III. Caitasikas (46): 


(i) vedana 

(ii) samjna 

(iii) cetana 

(iv) sparsa 

(v) chanda 


(a) Mahabhumiha (10) 

(vi) matiorprajnii 

(vii) smrti 
(viii) manaskara 

(ix) adhimoksa 

(x) samadhi 


142 
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being, the present being the resultant of the past, and potential 
of the future. An adept after becoming a sotapanna remains so 


(b) K h salamah a b h unit L a (10) 

(i) sraddha (vi) alobha 


(ti) virya 

(iii) upeksa 

(iv) hri 

(v) apatrapya 

(c) Klcsa nythdbhiimtkd (6) 

(i) molia 

(ii) pramada 

(iii) kauiidya 

(iv) asraddliya 

(v) styana 

(vi) auddhatya 

( e ) Vpaklcsa-bhiimika (10) 

(i) krodha 

(ii) mraksa 

(iii) matsarya 

(iv) irsya 

(v) pradasa 

(vi) vihimsa 

(vii) upanaha 
(viii) maya 

(ix) sathya 


(vii) advesa 
(viii) ahinisa 

(ix) prasrabdhi 

(x) a pramada 

(d) ALusdld-mahabhunnkd (2) 
(i) ahrikata 
(ii) anapatrapya 


(/) Antyatd-bbumikd ( 8 ) 

(i) kaukrtya 

(ii) middka 

(iii) vitarka 

(iv) vicara 

(v) rags 

(vi) prarigha 

(vii) mana 
(viii) vieikitsa 


(x) mada 

IV. Gtta-viprayukta (14): 

(i) prapti 

(ii) aprapti 

(iii) sabhagata 

(iv) asamjnika 

(v) asamjni-samapatti 

(vi) nirodha-samapatti 

(vii) jivita 

V Asamskrta (3): (i) 

(ii) pratisamkhya-nirodha 

(iii) apratisamkhya-nirodha. 

See Rosenl>crg. Die probUme der btuldhistischen philosophic, 

pp. 128-9. RoJiula Sarikrtyayana, AbhidharmaLosj. Table III. 


(viii) jati 

(ix) sthiti 

(x) jara 

(xi) anityata 
(xii) namakaya 
(xiii) padakaya 
(xiv) vyanjana-kaya 
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in his following existence proving thereby that his past dharma 
continues and the three samyojanas 1 remain ineffective. It may 
be argued by the Th. that die dirce samyojanas have altogether 
disappeared; then the Sarvastivadins may cite the instance of the 
Sakadagamin as a better illustration. A Sakadagamin reduces 
rdga , dosa and moba to the minimum, and in his following births 
that state continues, proving thereby the continuity of past 
“dharmas”. Now we may pass on to the ease of Arhats. The 
Arhats, it will be seen, become completely free from raga, dosa 
and moba; according to the Th. they arc destroyed for ever but 
according to the S., these raga , dosa and moba persist though 
in an ineffective form and these may reappear and cause an 
Arhat fall from the Arhathood—a topic discussed in the Kvu. 
(I. 2) and attributed by Buddhaghosa to the S., viz., Parihdyati 
araha arahattd U? 1 2 3 . 

In Karikas 25-27 of the fifth Kosasthana of the Abhidbarma - 
kosa 2 there is a detailed exposition of the main thesis of the 
Sarvastivadins, viz., Sarvam asti: The contention of the S. 
that the dharmas exist in the past, present and future rests on 
certain statements found in the Agamas, one of which is as 
follows: — 

1 z&FTci 1 

I 

1 Viz., sahkayaditthi. silabbataparamasa. vicikiccha. 

2 For its exposition, see ante, p. 84 f. 

3 Sec Steherbatsky, Central Conception of Buddhism, Appendix, 
pp. 76-91; La Vallec Poussin’s Fr. transL of Kosa, V. 25-27; Rahula 
Sankrityayana, Abhidbarmakosa. 

Tlic exposition given in the Kathavatthu speaks of bbavany * 
athatva ” of Dharmatrata, see p. 145. 
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[Rtlfhi (iTLirrrt.il cnn«daicn» of .1 being) whether post or 
hiture Is ifnpcrrTunrnr, not Co speak of die present. A learned 
btivoka, who realises this. feflfflura unconcerned of post rwpj h dor* 
not rejoice at hi* future tHpti and exerts rn ml hjv mind of die 
prevent rup/t | r * 

On thr authority of diis statement taken literally (iw nthatak) 
die 5, contend i!tjl if past rirp do nor exist, there is no 
ncccxs ty of instructing an adept io remain unconcerned of the 
i.ime. In the same way k may be aid of cite future nfid the 
present/ 

Tile c stamnenr when insrrpretcd {drtb&Uih) yields a fur- 
die r argument in*., every ( rifXin# (perception, Cognition) requires 
die ujjnhinarion of two things, the icnsc-organ and ifa object. 
Now, ot\z ipeaks of mjno-vtj&but (mental pttceptW cognition) 
of pm act* or things. This also implies ihe existence of pet acts 
or objects P otherwise how amid there be mano-mpSna of die 
same. The same argument is applicable to future arrs or objects/ 

Then again if there be no put, haw can one Speak 
of an effect due to past good or I tad deeds. At rhe moment 

1 V T- p 4441 ^ Bhadfii karatta-sutta in Aijffbtmd, in 

P & 7 Z 

AtSuiji nSnvjgameyyj, nappilikoukhc acugaum 

Vail j tiUm pahrn.mi faip, apparctn ra onlg^ttm, 

raiLTf|ipanrum a yo flliAntnum iattha ratclia vipasiarj 

Acamhjr.iip ^mnkupf>am tam vidvl mamibruluyc. 

Kvit-tnfikbyJ [Up nrlj, p r 46S: wpfW ^iwtT ^ 
vM ftitoWtstofwPi 1 ntf r 

tiff* 1 tMifer* *4 *nHfs^n ^ 7II1T4IU 

Tffmnv^nrr^i ^1 macro iffptrfaii- 
^ifn^ra r *14 frwfl *4 wnrfiiffijrfa ftaE 1 

3 p 4^y: * wfltart ¥iptp 

flit- mi) fnrmfft «r^ ^yw^riirriirsfa 1 
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when the effect is produced there is the vipakahetu, 
which is past. 1 

For the reasons stated above, the S. affirm the existence of 
past and future dravyas only and not of bhava, laksana, or 
avast ha. 

Among the Sarvastivadins again, there are four different 

opinions, which arc as follows: — 

(i) bbavanyathatva: Bhadanta Dharmatraca maintains that 
the past, present and future arc differentiated on account of the 
non-identity of bhiva and not of dravya c.g. when a vase of gold 
is broken and transformed into a figure of gold, colour remain¬ 
ing the same or when milk is transformed into whey, changing 
the taste, strength and digestibility but not its colour. In the 
same way when future dharma is changed to present, the anagata- 
bhava only is abandoned and the vartamana-bhava is acquired, 
dravya remaining identical; in the same way the change of the 
present into past may be explained, i.e., when the present bhava 
is abandoned and the past bhava is acquired, the dravya remains 
identical. 

(ii) Uksananyathatva: Bhadanta Ghosaka and others main- 
tain that the dbarmas in their transition from past to present, and 
present to future, undergo changes in characteristics (1 iaksanas) 
only. A dharma. when it is past, is associated (yukta) with the 
Iaksanas of the past, but it is not dissociated (aviyukta) from the 
Iaksanas of the present and future, so also a future dharma is 
associated (yukta) with the Iaksanas of the future but not disso¬ 
ciated from the Iaksanas of the present and past; in the same 
way one can speak of the present. By way of illustration, it may 

. Koia-vyikbya. (Jap. cd.). p. 469: firanw-ww SWJHwfa 


•9 
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be said that when a man is attached (rakta) to a woman, he is not 
detached ( avirakta ) from other women. 1 

(iii) avasthanyatbatva: Bhadanta Vasumitra and others 
maintain that past, present and future of a dharma is indicated 
by its difference in condition (avastbd). If in a certain state 
(avastha) a dharma is not active (karitram na karoli), it is future 
(anagata), if the dharma is active it is present ( vartamdna ) and if 
the dharma has ceased after being active (krtva niruddhah), it is 
past. In short, there is change of staffes (avasthdntara) but not 
change of objects (dravyantara). A dharma is described as past, 
present and future, in accordance with the state attained by 
it at a particular moment, and not on account of the differences 
in characteristics. 

Changes in dharma occur also on account of changed condi¬ 
tions (avasthantara) due to change in places (sthanar.tara), but 
actually there is no change (nasvabhavanyathalva), e.g., when a 
cipher is put in the place of ten or hundred or thousand, it 
carries different values, but it actually remains the same, hence 
there is avasthantara and not svabhavantara. 

(iv) anonyathatva: Bhadanta Buddhadcva and others 
maintain that the past, present and future arc spoken of rela¬ 
tively i.c., a dharma is described as past, present or future 
with reference to that which precedes and that which follows. 
Future is established relatively (apeksyd) to past and present; the 

1 Knsa-yyi khyj (Jap, cd.), p. 470: nerai ipp? r»: 

-tfii 1 <rwwf wtet w trorunum' wi 1 trautfH- 

1 * *n|?T*TT xfn 1 

2 This, according to Fa-pao, isthc opinion of Samghabhadra. 

According to Pou-koung this opinion is also expressed in the Vibhiisa. 
a. Koia-vyikhyS, p. 470: 5W sttfsunftmwriwim 

qijrapftfj avf tfh 1 ^ aiafrroqf ifii 1 
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past relatively to present and future and the present relatively 
to past and future.' The same woman, c.g., is called a daughter 
and mother, when she is referred to in relation to her mother and 
daughter respectively. Hence there is actually no change in 
a dharma (na dravyanUrah)-, past, present and future of a dharma 
indicate only its relation to other dbarnias. 

Vasubandhu regards the first opinion (bhavanyeLhdtva) as 
similar to that of the Sankhyan thinkers and takes it as 
upholding the theory of transformation ( parinamavada ). The 
second opinion he criticises as marked by confusion of time 
(adhva-samkara) because the characteristics (laksanas) of past, 
present and future arc always present. According to the 
fourth opinion, he says, all the three past, present and future 
exist at die same time, so it is wrong. He therefore accepts 
Vasumitra’s opinion {avastbanyathatva) and rejects the other 
three.® 


II. Adailrt (love) and Karuna (compassion) 

The S. in consonance with the Th. regard Buddha as a 
human being but they attribute to him divine, sometimes 
superdivine, powers. They look upon the Bodhisattvas as 
puthujjanas, who must destroy the worldly tics like an average 
adept in order to step into the samyakatvaniyama or sotapannahood 
According to the S. "sentient beings arc not objects of 
maitri and karuna and so forth on the part of the Buddha, and 


further “if anyone adheres to the view that there are sentient 
beings he cannot realize emancipation. 

The former opinion is opposed in the Kvu. (XVIII. 32: 
Natthi Buddhasa Bbagavato karuna tt) on the ground that the 


1 Sec Kosd-vyakhyi (Jap. cd), p. 470-1. 

2 Santaraksita in his Tattva-sahgraha has criticised the opinions 
of all the teachers mentioned above, including that of Vasubandhu. 




’4® doctrines of group rn jchooi s 

Bwddha ii described m the texts at ’karundco* and char he i0fn(> 

r ' ,TlCi ,nt0 Jnd „ h c f ia , Umpi f„r 

^rnticiit kings, in the Pjli texts. the practice of four ^W 

tHhir ‘ f - ^ fun *- -iMd ,,pMk form .in csicnti.,1 

pjrt vl [he Tlwravada code of spirituj practice, ft is bv nicam of 
brtbmwbiw that an adept is able to look Upon oil bei (Jgs ;l> 
° nt inW tbc “"*< '» <*<•" words, develop xnutijj&v. “ 

At regards the second opinion we may state ch.it the doctrine 

*'*?“* “ Jch<s <M « **«% no individual being,, and 
f t.ir it i* which makes one think of the existence of beings 
he S. arc only stating the sxiorrunc truth that in Buddhas eye 

no .ndivtdtu) bongs exist and as such they cannot he the object 
»i( hs* mult} and kdmyd. 

There are three other view, relating Eu Buddhas teachings, 
which art o|-powd to those of ilse Mabastughittw’ and Jn in 
consonance with rht human conception of Buddha. They arc. 

(•) Hie Buddie.! cannot expound all doctrines with a 
single utterance. 

f'O The world-Item mi red One titters words which are not 
always «n conformity with the truth, 
frit) The sVw delivered by Buddha have ™/>a } , nt J 
there .ire even winic unitjrtbtt-iHtTii. 

Ill- /frfhth 

According i« J* Sarvasdvidim. Vau.mitra a$ St — 

(i> A trorjpnna has no chance of regression while m 
arlut has. 


A ~ ** <«n Mb'*. see ante, pp „ f 

• The word aft*.*, means express whirl, do „„ " tf* 

Y “ ****** WUUU ,f " ***** n, 

WtlffliTlr or L rtf-Miyt * 
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(ii) All arhats do not gain anntpada-jnana. 

(lii) An arliat is governed by the pratityasamutpadanga 
(members of the causal law). 

(iv) Certain arhats perform meritorious deeds. 

(v) Arhats arc not free from the influence of past karma. 

(vi) Arhats gain naivasdiksa-nasaiksajnana. 

(vii) Arhats gain the four fundamental dhyanas: they can¬ 
not realsc the fruits of dhyana. 

The first opinion that arhats may have retrogression is the 
same as that of the Mahasanghikas and others (discussed above, 
pp. 64, 85). The S. like the M. postulate the existence of two 
classes of arhats with different degrees of attainments. 1 According 
to the S., all arhats arc not completely perfect—an opinion not 
accepted by rhe Thcravadins though the latter have no objection 
to distinguish arhats as Sa( = svdydhammakusala and Para - 
dhammakusala. It is interesting to find this opinion discussed 
also in rhe Milindapanha , 2 3 where it is said that there arc arhats 
who may not be aware of the name and gotra of any and every 
person, the various roads and so forth, but there may be some 
conversant with the vim utils* 


1 See Kosa. vi. 64: The Ubhayatobhagavimutta-arhats realise 
nirodhasamapatti and remove both klcsavarana (obstacle of passions) ami 
vimoksavarana (obstacle to the knowledge of akarmanyata of nama and 
riipa) while the Prajnavimukta-arhats arc those who remove only klcsa¬ 
varana by means of prajna; see also ante, p. 86. For the six kinds of 
arhats, see Kosa, vi. 56ft. 

2 MiltntUpanba , p. 267: Avisayo maharaja ckaccasa arahato 
sabbani jam turn na hi tassa balam atthi sabbam janitum. Cf. Kvu.. II. 
2 in ante, p. 86. 

3 The five vimuttis arc,—(1) tadahgavimutti or vippasananana 
attained by removing the misconceptions of nicca, nimitta etc-. 
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The second opinion re iterates die lirsr if* another form. Tfi,- 
S. Iiofti eJi.it Mimr and not .rJJ irluts ga'n the anittfriilafitafi4 (|it. 
knowledge of the cessation of rebirth) but ali may have 
/vjjfjjirt.j/ia (|ir knowledge n f tile extinction of all impurities in 
oneself}. The M. sL«en that ortfy Buddha* and not afltats can 
have both l>ay.ijnarht and ‘trtntpidgjnina.' 

Regarding tile third opinion, Mr. Masuda on the basis of 
SIi ikF n says that of the twelve members of die causal law. four, 
v« M namarupa, sadiyaimi. phassa an J veJaiia-{or, according ro 
another intetprceatuxi. only vcd.in.i) remain active in the caw of 
irhjr< f|lc (,thrr ficmhm, »,c.. avtfii, samkhlrii. ranha. 
upidana. biiava. j.ici, ynd fira-m.ir.inj becoming ineffective. The 
Chinese interpretation tan he accepted, only if ,, vcdana ,! is 
limited to "adulikha-iHiiliha-vediim" for an adiat is cLalu- 
ptlMo 1 (endowed with indifference in respect of the six 
mdriyaj) 1 i.c. ,hc organs of sense come into cotiract widi die 
respective objects but produce neither good nur had feeling. 

llir fourth opinion speaks of the fuZnopMcty* of an Arfut. 
The Til. and Mahmsaiuj reject it; so also do the Mahasarighh 
kas. 1 The Arhats arc «id to have done all thar is to he done 
{Utaknjrfyt) and are beyond merit and drmerr, goutl nr bad; 
htnee to Speak of some of them as collecting merits shows dm 
the 5 like tfje Andliata.1 do not look upon all arhjts as 
complctcJy pcrfcct- 

Tltc fifth opinion that arh.its arc subject to the influence of 
past ijtn tirf is pt^lups based u|xm some instances found in the 

fa) vikldumbliaiwimind or paccatwkkhiin.iAina. (j) umueehalavinuitti 
« nuggjdim. (4} ivii j|m si*iilhivimuti 1 « phiJaruna, an.! (5) n »wana- 
Wn,t,m * Sec above, p ^ 

* StX th%hi. Ill, p, 145 MdllitirtLt, i. p, Jig 
3 Sev JREC, p, 
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Pitakan stories that Arhats like Angulimala and Maha- 
moggallana suffered pain on account of their prist karma. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

In the sixth opinion, the word naivasaiksa-ndsaiksa as 
translated by Mr. Masuda appears to be ambiguous,* and pre¬ 
ference should be given to the meaning “nirvana” as assigned to it 
by die Mabdvyutpatti. The sense would then be that according 
to the S., some and not all arhats attain Nirvana (full 
emancipation). 

The seventh opinion has not been taken up for discussion 
in the Kvu. The Ko'sa (viii. 6) tells us that there arc ciglit 
fundamental dhyanas (maulasamdpattidravydni ), i.c., four d hyd¬ 
rins and four drdpyas (higher dhyanas). The contention of the 
S. is that all arhats complete the four dhyanas but all do not 
necessarily attain the fruits of die four dhyanas, which arc 
detailed in the Ko'sa (viii. 27-28), thus: by the first dhyana, one 


obtains drsta-dbarma-sukhavihdra / by the second jbana-darsana , 
(or dtvya-caksurabbijna) ; 5 by the third prAjnd-prabheda^ and 
by die fourth andsravatd 


1 See Milindapanba, p. 134: Na hi maharaja sabbantam vedayitam 
kammamulakam. See also Kvu.. viii. kammahetu araha arahatta 
parihayatiri? 

2 “For arhants there arc things which arc no longer to be learnt 
anti things which arc soil to be learnt. Asia Major, p. 49 * 

3 Digha iii. 222, Ahg., ii. 4: Atth* avuso samadhibhavana 
bhavita bahulikata ditthadhammasukhaviharaya samvattad nanadassana- 
patilabhaya sarisampajannaya asavanam khayaya samvattad. 

4 lit. enjoyment of happiness in the present body (Pali: dittha- 
dhammasukhavihara). 

5 lit. insight into the real sure of things i.c. free from any vtkaJp*. 
(= Pali: nanadassana). 

6 lit. special or detailed knowledge of the things of the world-die 
corresponding Pali expression is sarisampajanna. 

7 lit. purity (Pali: asavanam khaya). 
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IV. SiUiiyjkAtudnyiSmii r {{l&ciixrd in ,iti^in nJfv.liu) 

Vituoirtra aitnbijtes die following opinions to the 
SarvjwivJdim : — 

f 1 ) A person ..in acquire rile stmyaiustwtnydm* throut'li 
rhe meditation af juh yatii ;,nd jprAiuhilati. a person 
in the ifimyaksU'Attyamit is cillerf ptAtipttniukd up tu 
the fifteenth (or rhe last) moment of if it dawn* 
mSrga. Jn rhe fix trench moment he is called 
fiieituthd when he i* in hhivdnSmirga. 

(iil A perstio can acquire the 3 itt»ygimtvanyAt>ui and can 
-tJ.tft gain .irb.it dr p indrpcndenJv o! rhe fnnr JliyJujv 
(ill) A being (in RCpt or Ariapiulhatu) can gain jrli.ii.hip 
but nor ft , s only when be i> in 

Kjjmdbam rhat be tan have M»iy*&MtvMnyimit as also 
arhathood- 

Allied to rhe above three, there are rwo whet views attributed 
tu die vie.. 

O') I here are also certain drvar wIili lead a hnJy life. 

(v) There is no one whu « free from passion in the Uttana- 
huru. No saint is bom there or in the AittinisaHv*' 

hid. 

Tfit first three views raise the question of tsmyxkii'vs- 
Hyirti*, i.c., of persons who air destined in acr.nn Nrrvana, and 
have fin chance of being diverted from the Aryan pad. and going 
to lower states dr jatimg heretical sects. An adept in s*my*lmtv*b 
ny*m* is the same as sotipdltim^pdfipdnau. i.e.. erne after 
destroying die three mmyofgTuu (impiiritrc*), ra., sditkdysdittbi 
(belief •» a self), siiihhdidptrimiu (brhef in tfie efficacy uf 
ritnalsj and victim chi (lack of faith in die Tnratmj is un die way 

I For t efe m p su A'afa, in. p. t S t f.o. 
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to sotapattipbala. According to the scheme of the S., an adept 
remains sotaapattiphala-pratipannaka for die first fifteen 
moments, i.c., up to the development of marge anvayajnana- 
ksantij when he completes the darsanamarga; from the 16th 
moment he is in bhavanamarga and is a srotaapattipbalastba or 
srotaapanna. 

The first opinion raises the question whether one can 
become a srotaapattiphalapratipannaka by the meditation of 
stmyata (i.c. anatlata) and apranihitata i.e. duhkbata and 
anityata 2 and not of animitta ;* the answer given by the S. 
is in the affirmative. 

The second deals with the problem whether samyakatva - 
nyama followed by arhathood can be attained without the 
practice of the four dhyanas, the S. asserting that it is possible 
to attain arhathood by means of certain practices other than 
the usual four dhyanas, e.g. by means of satipatthana or 
brahmavihara and so fordi. 

The third is concerned with the problem whether gods in 
the Rupa or Arupadhatu can gain samyakatvanyama as also 
arhathood. The S. hold that they can attain the latter but 
not the former which can only be attained by a being while in 
the Kamadhatu. This problem is discussed in the Kvu. (I. 3)* 
N'attbi devesu brahmacariyavaso ti? —an opinion held by the 
Sammiriyas. The opinion of the S. is upheld by the Th. In 
the Kvu. it is contended that “brahmacariyavasa” docs not 
mean merely **pabbajja (ordination), mundiyam (shaven- 

1 See infra, p. 151. 2 Cf. Asia Major . II. p. 40. n. 9. 

3 Mr. Masuda on the basis of Fa-jen states that Dharmagupta held 
that one cannot attain samyakatvanyama without ammitlasamadhi. Asia 
Major, p. 40, n. 9. 
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headcdnrss) and so forth 1$ held by die Sanminlyas, bui include* 
inagg.ihh.ivMn.i ' Tlic Tli- and ihe S. hold char die Anaglmi.s 
Jo not coj ssc to tl^c: Klmadhaiu but c hfv remain in Kupt 
Ampadhatu and by mBggtbhSvjuii rhrrc, they become ArlinLc;,. 
without becoming a Jtimyakdtvrfnydm*- 

The fourth opinion tiE the S. it that tht godt except the 
Asaunirattas can have , though not fdbt&jyi t 

mundty&m, etc. 

The fifth opinion Is based on a passage of die Ang . AM. (jv* 
j,y6) and cited in iht AW. (1 J, p. 99) in which it tt said that 
die Uihabicmrs of famhudip surpass those of Ucurakutu and 
TivadmEi heaven in courage, mbdfillness and m religious life 
(k*bmge*tiyiud*A i); J from ihk it las been inferred that there 
cjtinm be any jabc in UmirjkuftL 2 k has been mentioned 
above rhar the S. as well as the Ttl- exclude the Asian isattui 
Wn the gods who follow a religtou* life, and so, among the 
A^nmsatrat also there cannot be any saint. 1 

V, Anupu hba bhk&fttdyd (gradual realisation of the tnixh) 

Vasumicra attributes the following views to the Sarviudva- 
dint: — 

(i) The four truths are to be meditated upon gradually. 

(0) Tlic cdltifAramanyftphAd arc uor necessarily .(trained 
gradually. 


1 /Wfi rf Cwtrmfff,ty m p. jy 

a The S arr makinp itn anomaly in drawing the inference*. If 
UrrafskEirLi cannot have any ainr how the Tlvatiitiitf can have any? 

3 k* r Miiwdk point* nuc fin die £ii. And Aijp^ m p. tfu- 
Utunkuni » regarded at a land of pure hiippinm and the A'.j fir-1- 
saim a% (hr bighrtt Jcvaloka with 1 m ig life and happm^. hence dir 
being! of ihcie two abodes fired not take to religion life. 
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{(ii) If one B5 in i&myrfktiiv£ny*mrt< he tail attain (at once) 
ihc fruits of saltfdagj™ ,ind uii account nf 

(rhe cumpktiuii of) the tAukthamargi f. 

Aii aUept. according hj lIic 5>. develop i might into tine fniir 
[ fiuh.s in j i' ■ atlii a I order r in i'J moments thus-t^* 

Bt rlr n« * rrtsrgd — 

(i) Duhkhc (m skliarulha*. i.e- 

niml*fflpe) cftiHrmajnfltW -k m im 2 

(ii) Duhkhe ilhflnuiqtijjij 

tm) duhkJie Biivjyajnana-kstnn^ 1 atetuW R^P* ™l 

(iv) DuhUiC invayajtiana / ArflpadfoltUj, 

(v) Samudiiyt" (slarjyadhaiiiiiiiirii benj \ 

Lt, kamnikkicj ilSurnujnim-bjimi | coofmed to Krimadbiru. 

(vi) Sarnudayc dhiUTO ijniii i 

(v«i) anvaysjiiiiiw-kwtiti \ «nrtided to 80 pa and 

(viii) .. JtivJyajriiiia f Arilpadhauu 

(i*5 Nirodhe (prati^qikhya-nirodKa <* j 

fcjmwklcw kyyc) dtaamhiia- l in(l f me A toKanuiihSni 
LiiiiPti. 

(*} Nin^dlic tiharmirjiiiina 

i Cf. it'ftw, vi- a: 

^ff< ^iUHlf I 

mfc *itwf mw. n 

! Kjand mem* "faith (bamalc = n^^ vi r * An " k|11 

« the fine moment think, that hr ha- ™W (thnt.jfli ^nully he ha, 
™li*d) the fact that the thinp of the Klmadhitu ... the Wlt» 
are ..tHlmiral.lt ft a in the >«und nranew that he real™ that Hu 

.kantllu, ate undesirable. He aeqciiw ■*>* 

3 After Lite reaction of the actual ,utr of skandlia, of the 

KlnudhSoi. the adepi ewend> fu» inner visual to the °J B ' 1 ^ 

and Arupu-dhitu, to realise in die ne*t two moment, tbit wmdlu, 1 
rl.e hiftli.-t world, are dsn undesirable and hence < u»un« to any of the 
world, if to be avoided. In the »»c way. tl* other three mithv are to 
be lunkf rtCHvL 


| cvnfmd lo KimacSltini 
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M) ■Jnv 4 ) r a|nHnakijnii \ cKtmikil eu Rt.p.i and 

f**0 - anvjyjjiiatta / ArupxlhltuL 

M 5 r*c fwikil dharmS <ir , 

>juuEJ i ].i vip4vy4juyim) ilFi^niiajnj- 1 

rtabJnii f *™™" ra Kimsidteeii^ 

f™} Mifgo dbiim^in;in H i ' 

( xv 3 Marfgc Jpiv^yjjjnanmkumi v 

f*vij Marge Jnvjyajnnm 1 / Ariipadfijtiw. 

From the above table h is evident how die 5, Wa rlc the 
SnuluJ *ag« of tlic development of insight i„ Co the hut truths. 
In die Ac*. the controversies: jfn Jip*iiwAA.jjrsjMyu f,? (|J, «) 
-ind Odbuodhiso biicse ptbimi? (J, 4 ) jn J also VimuHtm v,mu 
cztmwiun ti? (III. 4), support the view of die S. al»uc die gradual 
real 1 <..ition ol die midis. The problem discussed is whether an 
adept realties the four iimitHUpifiUs including vimatti gradually 
w not ^ Contend that tlicrc is no bar to the realisation 

of all die pbxU} at one and the same time. The S. subscribe to 
rhts new u will be apparent from die second opinion of die S. 
quoted above, except chat they do nor indude the fourth phala t 
vi*.. arhatbood of vitnmUi.* Buddliaghofa should have pointed 
(Hit this discrepancy a* far as die S, are concerned- According Eo 
him, the opinion that die realisation of die pbMi happen! 
gradually if held by the SuDGoit^aj. 

In die thud point* it is stated that according to die h., thou- 
adepts only who have completed the L*kik*mi, g *' ,eta in die 
second and third pU* at one and the same tune. Ttic Tit. Iioid 

1 Cf. VtbtMng*. pji 135, 315. ^ig, 

i Thcie nuy be ascetics w|» obtain die four frtiin gradually 
(awipumn. catuhphalapfapri). KoU, vi, 44 

] A'ok vi, 45: The is of two kin.U laubifej or 

<inavj and iotottJia or liwava. 
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ill sit Umitfwmitga width commences from Hu swliUp.stupfaLi 
sUge iv foi&ltdFti and caimnr ht tiiubfkj; die S. h hnwrvtr, eon- 
tc nJ that it may lie diher luthikt or t&kplUr*. A topic allied tn 
tills is discussed in the Kw*. (L 5), which will be dealt with 
herenfrer, 

VL Putb&jjartdt LjuMkitmirga or Liu kiLigrdf/harm A 

The S-, :ls pull lLed out by VaiiimiLra, hold; — 

(i) An average nun Is able io destroy raj?.; .ind 
in die KaniadhaLii. 

ftl) A pnlht{}jiina can die in a good state of mind. 

(til) There Is Uithikasiimydgdriti and tankihdrMlilbetidrtyd. 
(iv) Tflc L&ukstlgrtTilhrfrmA is a singe lasttng but otic 
moment {eifshdmk&ctHiiy 

In the Buddhist texts a purhujjana (an average man), 
whether a householder or 1 reduce, who has not yet destroyed 
the tluee ^myojatm v^£« sMiysdtftbi, uiGfkttcki and iilMkUu- 
parimisa* ill order to become a sorlpanpa. can hardly be expected 
rn destroy r*g* t dtud. muha which impurities arc normally fe 
moved when an adept readies die anaganh stage. The S. hold 
f lut a puthiijjana h able m remove from his mind ragd and 
pratigfM which U the same as ttoid or yyipdtL. Tlie Th. disc ms 
this view lit rhe Km in these weeds fahatr pu'hu frJirft Umd* 
TigAhyapdibh ft? (L 5} concluding that a puthujpnn cannot eon*- 
plcrely eradicate from bis mind rag* (attachment) as id IfyjpAd* 
(Inured), gross and snhtfc. In course of liiis discussion, dir Th- 
raise tile other question: Puthnjpnd i-Amest* vtUriga idh* 
dbrnmibijiiArndyi stnihili it? {Kwh. L 5. p m), 

i.Cv whether an average mail who is free from kanid ;itUiius with 


1 See above. p r 151 
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the realization of the truth the anagami stage or not? The S., as 
we have seen above, answer the question in die affirmative, but 
they do not think that such a puthujjana can attain arhathood, 
but he can attain all the other three phalas at one and the same 
time. In other words, the contention of the S. is that a puthu¬ 
jjana s attainments through laukikamdrga may be of so high an 
order that the moment the truth flashes in his mind he becomes 
an anagami, when he completes all the necessary conditions for 
anagamihood, including those of the lower two phalas.' 

The second opinion that an average man dies with a kusala- 
citta is based on many instances of upSsakas dying with a good 
mental state. The Th. also subscribe to this view, and hence 
there is no discussion in the Kvu. 

The third opinion is the same as that of the Th. and is 
opposed to that of the Sada Schools (see ante, p. 97). 

The fourth opinion is not touched in che Kvu. but has been 
dealt with fully in the Kosa (VI. 19) thus: — 

tr^ntn 5 m 1 frsrwr; etc. 

If the conviction ( ksanh) concerning duhkha ( = skandhas) 
of the Kamadhatu be the strongest, it lasts only for a moment; so 
also arc the agradharmas, i.c., laukikagradharmas . 2 which though 
sasravd (impure) arc the highest of the worldly dharmas and lead 
one to the darsana-marga (way to the realisation of truths). 

The point is that a puthujjana, according to the S., may 
attain spiritual progress up to the anagami stage by taking to 
satipatthin.a and such other practices which arc lauiika so long 
as they arc practised by one who is not yet in one of the maggas 
and phalas. 

1 See Kvu., pp. 113-4. 

2 Cf. SutrilankarA, xiv. 23: laukikagradh;>iniavastha = anantarya- 
samadht. Kosa, vi p. 166, n. agradharma=dharma-smrtyupa«thana. 
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Vlf. Anuhy/t and PtnyAvtithaia 
The S. are of opinion that: — 

{') All rhc iwuLiyas jlc wiUsika; the) ail attorn pm 
ynkt* qnd are also objects of thoughr (iUmbann). 

(ii) All rbr dnstsayas can be included in the p/rrytiw^ 
t Irinas but all pafyat/Aftbrnnaa arc nm ^nariyas, 
l he above two opinion* arc diametrically opposed to those uf 
rJie Mahasahghikas, and in full agreement with iha.se of die Th. 
The topics arc dealt with in the AW fully (ice ante, p. 94^)* in 
which it h shown that tinuriy-s jfc not wirhout aramman*; they 
are not dtiyakata (neither good nor had): they arc rhc saitUS as the 
pdrytuist/rinaa (— pmyuitbin&s) winch again jre nor otljvippj 
y at I it. The S. dhringuiih the &nuhydf from pdrydpssttrihm* 
saying all pAry&v&st}rin*s are not tinnUyas while the r Jtce ver xt h 
true 


VIIJ. Alfihtation 

I lie Sarvastivadins hold rhar 

'(s) In the state of samihita one an utter words. 

(it) No man ever die* in tile state of sawihft*. 

(in) |r may he said char four imriynpast bands can include 
all the dbarman 

(iv) All the dbyarm arc included in die smstynpajitrinto 

(v) There one four tokottm^hymm^ 

(vt) The fwt Ihydngds arc acquired m seven sanripmu and 
nor in others. 

The first opinion is in agreement with that of S.uta schools* 
and as such has been refuted by the Th. in the hvn. (sec ante. 

PP- 97-SI 8 )- 

The .second is opposed by the RajagiHkas and the Th. and 
as such is disrimed in tilt kva. (XV. 9): Sanndvadstyitd- 
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nifotihstm lamapAttno kilam Linyyj lip The Til. ton Send di.it 
a meditator while In die Mnn*v*d$yitenimAtkUix ntiftlH cannot 
have .my dcath-Hke (fltmrtdfl#r£o) con 2 act, feeling, perception, 
etc. or if niKr. peered by pci-iscjn. weapon-stroke or fine^ hence tu 
^peak mE him as dying while 111 meditarion is wrang + The opfio 
iicnc.\ contend that rhecc h no inch law (jtfxydftirf) th.ir a meditator 
wliiIt- m sditiiAutifayitrffiitvdha will not die. 

The third topic is discussed in rhe A.W. (J, gj; $ rib be 
dhdmwd .uitipdfthJjMri tip —on opinion ami bn ted by BudJtu 
ijhosa to the Andfuilcas. The uli^rpretatbm of BuddhagWii i\ 
i\m dir opponents mcanr by ttffjwfAji*# Uic objects which form 

tilt Inns of .Ml/ {tfUyj pmtlhSnd r Mtigvrtrd, tdUyd pahtthdrnay 

In tlib sense the Wend opinion may be explained as that the 
include all forms nl medi[anon 1 i.e, K an adept 
practising Mtipdffhind needs noc have recourse to ocher medity- 
ntin.il practices. The S, may well pohr io rhe wdl-kn&wn tttfe- 
mcm found in many places of the Nikiyas (vide L 

HP' 5>^)' l ^ llC there is only one way to the attainment of puniy 
and that h the practice of >atij>4f[k*rHt (riuyjrto ayiim nuggo 

uauddhiyd . . yfididam atidro tdhpaifhdind)* 

J he faurrh opinion needb hardly any comment, lr refers 
ro rhe first four dhVirus when they are pracmed by atfcprs who 
arc in one nf the mdggas and p/^rkt. I he dhylm of .1 mjgga~ 
ffbt j or pkitUithft is regarded is tokinLiter (supraTiiundnncj. 

1 lie I1UI1 u pm con cvidenrly refer* to the contention discussed 
in the Atf/d (VIII. 6 ) that of die right dhydiw or sdmifittf, tin 

1 K&U, vt. i>% : Lc umtyupisthjna cir triplr: tmnyttpd^and cn 
mh (tvdbkjvd!. par cvmrinoon (sdmmfgd), rn cjuaJur d'objccr 

i Ci KcL w >0 it. 1 : fitn| «rtwT n|ft 

mfa i si^jSiS tuTCrtfcr ***** HUlft wsqwiaiifq 1 
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first seven are capable of elevating the mind of the adept to the 
purest state but not die eighth in winch samjnd is in the feeblest 
form and as such the meditation of naiuasamjnd-ndsarnjndyatana 
is ineffective. Consequently the attainment of the bod hy an gas 
takes place while die adept rises from one dhyana to the next up 
till the seventh leaving nodiing for the eighth. 

IX. Vijndna 

The S. assert, as stated by Vasumitra, that 

(i) The five sense-perceptions (pancavijndnakdyas ) con¬ 
duce to attachment ( sardga ) and not to detachment 
(virdga), because these only perceive the characteristics 
(laksanas ) of objects and have no independent dunk¬ 
ing faculty of their own. 

If the reason adduced by the S. that the vijndnakdyas by 
themselves cannot produce virdga, how can they induce sardga? 
Hence, the reasoning of the Sarvastivadins is not quite dear, 
and it would be better to accept what the Kvu. says on the point 
(see ante, p. 99-100). 

X. Avydkrta, Asamskrta, and Antardbhava 
The following opinions are attributed to the Sarvastivadins: — 

(i) There arc indeterminable problems (avyakrtadharmas ). 

(ii) The law of causality (prat'Uyasamutpadangikatva) is 
undoubtedly constituted (samskrta). 

(iii) The sarnskrtavastus arc of three kinds; the asamskrta - 
vastus arc also of three kinds. 

(iv) Only in Kama- and Riipa-dharus there is an inter¬ 
mediate state of existence ( antardbhava ). 

The first two opinions are opposed to those of die 
Mahasarighikas and agree with diose of the Th. (discussed above, 
pp. 101-2). 
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The rhirti also is not accepted by the MahlsasighikaS and 
agreed to by the Tk (ice anre, pp. mi-a). J lie difference 
between the Tk and die 5. hes ifl die face that die kttcr 

xnaket die modiiiCaLJmi in accordance with their doctrine 
"sabbam 3cdn‘’ dismissed before (pp, 137 E), according ro whack 
lilt eomriiutrd things (urpiiridv^jiu) should be deified as diree+ 
viz,, those of the pise, those of the present and diuae of die future 
(fee Masuda, p. ^JOl n + a). 

The fourth opinion of the S. that there is anfariWiJua in 
die Kimadhacu sind Rupadhitu h iwdsef accepted by die 
Mali] laugh ikas nor by the Tk (see ante, p. ioi) + It has some 
agreement with the opinion of die Sal nmitty as* 

X], Other opinfom 

There arc a few ocher opinions held by die S. These arc*— 

[■) AH the 4 b*rmiy 4 i 4 mf (he. v*if*Wd, *imj- 

klrJs) can be unden mud and attained. 

(il) Even heretics ran gain five supernatural [jum a rs (see 
above, p, 1 ib; WasdJijcw, Der Euddlwnua , p. 2j2 n 

O. 3), 

(iii) Good (kdrmd) cm also become die cause of existence— 
an opinion objected to by die Malusailkas, 1 

THE DH ,Vtt W ACLJPTAS 

The third in importance among the schools of this group is 
die DkmnaguptdS. It hi* been shown In die account of the 
First Council that certain supporters of Purana and Gavampad 
did noc accept tn lofo tile Vinaya rules as adopted by Maha- 
kassapa. 3 Iei die Ahtntlbarmaktijx (iv. 39) thexe is a reference 
to the Dhamiiigupt^s mentioning dm dicy would not accept 
ihc Pradmoksa tufts of the Sarvasrivadim as authoritative on die 
ground dial the urigiilaJ teachings of Buddha were hn* 

1 Sec Jtbcvr* p„ 1 ifiL a EAIB., I* p. 333. 
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About the literature of this school, the only information we 

have is that it had a Vinaya text of its own (Nanjio, 1117) and 

that the Abhiniskramana-siitra belongs to this school. This 

sutra was translated into Chinese between 280 and 312 A.D. 1 

Prof. Przyluski furnishes us with the information that the 

canon of this school had the following divisions: 

Bhiksu-pratimoksa 
Bhiksuni-pratimoksa 
Khandhaka 
Ekottara 

Dirgha-agama 
Maahyama-agama 
Ekottara-agama 
Saniyuk ta-agama 
Ksudraka-agama 

Difficult (texts) 

Not difficult (texts) 

Samgraha 
Samyukta 

Prof. Przyluski, on the basis of the commentary of Kouci-ki 
on Vasumitra’s treatise, remarks that this school was noted for 
its popularity in Central Asia and China. Dc Groot remarks in 
his Code du Mahdydna en chine (p. 3) that the Prarimoksa of 
the Dharmaguptas was actually in use as the disciplinary rules in 
all the convents of China. The first formula* translated into 
Chinese in 152 A.D. by K’aung-scng-kai who was a Sogdian, 
belonged to this school, so also was the other text ( Kie-mo ) tran¬ 
slated in 254 A.D. by T an-tai, who was a Parthian. Hence, it 
is inferred that this school was established in the Iranian countries 
in the third century A.D. Buddhayasas, a native of Kipin (mod. 
Kashmir), introduced the Vinaya of this school into China and 
from this Prof. Przyluski concludes that this school had its centre 
in the north-west. 3 He also identifies Dharmagupta with Yonaka 

1 Translated into English by Beal under die tide "The Romantic 
Legend of Sakya Buddha 

2 Le Candle de Rajagrha, p. 325-6. 


Vinaya-pitaka 


Sutra-pitaka 


Abhidharma-pitaka 
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Dhammarakkhita, mentioned in the Ceylonese chronicles as the 
apostle sent to Aparantaka. The reason adduced by him for this 
identification is that the region between the North-West and 
Avanti was traversed by the Yavanas, Sakas and Pallavas about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and the preacher is described as a 
Yonaka and then again Dhammarakkhita and Dharmagupta are 
identical in meaning (i.e. rakkhita = gupta). 

Doctrines 

About the doctrines of this school. Vasumitra writes that 
these were mainly the same as those of the Mahasanghikas, 
though it was a branch of the Sarvastivadins. The doctrines 
specially attributed to them are as follows: — 

(i) Gifts made to the Sangha arc more meritorious than 
those to the Buddha, though Buddha is included in the Sangha. 1 2 
This is a view contrary to that of the Mahlsasakas and also ro 
that expressed in the Dakkhinavibhangasultd 1 inspite of the fact 
that Buddha asked Mahapajapari Gotami to offer the robe meant 
for him to the Sangha. 

(ii) Gifts made to a stupa are meritorious. This opinion is 
opposed to that of the Saila schools (see above, p. 105). 

(iii) Vimukti (emancipation) of the Sravakayana and Buddha - 
yana is the same, though there may be difference in the paths 
leading to emancipation. This opinion is in agreement with that 
of the Sarvastivadins. 3 

(iv) Heretics cannot gain the five supernatural powers. 4 5 

(v) The body of an arhat is pure (dnasrava).* 

1 Sec above, p. 116, also Kosa (Fr. Transl.), ir. 117. 

2 Mafjbima, iii, p. 253. 3 See above, p. 116. 

4 See above, pp. 116, 161; for opinions of other schools on this 

point see Masuda. p. 42 n. 

5 Sec above, p. 89 n., also infra . p. 169. 
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(vj) Realisation of live tniiiu (iiiMftMyj) lakes plate tint 
gradual k bur all at once, T|m is contrary to the upiii’oii of die 

SatioflivaJitM (discussed above, p. bin u in jaricnient 

wnii (Jut of die ThcMVjdini.’ 


Tllll KAiYATiYAS 

* 

The KlJyapiya crhool was known by since ochtr names, 
Stliavtriya. Silddbartnjvarpkap or SuvocoLi. It issued one 
uf ilic Sirvisdvidmj on account of certain opinions which 
were mure in tgtdmcnt with those of rlic SchtviravodilU 
or VrbhajyaviiJins than with those of the Sanrashvidim. Thif 
iixnii to be r lie Cause of ilicir be«ng called -r Srh5 vinyi. Its third 
flame, SuvarfttlfJ. appear in the works erf T*iran.Uli-i anti Ch cn- 
lun, while Sad JtamwvarsjLi in R\my*$ mattf** 1 2 * 

A hour rhe literature of the KisyapTy-is P raf. Piaytuski writes 
that it had n canon similar la thfl* of the DharnugUpUS r and 
had the following divisions: 


Vifiaya-pitska 


Si'ttf jpit.tka 

Abtiidhmntf-piukj 


Bfi]ksu-pranrni'k^i 
BKiik jt ini- pranmekfi 
Kjrliina 
Manta 

£kdCnrt 

Dhriu4gimi 

i MjSiyumt agmw 


i 


Ikrtfim-lgami 
Sarnyukta-ipfiiTia 
Kwth'ita JftiinJ 


f .Vjpi'inskd'vibli^npj 
j AprasJMta - vital ungj 
1 Supffibm 
[ Orfiipanrivr Libln 


1 Tin* drctruie h pot by Vimtn 11 tl hunJ in 

the Kfxia. vl 17. vx Vyikkyl (Jap. cd), p. > 4 S - 

2 Pmrl Ptifimki kknrifio tiir ICiiyapyai with the Naim watas 

'W. ^n/r-C p. IJoJl 
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Doctrines 

To the Kifyaplyas Vasumitra attribute* die following 

doctrines : — 

(0 Arhati Live both Ajay*/#iiw anj and 

Jr c not subject to passions. 

(is) Sjmshjmi pemh every moment, 

(iii) The pasr which has not produced it* fruit cjdste F the 
present exists, and some of die future exists* This opinion is dis¬ 
cussed in the A Ashiyatthi* (I- 8) and ^ tile only doctrine attributed 
m this rexr to the I&uraptkisJ 

uir saxikantikss or sautoantika^ 

In the Pali tradition the Samkandkas arc described as an 
odshoot of die KassjpikiLs, and from the Samkanrikas 
branched off die Suttavadij, Vasumim writes 3 dint at die begin¬ 
ning oi die qrh century (i.c* after Euddha f s death), one school 
named the Sautrantika, otherwise called the Samkmntivada P issued 
agiin fmm die Sar^I.vuvadaj (the founder of this school) declarej 
hiniseJf; I take Ananda as my preueptur/' Front these two 
traditions, it seems that the Suttavadis arc identical with die 
S-iutriiuikai, having branched off from the earlier school d>e 
Samkantikas* who may also be equaled m the Dofstamikai! of 
Vasobindlui/ 

Doctrines 

V.isumiETiJ ctuirjcterhcs the Satitriintikas a * the school which 
admiti the transfers i ke of skjndhdmAtriti from one exigence to 
another as dhiitigui.'ihcd from the Sanimitiya* who mn in pin the 
transference of pudgiiD. Both of these views 3 fe wholly 
opposed to the cardinal doarine of rht early Buddhists, viz,, 

i A i-M, J 8 A vipakk jv ipjkup jTihk vifukkaviplicoxn naiilim anil* 

attbiti aflim ckaceam arthiti iippjdmadhjmffl? vJibuti, 

a l^ouda, p, 17, j Sec KoU Index 
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ksdniJej ([iiomentniy) existence of skantlha* (comritucncc nf a 
being), i,c. r the iLuidhjs disintegrate every moment to give 
rite ro another. The Saurtinrikas, m deference rg this old 
hmikd theory „ add diat die skxmUtfs in thdr gross form do not 
pass from one existence to another; die *HM/*r*?fri:*r (original or the 
subtlest Form of) standlias all die five of wlisdi :ire of one nature 
in other words/ which arc in reality one substance and 
not five different substances pan from one existence lo another* 
Bliavav'Veka in his TdrhtjiJiU (see OlxxnuJIcx, Analyjfs of the 
AbbudrmyalilnkAra, pL id, p, 380) sealer that die sJiool admitted 
the reality of the mdividio] which is something inexpressible but 
licit her identical nor diflcrcnc from die stiimlhas. 

I In .second doctrine attributed bv Vasnmitm ro this school 
is “apart from the ary an paihs there is no eternal destruction of 
rhe slundhuE." This shows that according ro die Sautrandkas, 
die tkandbds, gross or subtle end in ntrvdm. This view is also 
allied to die docrdtir of die Sammiclya* that die fwdgfh cows 
in mrohij* Su we may state dial according to the Sautranpkas* 
die subtle ikjtrtdhdi hkc [lie pudgala of die Stmoonyus may con* 
rinnr through several existences but totally cease to CJtisr in 
Nirvana* 

For rhis doctrine of transference of ihaftdbdimrra# through- 
several existences, die Sautrlntikas arc also called Salukdiidvadifts 
oi Sanikrantikas, 

Kom on the S&Htrjntika doetrirttt 

Though Vasubandhii belonged to the Salva srivaJa school, 
in his writings occasionally he gave preference to the Smi rrinnka 
views- Far rhis* be was severely cridctscj by S.iinghaUiuJra. 
who was a sraundi Sarvisovadifi. In die A'ma, Vasuhandhu has 
referred to die Saurrlntika doctrines on several occaslom and 
pointed imi the difference* between die SarvasrivjJa anJ Saiitraii* 
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Hku vel'W v, Pfuf. La Vat Ice Poussin has summed up tilcw refer¬ 
ences in liU murakimpn to die French Lnuidatiuri of the £W*. 
As these throw welcome light on rhr SaiirninLikj ductrinos a 
gait of dur same is given here: —- 

(ij The SaurranriJcjjE do not accept the 
of the -S.m , .r«tvjJ J rLs as authon^rive (Kold r i. j). On this point 
Vifirbandthu supports die SaUttSnrikasA 

(h) Tile Atfmsirfat Lave no real existence, There is .1 long 
cnjirmvcrsy in the Aoi* (i*. 55) between the Sarvisuvadiiis nud 
tile SjutriuriLtf as to whether die iUdrp^trUs have any cans; or 

fruits, 

(hi) Tile Sautrlnrikas deny the tUfcvifTtytiktji (i,c *4nu- 
idW not a*&odaced wills mind, rg, prjpit, MbfMgdtd, pfridw- 
Jrtyd, etc.} as real as contended by the Sarvisrivadhis [K&U, ii. 
ir& : 

(iv) Hie Sautrancrkas hkc all ocher Schools fejecr die 5 arvas- 
hvjd-i view dut past and future cirist (fCoxj, v. a^J. 

f v ) By admitting the existence of the paft and of pripti, 
rh* SaivasrivaJiiis explained die function of cmsjhcy. The 
^uiErinrikas dent'd both uf rhese and amerced instead die exi£ 
tence of the subtle caffo or hips or vlfizttj and explained thereby 
the working of die formulae of causation {KoU, jL 36, 50). 

M The Sautrlnulus cany dir isdnikdto/4 doctrine to die 
extreme pint, asserting char k almost verges 00 /x\u T and as 
such, object! can luw, in fact, no duration (jfAtiijL It further 
a iicrrs tlut a.% destruction of objects takes place almost tmxDcdi' 
aicly, theft is no necessity uf any effective cause, 1 

f Ace, id the SaurrJnrikjv trmdtfhmm&nM n vag-vi jnapri, tre 
£oLt % 1 iv, a 

a Sir Koh, tv J-f Hir dfc* thi* paxngp 

Imm a >«iri of the $nnriflt£Eus: fa**: wriffil ift W " siflfif- 

mjf' ^nmw' j mnrnb ** t ^«9Ntm iiira#fc**r T*m vwm 
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(vii) The Sautrantikas deny the existence of avijnapU (non- 
communicating corporeal and vocal acts) 1 as a real (dravyd). 
They hold in agreement with die Thcravadins that an avijnapti 
act is mental ( cetand ), a kdyasamcctand. 

(viii) According to the commentary of the Vtjnaptimatrati' 
sdstra , the Sautrantikas are divided in their opinion relating to 
the conception of citta (mind) and caittas (mental states). Accord¬ 
ing to the Darstantika-Sautranrikas, citta only exists but not the 
caittas, but according to other Sautrantikas caittas also exist 
and their number according to some is three, viz., vedana , 
samjna and cetand , while according to others it is four, ten or four¬ 
teen. Some Sautrantikas admit the existence of all the caittas of 
the Sarvastivadins (for details, sec Kosa, transl., ii. 23, fn.). 

(ix) The Sautrantikas hold that the body of an 3rhat is 
pure, as it is produced by knowledge. 8 

(x) There may be many Buddhas simultaneously. 1 

THE HAIM A VAT AS 

JJhavya and Vimtadeva enlist the Haimavatas as a branch of 
Sic Mahasanghikas (Group 1 Schools) while Vasumitra remarks 
that the principal doctrines of this School were the same as those 
of the Sarvastivadins. 4 He adds that the original (muti) Sthavira- 
vada changed its name to Haimavata. 5 In the Ceylonese 
chronicles, however, the Hemavatikas arc counted as one of the 
later sects, which came into existence some time after the 
appearance of the first eighteen schools. In view of these con- 

qCT ffo i Cf. VeddntasHtra. ii 2, 23; NyayavartUkatatparystika (Viz. 
&S.), 383. See also Kosa. ii 46; Madbyamakavrtti, pp. 29, n. 5; 173, 
n. 8; 222, 413. 

1 For details, see Kosa, iv. 3. 2 Sec above, p. 89 n 164. 

3 See above, p. 75. 4 Masuda. p. 53. 

5 Masuda. p. 16; Points of Controversy, p. xxxvii 
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flicting statements, and the acceptance of some doctrines of die 
KlaJiisanghibis, it tuns that this school might have branched 
out ol the Sarvasrivjdins or SduviVavadins bur dotimmlly was 
inclined more raward.i the Malilhanglukas than towards the 
Sarvltttva dins. 

Pi of. PfzyJtiskii however, identify the Haunav4Lai with rhe 
Kalyaptyas on die following grounds: — 

(i) In die Ceylonese chronicles* the apostle* sent 10 
Himavaiua are Maijhima and Dtindubhis*Mm of the KassapogotUn 
(li) On the refit, caskets discovert-J in the stupa of Sonari 
aud Sano aie inscribed (a) A^jujugoioH savahtmav*^ 

t -driyAsa and (b) ftp torts*id kotipaUici Kas*pugpt&* fovdljtrnj- 

(iii) There are other inscHfridfii which mtnrinn Majjhinu 
;tnd Dundublmsara. 

He adds that there can be no doubt about rhe fact that die 
monks of Kassapa-gotta were responsible for the propagation of 
Buddhism in die H'liuvaULi. This school iUo dj-ms K.mapa 
11 its founder, so the same school was known by rwo njmcr k one 
local a* Haimavara and the other after its founder Katsapa as 
Kassapya (= KlsyapTya). Tlic former name fell into denude, 
and so the Chinese pilgrims refer to it by the other name only* 
rhe KasyapTyms. 1 

The conclusion drawn by Prof. Przyloiki from die in^Cfip- 
iion.it evidences Joes noc appear w fie logical- in the ttiAcripriom 
it is stated di.it some monks of tine Ka.«apogotta propagated 
Buddhism in Hunavatita bui there is nothing to thow rli.it chc 
Ka^sapagocta monks necessarily belonged to the Kisyapiyi 
school. Hence the identification o£ Kiiyapiyas with tl k 
H aimavaus is not tenable. 


J U Coffer tir f& r pgrhd+ p ■JlJ-fS* 
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Doctrines 

Vaiumitfa rrcats the Kasyap?y j> and the Hdfnavaias as sepa¬ 
rate schools upholding diffcrcnc doctrine. Ml- attributes to the 
H31nuv.1t.11 a few doctrines which are ill close agreement with 
rfafcse of the SstvastvYidirts, c.g M 

(i) Thr Hodhisatrvas arc average beings (fiftbegj*nds)\ 

^iij Ifedhi^ctv.^ have norther rigj nor iama when dicy 
enter their mothers' womb; 

(rli) Heretics cannot pin the five stipefmintJ powers; 

(iv) There *f no brdbmmrtymw* among the gods; ind 

(v) Arbah have ignorance aSd doubt; they arc subject to 
temptation; they gain spiritual pcrcei^on wirh the help of others r r 
and die path as attained 1 by 1 ri exdanHTiom* 


THE CTTARAPATH A KAS 

From the geographical evidence* Col leered by Dr, fl C Law 3 
about the LFrtaripatha, it appeal's ic might Imt originally indi- 
cared fhe high mad running north from Magadha to rhe nnctli- 
west hue later on it denoted the area west of Pixbudaka fPchaj, 
about U{ miles west of Tlinflowar) and "coffljpfiscij the Punjab 
people including Kashmir and the adjoining hill stares with rbc 
whole #F eastern Afghanistan beyond tlte Indus, and the present 
Gs-Sutlej States ro the west of the Saras wall. * 

Tbr name '’Utt.irapadiak.'Li" ippcan only in the fCath** 
vdttki* niththtthi and not in any ocher texr not even in the 
Ceylonese chronicles. Evidently Buddkagbcisj had m mind some 
monks who Could not be clawed a* adherents of the doctrines of 
a particular school or probably lie meant, like the Andhakai, a 

1 The tau two tipuvtftu ate io agflMoiH'ur with those i.4 thr 
Mahi^n^liik See above, p. 85 

L £ Ctrngr, &f liMtlyr HmUbi/m, p. ^ikjL 

3 Cltnubgbici'i Armrni Gfogr. of Ind IS. P il 
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group ui schools popular in the nurth. From the several doctrines 
attributed by Buddhoghosa 10 rbc UtUDjwtlijkas, ir iippr^r? ir 
w-k an eclectic school having doctrines uk tn from both die 
Mihj?qthghib and Thcravida groups and really nwk in mrer- 
metis ate stage between Hi nay ana and Mahiyina- I he following 
are stume uf sUth doctrines : — 

Re, BtttWw ft is the attainment of bedbt or knowledge 
of the maggfc and omniscience alone that make a Buddha (Iv, fi) 
and that Buddhas are above maitn and kamnS 1 faviii. 3+ 4)- 

Re. WA^to. On the basis of the stotks of the previous 
births of Gautama Buddha the LL remark that the Buddhas arc 
always endowed with the tmkipurma bbjn*j (v. 7). 

Re, Arbuh. AH dbdmmas (nor hb body. dress, rtc.J 
pv-tvttd by an a that arc pure (dnaj^vd) (A". iv + 3), The 
arhjiv ale able to end tfaeif lives in the same way as Buddha 
did, (xxit. j) r as described in the At*hip*rinibb 3 n* 4 ntt*t They 
admit then: may be persons daimmg arhirhood falsely (xxtih 2). 
Taking the instance of Yasab attain menr of arhathood they held 
that a householder (gib*) can arum Arliarhood without giving up 
rhe householder $ life- The Th- point out that \ asa may have 
the gibi si^ru rxconaJIv bur hi* mind was free from the tics of n 
householder (iv. 1). Then on ihc basis oi the existence of UfM- 
ha-ce^Uppijjdyp4Finibbiyti ¥ rhe I kt.irapath.ikas hold that a being, 
usually a god* ar die very moment of his birds, can attain .irhit- 
liood. They also hold that beings while in the wom h or being.* 
just bom may attain arhathood on account of their acquisition of 
sodpiinahood in (heir previous lives/ 

Re. SamydtdWdttydnu: The pt]rditij|anas s who arc 4niy*t* 
(nor destined fu attain Nibbana) or who ace doer* of evd 
acts* may ultimately become nrydt* and realise die truth- T 3 u> 


1 See above, p 43. 


2 Sec above. p r -by m. 
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tliey state on die baits of same statement! of huddha who 
foretold ro certain puthtjjfMias chat they would realise tile midi 
ultimately, c-g-, ' n the ^ Anguhmala (v. 4' * lJ( , 7 ?' 

Allied to the above views, there are two oilier view's of the 
Uttjmpactukos; one is that the person! who have to take seven 
more birtlis to at pin Nibbana can reach die 

goal after seven births and not earlier or later. Ttic Th. am not 
prepared to accept this view on the ground that such persons 
may quicken their space by greater coercion or retard their prepress 
by performing evil deeds (xfi. 5}. Tlie second is that atl adepe may 
attain rhe four fruits of sanctification by onr nugg*. The Th. 
contend rh.it an adept can attain tLe pbaUs of die corresponding 
m.fgga only, i.c., a SOtajpanna gets dd of sebbaytiJltfbh crc. and 
he cannot attain the fbiUs of rhe aa W.i gam, nr enigitni meg# 1 * 
i.c. r elimination of rag*, 4oa and mob*. 1 he Uttar,ipathalca-r 
do not subscribe to the latter view (sviii. 5), 

Re. AnnUyds. According to the U. ann'myis are aruram- 
m4A4 and dttmApp*yulU (me above, p. 91) («■ 4); p a « Jb*rt»4t 
may be ttrammane (ix, 6), 

Re. AsAmkhetai: 

(j) niradtiJUitmipJlti ii uncoiisdiuted (vi. 5) 

(ii) of all kinds, is imemutituted (vi. £)■ 

Re. Immobility {niyeu): All diiarm.x! like rufA and 
vedsni do not change limit nature (xxi. 7); ktrmeic elfccts also are 
unalterable (xxi. 8). 

Re. Gatu (splines of existence): The U. count the 
gait as one additional to the usual five, totalling in all six gJtit. 

Re. Bniitlkaveatna. The U. assert that the religious teach¬ 
ings were revised thrice in the three Councils (xxi. i). 


CHAPTER X 
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The Vatslputriya-Sammitlyas, Dharmottarlyas 
and other Schools 

This group of schools comprised mainly the Vajjiputtakas or 
Vatsiputriyas, Dhammuttariyas, Bhadrayanikas, Channagarikas 
and Sammatlyas. Of these the Vatsiputriyas, later on known as 
Vatslputriya-Sammitlyas, 1 became the most prominent school of 
this group. The monks adhering to these schools were probably 
those Vajjiputtakas who submitted to the decisions of die Second 
Council and gave up their heresies as distinguished from those 
who preferred to remain apart and form a distinct Sahgha of their 
own. 2 We do not hear much about this school in the early his¬ 
tory of Buddhism excepting a few criticisms of its radical doctrine 
of the temporary existence of a self (prajnapti-sat-pudgala) apart 
from the five skandhas. This school became popular and most 
widespread during the reign of Harsavardhana (606-647 A.D.) 
and it is said that the king’s sister Rajyasrl joined the school as a 
bhiksunl. The Chinese travellers also testify to its wide popularity 
in India. The earliest evidence to the existence of this school 
is furnished by a Gupta inscription discovered at Sarnath, 3 
which states that this school ousted the Sarvastivadins about 300 
A.D., who had established themselves there after supplanting the 

1 ERE., XI, p. 168; Kosa-vyakhya, IX, 3 (Jap. cd.), p. 699: 
Vatsiputriya Aryasammatiyah. 

2 See Infra. 

3 El., VIII, p. 172; Sahni, Catalogue of the Museum at Sarnatb, 
p. 30. 
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Thcravadins. This inscription is interesting from more than one 
point of view. It shows that Sarnath was a centre of the 
Theravada group, the earliest popular school, 1 which gradually 
yielded its place to the next popular school, Sarvastivada. 
Though Sarvastivada retained its popularity and influence all over 
Northern India it had, at least at Sarnath, given place to the 
Sammitiyas. 

The Sammitiyas ascribed the origin of their school to Maha- 
kaccayana, the famous monk of Avantl. Tliis established rheir 
close connection not only with the Pali school but also with 
AvantT, for which their alternative name is given in some sources 
as Avantaka. 2 3 Their robes had 21 to 25 fringes and their badge 
was Sorcika flower like those of the Theravadms. 2 

Yuan Chwang writes that he carried to China 15 treatises of 
this school 4 while I-tsing speaks of its separate Vinaya text. 5 
The latter tells us further that this Vinaya had rules regulating 
the use of undergarment, girdle, medicines, and beds for the 
members of the sect in a way peculiar to itself. The only treatise 
that is expressly mentioned as belonging to this school in Nanjio’s 
Catalogue and extant in Chinese translation is the Sammifiya- 
sastra or Sammiftyanikayasastra containing the tenets of this sect. 
Most of the passages cited in the Kathavattbu as giving the views 
of the Sammitiya school are traced in the Pali Pitaka. It is very 
likely that the Sutta-pitaka of the Sammitiyas was substantially 
the same as that in Pali. 

1 Sec Infra. 

2 According to Vinitadcva, the Sammitiyas were sub-divided into 
three sects, Kuru-Kullakas, Avantakas and Vatsiputriyas. See Buston, 

II, p. 99 - 

3 Buston, II, p. 100. 

4 Watters* Yuan Chwang . I, pp. 20, 21. 

5 Takakusu, I-tsing , pp. 7, 66, 140. 
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Kapiln and Uluka believe in the existence of a permanent soul, 
which according to them, is different from the constituents of a 
being and is not a term indicating the flux of elements 1 {skandha- 
santdna). The soul, the Buddhists assert, can neither be estab- 
lishcd by direct perception ( pratyaksa ) nor by inference ( anu - 
mans). 

Vasubandhu (henceforth abbreviated as V.) first defines the 
contention of the VatsTputrlyas (henceforth abbreviated as Va) 
thus: Is the pudgala of the Va. Teal ( dravya ) or nominal 

(prajnapti )? By real [dravya) existence he means existence like 
that of rupa and such other elements and by nominal ( prajnapti ) 
he means existence like that of milk, house or army, which has 
no separate existence of its own apart from its constituents. 

If the soul of the Va. be of the former category {dravya), it 
would be different from the skandhas as vedana is from rupa t 
and is not also all the skandhas taken together. Now, in that 
case it should be either samskrta (constituted), or asamskrta (un- 
constituted). It cannot be the latter, for it would make the Va. 
hold the Sasvata view, which is heretical. 

If the soul of the Va. be of the latter category {prajnapti ), 
its existence is dependent on the skandhas and so cannot have 
any independent existence of its own, i.c. it does not exist 
{pudgala iti prajnapttr asat-pudgalah prapnoti). 

The Va. contend that their Soul is real {dravya) but it is 
neither identical with, nor different from, the skandhas as fire is 
to fuel. Fire exists as long as the fuel lasts, so also soul 

1 Vyilehyi (Jap. cd.), p. 697 quotes this stotra: 

mrcit anifs i w mf* 

vznwmrfi * wm*{ 1 
wnm * mit qifa sf 

mi: a 
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{pittigAi) CXMD 4S Song as there arc skandlus otherwise pud gala 
would be either aamsktu (nnenruu rated), liivtt* (eternal) or 
samikrtA (constituted), ssaioafa (= netbedd— -annihilating).' lire 
it different from Fuel inasmuch as U has the power o! burning an 
object 10 ashes or producing light, which the fuel docs nor possess, 

Vasiibandhu argues tlut furl and fire appear at iMrfcnt 
unies (bhinttjkaU) like seed and spfOM. Hence fire is imperma¬ 
nent, and the difference between fuel and fire U one of tune and 
characteristic} (JWfcfPw), and again otic it the cause of ihc other. 

He ifien states that according to the Vi., fuel is cons* 
rtf lined of three mubibhiUj while fire is of die fourth 
only, ilien it follows that fire is different from Fuel. 

The Vi reply that fire and fuel arc cO-odstcnt and die 
latter is a support af the former {upidiyi: iirjiya), and that one 
is not wholly different from the other, for fuel i* not totally 
devoid of the fiery dement; in the same way ptdgtl* should be 
distinguished from jkanJbto. Vasuhandhu challenges the Va. 
by citing the instance of a burning log of wood and saying that it 
represents both fuel and fire and lienee rhry are identical 
^jnjnyjy 

According l« tfic Va., fudgiU is neither to he described at 
'tmlyd, which it sub-divided into past, present and future nor 
miy*. eternal. It is avdkuvy*. indeterminable, inejtplicable. U is 
not included in the Em of consrituenrs of a being but is perceived 
when on tv 311 the coortiruenra ,ur prevent.” 

i Cl. [he qut^afipit in tht Kvm p, ^ 

Kh^fuLli^u hli>jjnijinc**J £*■ hhajpa ptif^lc 

tbched* tfuvttit dittfci y3 Buddhrm viva|pti 

Kh™LhnM bhijjxmiin™ n*r cjc bhijjan pti^ib 
Fugjpbi UHJIC \\tni mbhinena uituimw. 

x /WL p 700 jror mmmm' i 
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The question next raised is, can the pudgala of the Va. be 
cognized by any sense-organ ( indriya ), if so, by which? The 
Va. reply that it is perceived by all the six sense-organs. They 
contend that eyes do not care to see riipa (object) or recognise it 
unless mind ( mana indriya) is there. Eyes act as the dominating 
factor when the visual action takes place, hence it is not correct 
to say that eyes alone see riipa, or for the matter of that, each of 
of the five sense-organs cannot function in their respective spheres 
independent of the mind. 1 For cognition of pudgala , the Va. 
state that all the sense-organs point out to the mind indirectly 
that there is a pudgala; eyes, e.g., discern the riipa (colour-figure) 
of a body and thereby induces the mind to cognize the presence 
of an individual {pudgala), but that pudgala is neither iden¬ 
tical with, nor different from, riipa . 2 V. argues that if riipa be the 
cause of cognition of pudgala (*<f[ii|j one should 

not say that riipa and pudgala are different {anyam)* again, if 
cognition of riipa leads at once to the cognition of pudgala * 

( ) one should also say that riipa and 

pudgala are identical {ananyasf in other words, one is only a 
modification of the other ( ). The Va., however, would 

neither identify riipa (colour-figure) with pudgala nor treat them 

1 See above, p. ioi; also Masuda, p. 230. 

2 wrff 1 

g TOtf* *T I Sec Kosa (Fr. transl) ix, 

p. 238 fn. 

3 Just as light, eyes and mind which cause a visualisation of 
an object arc not different from the object qfq 

tow to nfi * 

Ibid., p. 238 n. See Vyakhya, p. 701. 

4 to TOmytTO*?!*: far I 

qfq *tto qqrqfro*i«Tq: gw qiitfa *q to ff rrarsfH: 1 is gw 
TOfro qftf^<jn 1 Ibid., p. 239 n. See Vyakhya, pp. 701-2. 
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j! different; in the same way they would neither regard the |ks(- 
cepdon ol r/ipj (colour-figure) :is tdenuLjl with [lie perception of 
puJgaU nor look upon them as different. 

V* asscits that If be an entity > k should be either 

material (mp) or non material (*Mraia), hue Buddha says rwpj or 
or Jdirapra or ur Vtffiirt* w nor ?.rh'—.ill dliarmas 

are widiotir self—there is no fmdgtU. He further srac c* rim 
saStva, pvrf, or pudgfLt is a prajnapti (designation) applied to the 
false notion of a self cherished by the unenlightened* 

The VL in reply state that they were nor prepared to accept 
(he statement* attributed to Buddha as authentic 1 as these were 
not to he found in their PitsLn They referred to statemme, in 
which Buddha spoke of a person's past existence or recognised 
pahbcnivsjixrtlnA 7 as one of the higher acquisitions of an adept, 
and asked who is it that remembers? Is ir pudgala or the 
shndhas? The)' furrher argue that if Buddha he regarded ai 
omniscient. he. he knows cwty&ing past or present, of every 
place, of every being etc. ir also implies :l continuity of «>mc- 
rhtngp in oilier words s it implies the existence uf A ftodgaU. I lie 
Vi- further state that unless there wm some form of pfidgdU 
why the disciples should he instructed to avoid thinking of 
wpdvin aham hdbbi*V4Uf< 'dhv&ni (in the past J possessed a. 
body) and SO forth/ 

V T refutes this contention by saying that pwtgnlf here refers 
only to jktmdhfi-s*nlinM (cotidnusry of skandhas) and nor to 
anything else. The V.i. then cue the and assert 

1 Q Vyikhya, * 

2 Cf. Mjphmd* L p &i- w ersip ttmihite cine pun>uddbk- 
piriyoii^r mying ™-..pafebmiVMfiuisantiiwi j r * attain jliluiutnijmeri. 

J CL E, p S: alurtin mi kbn jham mum eddliiturii. 

..kirn hurvj kuji alioiiiii <ui kho jtiram fld d b i fiat m etc etc. 
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ih.ii by hhira i* meant the const] tuclns ‘jkamlhdi) cjf a being and 
h) Ifhir&fjAFA die: urdividuat [ yiidgxL) who iv kimwn by .i name* 
gojiii etc, 1 If hhira ( = ikdruikai j included third him ( = puJ 
gdU), there: wub no need of distinguishing [he rwo and .so 
pWjrj/i exisfs apart from ikitruihdj, it is neither identic jI with nor 
different from jkdndh&x. 

The Vi. adnui the ocisrcncc of jupapidikd beings and 
anteribhdiM* as id prove rherchY the existence of padpiLt Thee 
also cite the passage *'ekdpuggdl& bhtklhjve foie Kppuffdmirm 
uppAjjdti {fdhaptndhitdyH (An gutter* , i. a a) md lay stress on the 
word puggdaT saying (lib "puggala " is bom md 

hence there is be* ides the skandtia* s nine thing. winch may 
be designated as "puggalaT V* refutes all these by appropriatr 
c|iinr.innm and arguments. 

The Vi. further state ihar sf the ptaigald is only a word 
meant to designate the five sk*ndh*s t dim whv Hhag.iva did not 
identify ftM with hmd. V. tires the discussion on the topic from 
the MilimkpAnk*. The Vj further argite that why pudgah 
ha* been declared by Buddha .11 indeterminable (dvydkrte), well, 
if it Joes not exist, then why Bhdgdvi did not declare that 
jrvd doe* not cxbt absdlrtdy* V. in reply comments on the 
XutiiAgQtrd j iitrd and other fucrax dealing with the indeterminable 
problems. 

The Va. pint nut that the statement rffjfti docs not exist 
in reahiy (sdtydidb Sthstitahy is a wrung view* it indirectly 
implies the ad matron nf rhe existence of piidgAd. 

i Cl. (/ydityi (Imp. cdT p- 70CC bharah kjtomah porku 
p^itJnij^kjudhih. T ., T ,.bhJrahanih. tuumuh, pod h iu *yad vacanivsin 
ya mv nyunnan evamnaroS evamjicya fViirilgiitra etc. 

i G£ Kctf* r iil to n ra, 18-19, quoting *ifl* 3 *» 1 

j Cf M*phimd, iu p : Atthi rr.f j rite u Vi ’-j *JctJtn thrUtci 
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The Vi, nexr miw iFic question, if pudgab docs not exist, 
who jr it rhaE transmigrates from one existence to another, If 
ifir elements only exist, how do you explain when Buddha say* 
I was it that rime rhe master .Suiietro mid in that r-t-itemenr 
why T of the past is tdenufird wirh T of the present; doc* 
it indicate dial the elements of the pat arc dir elements of 
the present t" V, refuted it by say ing rh.n just as fire passes Item 
one wood to another, file fire never remaining the same, so the 
dements pss from one existence to another, nothing remaining 
identical. If. according m the Vi., Buddhas admh the existence 
of pudgajj they would hr subject to the wmng belief of 
J Aildydilrstt 

llie VI. now ask, how can memory he explained without 
the conception of pudg jla W hn H it dial remembers; V. 
answers that it n wmjw that remember^-jam/Frl with atttntF&n 
directed to the object, an idea etc, similar m. or connected with 
it. provided there is no corporeal paift to impir its capacity. 3 

Tlie Va- arc of opinion that there miwt be an agent, a doer. 
a proprietor of the memory. There ttiusr be a cognising sgrnr, 
an action must have a doer. DcvaJatti w.ilb implies the 


ditdii uppjjEtEi, Mithi mi dtw u vn m -aecaio ihttaio ditdn upp;i 

PI-iei, 

i S*tt£*trf} uSmA fcite u. Stponfiiyedayatifitte yam eva Bhagaran 
fiilh Sumtiu mma babhilveti. See Kola (traiuL), V, p. 27I: 
vysltrym, p. 7 to. 

a K&id vyjhh yd m p. 710-2 HU I f\ fHUltl F ^ 

iqftltfflffE I *™i Hrtl 1 Wl 1 

j IbJ .p. 710 Wiftim* 1 

uitH 1 flmtw 
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tcnu? of nn individuality, V + replies dine it k not so. He states 
thnt just ah when n lire* traverses iiom one forcer ro another, no 
i|L3?tfiun of individuality arises similarly Devaffcirea is a pntjntpii 
(like iirej applied to a conglufueraimn of clemen r* passing from 
ent existence to nn oilier and has no mdiYiduahry H 

Now* wc shall pAtt on to the arguments of the Vj, and the 
counter-arguments of die Thcfavadins as presented ill die K*thi- 
vdtthM, which being of a much earlier date than that of the Kciit M 
follows a fntm of controversy, (juice different from that ol the 
medieval and modern dialecncians. 

The first question put by the TheravaJins to the VatsT- 
putriy.n, known in the Pali texts as Sammitlyas h is as follows: 
Gnn me fugg*U be known in the same way as thm which k real 
and ultimate. e + g- iVittliu (or Rftpd) Ls known? (pats i)J Jri 
odicr words, the Thcravidins want to ascertain whether the 
Sammitiyas (henceforth abbreviated as S-muj admit the existence 
nf the fwggsta either as the unchangeable, ever-existing reality 
like Nitlmn*, or as a constituted (jjqD pjccxydStimkbaia) object 
like mp4 p or regard tr as false as a mirage (mUyimMnei t/yj), or 
look upon it simply as a hearsay. The Sam. deny practically 
ill the four possibi Jutes though they assert tlut the pug^jL: is 
known as 3 real and ultimate fact (wdk^fftapMmAiiheru). 

The Sam, now asaatl rhe Th. with the caunrerquevrion 
whether rhe latter would adnuc that the pugg^l^ i$ rt&l known 
in rhe unte way as that which is real and ultimate. The Tli. 
answered in the affirmative is accord 1 fig to them pttggfli is not 
even an objecr like mpa; it is a mere pannatti (conventional 
term), a SdmmMiiMca (so-called truth). 

1 "Pam- refer* to rlie paragraph. marked in ib? PX5. edition of 
ihe A,jrtafr,mAn. 
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But when tilt same question rs repeated by the . 5 am. (as in 
jjjfiis 2 and £)/ die Th. reply m die negative by spying “na li" 
tvam"; because die answer is ro hi; given to a question which in- 
eluded budi lammutiiaeca (convention,?! troth) and partmtUiha- 
weed (the highest truth)- The question* and answers which 
follow next have mixture of bodi and p*r*m*lthd 

truths, and 50 they appear contradictory to a superfkia} reader. 

Now the Th, give up the logical tricks and put die question 
straight (para ti) thus: whether ?*gg*i* is a p*r*m*uh*-$&t€** 
or qotp i e + whether or not the pugg a b is known in die same way 
js die red and ultima[e everywhere in and outside 

r«pj (material pares of die Indy). Muiayt (aihhdd^) in irlnv and die 
following existences, and in everything {jahhesfi) i,c. F in all 
kliandhas. ayatanns. dhatux etc. The answer c! die Sam. is alio 
definitely in dir negative, l.c., they do nm cacmder '"puggahT 
as real m the highest sen 5^ and as existing everywhere, always 
and in everything as pointed out by the Th, 

The next attempt of the TIl is to find out whether the Sim. 
regard fifggahs as someddng existing like any of the 57 cfcmenrs- 
riipa m ucdanlt saiinS a etc. The Sam. deny it saying diey do nor 
admix puggxU at an element apart from the 57 dement*/ and in 
support of their cumene ion they quote from flic Niltiya* (D:ghd, 
in, aji; Mtftfhirmt, n 3^1; AngHtm*. n 95) die passage anhi 
puggalo nttahirayn panpamnoT which indieiite* diar pmggjtd 

1 The remaining pare* ^5 7 10 “ mcrf founding 

up of the questions anti aunim put in pure* t flf 2- 

1 The question is*.— Yu urcikaicho pirenucthu taio w ptlggalu 
it updobbhati samltardil-paamFtduipti ui 

3 Rerhap* like the jkxtjr*m t»l thr Vrdinu Sdtad d Pbitattfihy 

4 Samayasutravinjd h um fiwvi pjcikkhrpo juriviliWi Atihfkdibd. 

p. 16. 
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exists but nor apart from rhc dements. The Th. abn do noc 
dearly state that pNggaLv (as a is different from [he 

elements, rhe reason aligned by Buddhuighasa* being iliac die 
questions at tiie opponent* have n mixture of Jdmmftit and p/tra* 
mtittha truths and as .such the FFi, have no other alternative but 
cd leave them unanswered (ihdp4niy&)* 

Tlie next attempt of the Th, is m show rhar chc Sam. should 
advocate either Ucrbcdavdiid or SaisAtAuiAA. With this end in 
view the Th. put the questions whether pttggaU is idem tea I with 
mpd, or different from rttpa, or puggdd is in rufd (like the con- 
tamer and the canrainecl) or mpd is m pugged. The Sam. reject 
4 II the four propositions as otherwise they would become cither 
jfi Ucchedavadtn or a Sassacavadin, Though, according io the 
Sam,. prtggaL I is of the same nature (cksdhammo) as riip* add 
odscr elements;' they would not treat it as an dement separate 
from, and independent of, the 57 dements. 

The Th. now assail tficrr opponents by questioning on 
iakkhiin&j of the puggfiht. and usk whether the puggald is fjippa- 
cedyd (caused) arid sdmkbdta (constituted) like mp4, or is ,ippj- 
c£dy 4 (uncaused) and »sAmkk&ta (unconsdcurcd) like Niblwn<t. 
fhe Sam. deny both and ask how the Th. would explain the 
pUggala' in die statement of Buddha: “Atthi puggdo attain 
taya pripanno ti/ Is rhr puggala referred to in this passage 
Mppdccayji, S4mkh*t& <w appeorya, *S4»pkbdM? Tile Th. deny 
both, as in their opinion rlw term pHggatd is only n urn mutt- 
W€4 w and as such it is non-existing. 


1 See hu AithAdihi, p. 

* Par^i i ^u-i J 7 dlJalv on dir show qllnliun, lumjwilJ ^ U with 
cadi of the 5 j dement* 

3 Juhfihrtbd r, p. iS, 

1 
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The next argument pul forward by the Til. is whether the 
statement puggaltt perceives" is the same as the Jtaccmcnr, 
“that which petsavo is pfiggaU*'* i.e, whether die two state¬ 
ment? are identical as «U<t is wirh nufio or different as tupd is 
from vedanZ. Buddhagh&sa interpnat* the position of tile ifpo- 
nenr? thus: the Sun. hold tii.ir (vuggtk perceives hut not every- 
tiling that perceive is pttggaU. eg., nip, t, vtd,m 3 . etc. are nor 
pnggita bur that paggnU perceive* and that which perceive* 
referred only to tile pereepient {puggak), and not to tmpaJiS 
Tlie opponents, however, rely on the statement "atthi puggalo 
attallitayj padpnnna ti" which, again is counteracted by the 
Th. by saying that the Sam. should equally rely Ml the state¬ 
ment “junffato totairi avekkhassu, ere.'' and admit thar there 1? 
no pitggdfj. 

The Th. now proceed to examine the fdUfiiUi (dcreriptionl 
of puggdh. In answer to thr question whether the puggcld 
of the RnpdSiitu I* riipt find likewise of the Kimtdhit* is 
t : j m i and of the Arupadbitu, at Aft. tile Sam. affirm the first and 
the third hut not the second, The Sam argue that puggaU^ 
fattj-pva and bay* = wriw. Though rhey do not admit either 
the rtlentity of, or difference between, frv* and vnta, they hold, 
though nnr logically tenable, tlut iiyrf must be different iiom 

I Piiftgalu npiiljhbhjM fyo y>) upaWAhati (w «>} pugg*!*’ 

Km p 

a AuhAdthS, p. 10: The np|wwm? ov Mam* pi's-'^ ,L atthi 
pitpcsalo ’ti s.uihLvaMnatfi npatabbliari. Ye pana uptbbbhab. na 10 
•jhbst pngpkk Atlta kho ke In ci pUfgalo ke In d im pflKgdo ’ti 
Talilia (tokittithe kckito bikim to rijpuumatlo. Kod puftijalo feoei 
a a puRgalo ’ti a vain pan’ ettha aiiho Mam vuium hots: pOflsde pi 
hi mpwlisn pi y« knu dhaiwntu upalabbh»ti v.-.-.i T.mha pup^ala Vi 
piigpjio nip 21! m 1 paiu ton pi na plggak n 
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ptffffL as there art such rawmenu si ‘jo luyc IdyitnupcUii 
vilwrati anil so Inrih’. in which so c.itinoE Lui (efu iu fmggitfa 
The next discussion re lacing to HpdiidpAtf Haiti (rebirth) of 
pHggdlj ruses the question of transmigration* The Sjjil affirm 
tlut pugged puses from this world to the next but it n neither 
the srlf-ome puggala nor a different puggak—a statement simi- 
bf to whit file Th, would say about die patting of the kb*njl*j 
—avoiding the two heretical opinions of msaUivtiL and ncduitL- 
tMrf* is also die and amarjuikMepMtiithi * 

In support of drcn contention die Sam. quoted the passages m 
which i ’puggak is said to pahs from one world to another 
(jjndlfjidti j tntsdrati). 

Accepting the opinion of the opponents that die selfsame, 
or a different, pxggdb docs not piss from one existence to 
.mother, the Th. point out that they admit that sonic form of 
jF«£|*£f referred ro in the above-mentioned passages due* pass 
from one exrstencr to another. Tilts pugg^L t can then have 
no death, it once becomes a man and then a god and so forth, 
which is absurd - 11 In reply die Sam. point out that a sneapanoa- 
manussa is known ro take rebirth as a sotapinna-dcva and ques¬ 
tion how can dits weapon ua-hood pais from one existence ro 
another unless, there exists some form of puggjit w carr y die quali¬ 
ties. hi order to show' the imvmmdnc^ r>f die statement* the Th 
J>k whether the passing puggd.t remains identical in wet}' 
respect ' 3 and does not lose any of its qualities . 3 The opponent 
firsr negative ir on the ground diac a man docs not continue to 
he a man m the dcvaloka. But on second thought dicy affirm ie 
in view of die fact that the currier of certain qualities from one 

r .Sc- my E&ly Mttmjin HttfUfram. I, pp, 51 FI 

2 Arunnn - i-LWjjkimu duudbo. 

3 pi Skiircna avi^tQ, 
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cxLsa-tko: to .iflfidier i% ,1 puggak, an itnldrdklmMptfgg*^. 1 I he 
S.im. t ike: care to keep etear nf the two extreme views - win ftvam 

him iarimm .11 id itnn*Jm jtttdm dummi $dnntm r They iffinn ihat 
tile rtiUktffirmed kharuilMi and puggftd and not the identical 

khitndh&S and pugg*Lx paiv fiom one exigence to an other Thi b 
thartdhds are, brevet, impernunenr and commuted while ihc 
p*tgg*Lt 15 not sa hut it h not jIsu permanent and nneonjrtitutcd. 
Without klundha, .iyaoiu. dltatu. indnya and deta. pmggtlt 1 
cannot remain alone but for chat reason, the colour and oilier 
i|iiaktiti of the kh.iudlu, ayar;i n.i f etc. do not affect the jwggttl** 
Al;:uh the pdg^al-i not a shadow (ebayo) of the klumdlus 

In reply to ihe question whether » pmeivabic m 

cserv momentary ihoughc* rhe Sam. amwer iri die affirmative bur 
they wmild not accept the inference drawn by the 1 h. dial the 
pnggjk in ih.ir case would have rnumenrary existence (Mamkt- 
hhivMm) ic, wodd die and be reborn every moment like till* 

(thought*). 

The Sam, now ask the Th. whether they would admit that 
one (yo) who sees somerhmg (yrf«) by means of ail organ of 
sense (jvim) it the p»gg*t* or nor. The Th. .ifrn awttmng to 
k ;u j conventional until (mudtoes* pot the <i ll " Tinn 

m the negative form tW One (yo) who J doe, not «e any¬ 
thing (yam) by means of an organ of «n* (yew) « no * a 
ftiggA. The Sam., however, without arguing further qiwte a 
few rouagei in whi,h Buddha «.d: l {U *«= fW* 1 *) M Kv 
means </mv divine cy« (Mbw being* appearing 

and disappearing and so forth, and infer therefrom that the «ef 
is tlw pugg*!* 

1 The *eif wilicJi C*i»t> between d^th and rcbiuh Set above 

p. to^ 

1 E.g,, a bktid min. in 
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Tlicir nest discussion' related to pantsubira. The Th, do 
nor admit any fiver, so rhey asked the .Sam. whether die [.icier 
would subscribe to rhe tame opinion. On their denial, rhe Th. 
atk whether the Sam would admir die eaistcficc of the doer, and 
3 creator of the doer, which is negated by the Srnn. on account 
of the heretical doctrine of hierattimmixA (god the creator of die 
world) bur on second thought affirmed it in view of rive fact that 
the parents, teachers etc. arc also in 4 sense the makers (kdtlS- 
kiretS) 0 f a person. The Th.. without going mro the implied 
sense of the replies, say char such a state of dungs, i.e.. a doer 
having a doer and a deed implies not just Heed but aJw a doer, 
would lead co rhe conclusion that so long cW is deed {ic/tmmit}, 
there is us doer (kerako puggafo) and hence rherc Can be no end 
to puggeLtpeftimpdri and ifi.it would falsify die fact that by the 
stoppage of the wheel of actions. can be brought to an 

end. Then again nihhana, nufttpithavi, ere. must also have 1 
doer. All rhe inferences drawn hy the Th, are rejected by die 
Sam, fti conclusion the Sam. deny that the deed and the doer 
can be dunner. just to avoid admitting that rhe puggala haps 
menu! properties* 

In r sc abc^e* die drier of j deed i 1 : enquired into, while in 
du foil.living discussion identity of the doer of a deed with the 
enjoyer of its fruit is enquired into. 

The Til, deny the existence of a feeler or enjoycr apart from 
vtp.ikapdvMti, (thar which is realised, die fructification of an 
efTect). The Sam. hold diat p*#t*muediuite d is vipikx (result) 
bur die pkggaL is not vipaLwt.' They further stare rhat Nibhana 
or Mahapdwvi, ere. is not vipika [ike Jiviite happiness (dibba- 

1 Bor it miy happen tlut who « in dir enjoyment of 

fiii fruits, ay, merit-., may be »R.im an .inject of enjoyment of njiothcr 
p«KJtaIii. eg, a son enjoying the fruits of bis actions may be the object 
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or /.►wman (nianussafttldia) so none of rhceii is 

an object of enjoymcm of die fmggrJd but again the Sam. do not 
admit rh.iE ij distinct from the ujjfe&d-cjijoycr. The Tli. 

logically wanted ro make rhcir opponent* admit that dierc must 
be not only an enjoyer of a fmir bur also an enjuyer of die enjoyet 
of the fruit and so on an endless chain, in other worth, according 
to diem, as shown above du&khd can have no end. 

The Tb. now put die crucial question thus: whether die 
doer of a deed is identical with, or different from, the enjoy err of 
its fruit. The opponents first deny both to avoid contradiciion 
of Budt Iki s say ing : 'J&yd m kite m p- r -v rf tp w JW ^ tA-rri , 

t'Ce. bnt on second thought m view of their theory that diere is 
a common clenient keeping die link between the present nuJ the 
future hfc h they admit it. In diort, die Sititi. affirm that thete 
k a I’arald (doer) and vtddid (feeler or ciijoycr) of a deed, but the 
two arc neither identical not different, neither both identical and 
different* nor not both identical and different. 

The Sam, near apply die test of abhinna (supernormal 
lowers), fidti (relatives) and pbal& (attainments) and put the pm- 
position s thus: 

(i) How can a person perform certain murades keeping his 
organs of sense etc. inert and inactive, unless there is some thing 
else ;>b p*gi* ia - 

(ii) Huiv (.mi one recognise rhe existence of parents, cutes, 
etc. without positing tb.tt there is a pugg* 1 *- Jnfl 

(in) How can a phitlasibt continue to be the ’.tine m bis 
mote tli.in one birth, unit's the existence of a ** 

admitted. 


of afittiion of hi» mother snJ so ford' This c*btut»n of BwWhn 
should he compareil urilli thr aWe >be liftti <d Sjiw 
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The Th. avoid the iuuue* by purring the counterarguments 
that one who can not perform miracles is not i puggdk r unJ tti 
tins way they refute the other mo propositions. 

The nntt question of rhe Th. is whether fwggdU ij rons- 
tinifed (idmituto) nr unconsrituted or neither constituted nor urn 
constituted jamkbato nasamkhtitv). Hie Sam. affirm the 

last alternative hut would rmc near fttggaU ,n something apart 
(arhioj front the sa m kh^U-ith^ndhas. They rare rhnr the pug- 
galn hav terrain aspecxs of jjmthai/s, c,g<, it ii subject Co ftikhfl. 
Jiikkb.i, and so loxtJi; again ir his certain npeers of tsdmkhtite t 
e.g. # ir u nor subject rn birth* dd age and deal!) (yrffi, pr£ t at id 
rtMnfMfJ. 

la reply to the Th. \ question whether a prfwtiblwlo puggdlv 
otirti in Nibbaua or not, the 5am, negative budi as the affirms- 
tjon of richer would make them other a .Sassaruvadiri trr an 
Urcheda vadim 

Now the Sam. put the counter question; doci not a person 
say that be ii feeling happy or tanhappy and so forth, how can a 
person say so unless he is a puggsk anti not a mere congJoMPic- 
ration of separate khandhos, In refuting rhi«s cnnrcnrton. the Th. 
put the S3 me question in j negative form rhus wdU* if a person 
does not fed hrtppiricss or unhappiness* rhen there is no pHggxid, 
The Th. further ask whether Sam. would treat >ubhd and pwg~ 
g*k as something separate and distinct. The Sam. evade a 
direct answer and i*k< wd], when a paggaU (k&a nr jcs) is s.inl 
fo be iiyt kiyanKpasii yihufati, doev ic nor affirm die existence 
of a piiggaLi? 

The controversy is then dosed by citations of passages from 
the Nikiyas, the Th. quoting only those which dearly express 
*wUi of all dungs while the Sam, quote thou 1 in whidi die word 
pvggjto of 4lihahsU nr s& appeared. 
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Through these controversies ir is apparent that the 3 am, are 
jeering rn establish rhar the five ktundhu winch are diitmct hum 
one another cannot give rise rn ihr corLSCiOiisficis of I-ness, a 
unity. The faces that .1 person acts or thinks as one and neat as 
five separate things, and tliat in many passages Buddha docs 
lemaJIy use the word s so, *ittj and puggaLs, and dial a person's 
attainments like jvt 2 pjnnahot?ct continue CO be the tame in 
i-fifFcrcnt births, that one speaks of hi* past births and so forth, 
do lead to the conclusion that besides die five k hand has tfiere 
exisrs some menral property which forms the basis of I-ness, and 
mainrarns the con ti unity oF kjrma from one existence to nnodicr. 
Thai mental property, however, h changing with the changing 
khandhas bur in view of the fact that one can think of Ins past, 
even nf the events of his put births, the changing kharuihas 
ninhe cannot be m.idc responsible for the memory. Flic Sam. 
therefore affirm the existence of a sixth mental property and call 
tr pftggdIs w r hich can remain only along with khandhas and so 
must disappear when the khandhas disappear in Nabbana, As 
this mental property or pitggdta is nut h/tmtft like the khandhas. 
ir !!m not all the propefdcs of a jumkhdte (constituted object) and 
again it is not also unchanging nnd ever existing like NibbJna 
So it h not dS4ipih*U. Therefore rhe fjrjgib must be sard as 
neither $*mkh*t* nor asdirithtfte 1 

1 Cf, ObermillcTs sl^yth of tbt MS, p. !&?, 

iiicmng to Ttrl'djvSh and Scbay«. ICavuddiiU'* KnHL dr* Fmd^ 
OlicnniSIrr writer *the Visiputriy*. Bh^lmyarnkj*. Summitry^ 
Dl^rmagupras ml Sandtrindvidiiw ,n: th™* ihaf .dmit At fttbty h.I 
die UhtftHl/ They say *har the Vplflridiur b ^mrthmjr tne* 
«««bK neither kleno^E with the (hr gmup of clrmeau r»r 

dilfedng fittli d*PL It if tn he cognbd hy thr u* f^rm »f 
md if subject m (pheneturfi il ramcnce), 

a 5 
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Vasuiiiltra Summarises dir doctrine of die SammiiJya-s of the 
VstHputriyas thus: 

I. The pn/lgsild ii neither the same it rhr nor 

different from the sktndbfs. The n.imc p taigaU provisionally 
given co j n aggregate r>f jiWjfw, iytteMs and Satm. 

2 r DJjarmac cannot rrmsmigfttte from one world m another 
apn from die fwdgjU. These can be said co transmigrate along 
with the fwdgtLt. 

Orier rfoarjucr 

V.iMimirra arm butts to the Vitsiputriyas a Few other view* 
which have already been disci used. Tliese arc.— 

{') TJic five vijnanas conduct neither rn saraga fdcsire^ 
nor ro vitag* (removal of desires }; 1 

(ii) To become free from desjre (virago} one must refrn- 
ijiuisb the tamyojdiHu which can Ik- destroyed by an adept when 
Jic reaches bhrt*fm*m£rga and not while he remains in 
darltna mdrgs ; 

(■■*) When one has entered die jamyAitwnyjtrw he is 
called pMtipanmtia in the first twelve moments of the lixrLtna- 
***** and when lie is in die rhrmenth he is called pfaLtilw* 

(ivj There is anhtrdhhav* . 3 The Samm inyas like the 
.VarvamvJdins hold that every being be hr destined for Kamaloka 
or Rupaloka by has forms, remains for some time in an mrcr- 
mediate scare of existence, Ai rkir time die body takes no mate* 
rial form not even die liandihis. It is nor an independent state 

t Sec sni* m pp, 09-101. 

a Cl, ManuVi mm in the A*u Major* TL p g& It, ibon> die 
Summitry** cDttEit tn j]J fncirren iruvncnt* instead of Sjrvlm 
sixteen; so ihc i moFnent of ibr Sammiriv r j.i cwftsponali io the 1 jth 
<»f the Sarvisttva.fins- sec p, 155^ 

J 5 ec ant*, pp 103-4, 163. 
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of existence bur just 3 waiting $tagc preliminary to hit existence 
in one of the two loLis* The S.itLLjniiLViis add dut f beings 
who are destined for E*dls, or Asanm sphere or Arupdoka Ivrtve 
tia AnUribbtfvd* 

(v) PfnijMytit itrjhd jrjhdtti ii [Kvn. E. i) ' 

(vij N*alt hi ilcptta brdhtrutcunyjvjia li (fcvit. t + 3). 1 
(\m) Odkiiodhu# ktUst jiihrtiltt (Kvm. L 4 )/ 

(vnt) fdlidti ptitfyttfftm it? JAW L 5)/ 

DhAMMUTTArIiA, BhADRAYAKIYA AND CmAN-NAGAJUKA 

VoSumitra daps over the special doctrine* of chew d mt 
schools* menrtonmg in verjc onl y that they differed regarding 
the attainment! nf .in arhjf , and the comeqwair chances of (all 
from arJuriiocxL It that in other matter*. tttfie dirtc 

schools agreed with the vlcwj of die Sam mi Elyas. 

VibHMVAVADA 

Tim Is one of the schools enlisted hv Bliavya and Vinicadeva, 
but not by Vasumitra* It does not also appear in the list of 
schools of rhe Ceylonese chromdts. Bluvya and Viniudcva 
treat k as an nffdmnr of the Sirvaidvida school. PmL La 
V.illec Poussin I Ms traced in die Chinese commentary of die 
Vijntptimalrdtd'iidtihi a passage in which Vibliajyavldim axe 
identified whh the Prajil-ipcivadins 1 Tins apparently refers in 
the BdiLiXtiitjyavibllajva^^dins/ by vhlildi name the IY.t]Mapa- 
vjdiru distinguiihcd them selves fmm die BahusTunyas, Prof. 
Poulin has 'hown rhxc rhe position of rhe Vihlufvsvaefim 
cannot be dearly made mt is their doctrines have much in cum- 

1 See draff, pp. 85 f, 14^ I- J Sr* *nt* r p 

3 See 4 »U, p- 19S. 4 Sftr *d*#, p, 157. 

5 Sec jjiIc, pp. 6 JCe**, Insrp.. p. It 

7 See above, p, 10S 
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mm\ with die doctrines of the Siurvistividim, MahSsonghckaj^ 
S.i]iirinuyjj and others. To add in this confusion, wc have the 
Ceylonese tndfacmj. in which rhc Pill School, be* the Thcra- 
i-adjn^ preferred to call themselves. Vibhajyavjdim, 1 This 
anomalous portion of the VibJujyavjdms, it sccrm, may be 
explained by regard mg them nor aj an independent school 
but as a term to denote those who did not accept tile doctrines of 
a porcinibf school in taro," To wit, rt may be shown that 
chose Sirvitsdvidins who did not accept the imMm &t$ diesis in 
toco and held instead the opinion dur the past which has not 
yet produced it< fruits and die future docs not exist were 
known as Vibhajyjvadins, i.c p Sarvasrividji -vibhajyavacEjn fust as 
have Bahuirutiya vibhajya vadim On dies analogy we may 
explain that among die Thenvadins perhaps, dierc were some 
dissenting groups who were dicing si bled as Theravada-vibhjjya- 
Vidtfti. The Ceylonese monks of M.ifut-iliant probably preferred, 
(u call tliem.sclves VibJujjavldm as we find rt clearly expressed 
ill die versified table of contents of chapter III of die Culb- 
vagga* and in die colophon of the rummena^ on the Titj- 
pjftbdFu* as also in tile Dipdujmid t (xviri. $t r In the 

1 p. 

2 ^ ^ Ivii V r B p, aj-i| in. qiiDtuijT Arshdfrddt^ y 

}, p # "ba imj him sent dts malt*** rhvcr^rntj du 

Qand Veh\atk> on h*n tocites Is fed** du Petit VdbkuJt **ir 
Vibliaiyavidim: wtuci tie suns p s m* dctcnuinet 

Pit LtJowquotU dam k M-A'jyjndMm^dU* (Njnjio nS^ I. ^ Vjbln- 

iyniiGita Mint cxpOqob cwmi*t XUbH^akn; dam k Vibhaw, comtne 
Siinmui 

3 Set Vmfpt. CV, pp ?3 , ^ eje : aodyinam Vjbfa^pvifoajp 
TaBibifia^hidipapMadakiiMip MJjjviWfjviinam vkaoi fatttlunwu- 

ItliiuyJi u. 

•I fCyJ, p icanyinarn vidam avihiya 
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account of lilt Tliird Council* <u given m the Ctylojifsc 
chronicles 1 as also in huddhjj'hu.vj’s commrnrarjct/ [he 
Vibhajjavadifts were declared as orthodox monks/ 

Ai VoSumltra doe* not count the Vibtajyav him* as one of 
the sects, he has not mcildonrj any special doetriilci of tlwnn. 
h iv only in rhe Abhidhmttkohl that wr come across certain 
doctrines ararhured ro (his sect. Evidently VasubanJhu had in 
Ins mind die Sarvjsrtvidjvibhjjyjvadmj, Tlie doctrines as sum- 
mariwd hy Pfof. La Vallee Poussin are in short .i$ follows * — 

i SoimJ is an effect (uddo vrpakn. Kv». cii. j; A'am, i. j’) 
i * Tlie faculties ‘of faith, memory etc. (Sraddhcndriya, 
Smrtindriya etc,) are pure (dtidirjtvd). (KoU, j i, 
lii There is no intermediate state of existence (jnittubinvd) 
(KvU. iii. io). 

iv The pra city.1 sain utpjJa is uucOtribtutxd (jjamilrt*) (Kat4 f 

it, ify. 

v Abhidhya. vyiipjda. mthyadritt arc physical act* (%if.i). 

Vibhajjavadittisanatn etc.: p. f&y dlCTttVaipMjlpadipilUip tfirrimm 
i\ f j] uVilslf j v jiill jn i i aii tyWilt jr iljhiUelta vjpuU- ytmJJh jbiitfJHindi 

u . tfirtciu katf- 
i Alskaujrmtji V, jyt, 

1 KjlIriuJtltr* J-IthisLjth*. p. G. 

j Before VtbiujjjVAiJj came to itfrr to -i m xt, it lEjnpfv meant 
one wise dealt whh flar mctiphyiiol pufljlum nulvikjll^ froio a 
I •AEiif. ul.it tfjmdpQunt n opposed to t*te wfto *>!*«! (be problems straiflju- 

j way b y a dirra immr Sec E] pp i>j. 

cf. EMB.. I, p, VibhijjavyjkiiraniYi md Ekiiraijuyikjrjnftu. In 

tile Mdfjbrms^ I, p i&j; Pdp 4 n |J fc y i ji, HtwLSJu 

JiL Ij.frJ due he knew tberjv&td, wliich, according in Bucklb^iebm. 
mejnt tktribhjvji'jd* fmeiiLil steadiness). Though llitte iso Iritis 
Vtbh*n*v 3 tU Jitd Tk+f*i£ds were ud in tta NUtiyn, tlvef iJiul t**i 
denote any sett, hut we may Take tln-m a* the awrirei friHn winch tiic 
K\utun name kiued filter on. 
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vi Bhagavah is alwiyj in intilirariim (Kata. Fr. tnn.J. iv, 
p. 40 it) and ii.it no middb* {!b:d\. 
vi[ VibWatrJni is abandoned hy bh.ivana {Keh, iv. ro-i r). 
viii Aduu have no fail (A'ojV. vi. 5S). 
tx There are 41 Bad h ip ksik ad barilla * (foil. vi. p. 28m: 
tlw four additional dh.irmas are die bur oiya vam.sa* . See 
AJisbavyu tpattt), 

x Tiierc if fUfa (inatxcr) tn die Ar«pyj dfi.itn (Kosa. viit, 
J. Set Fr. tram!, p 135 n „). 

Some schools like die Andhakas, Maliasjnghik.is, M.1I11 
'js.jk.n pint ou; that mp4 exists in ariipyadh.ini but in a very 
snhde state. The contention of the VibhajyavnJim is possibly 
die same a- tfiat of the Tomriparniyas' (fCosn, i, 39) who stare 
iliat mano-dhita is a material nrgan. which they cnfl baltya- 
vattbu (see Vimd&mugg*. p. 447). This basis of the me no- 
dhdtn, which if material, exists m the Arupyadliaru. 

xi Tilt Aiya of 1 be 4 th Anlpya (i,c. nev.itj m jhanlsam] fia- 
yirirn) obtains arhadiood without the . 1 jcf of tlie 
This is a doctrine of die Mahtfasakas. 
xii There are twelve vipryasas. (see VySkhyi, p. 454) of 
which eight arc removed by daTi1sn4.rn.1tp4 anj foot by 
bhavdndttidT^ii {kos4. v, p, 23 n.), 
xrii indru is the same as dhamua which arc ijood by nature 
(svjbhjujtab), while vifnatu means those db/rmm which 
are good by association fsampreiyogat*/*), Lc., associated 
witil jrUnd (KoU. iv, p 33 n. ix, p. 248 n). 
xtv FciLi ration of die four truths takes place a!! at once and 
nor gradually* (Aom, vi, pp. 185, 123). 

r I yAtry^ p. ^ rrn^eJ*nftt leuxvt ttflfaviwioisrvd r 

nwnmi^'e fsiofl if?i imth* 1 nniHTiT*fii f* Jrvf «ioifin( L nit 1 

1 Sen: above, pp. 154-6. 
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fitliavjravilla or rhcravidi 

(including Mahavihfravaiin* and Abliayagirivilsiris) 

According to both Pali «tnd Sanskrit tradiriom> the 
school, which the Ceylonese dironides* would not count as a 
schismatic, t.v'tis called Thcravidi or Sihjviravjdj- 

An alternative name of the Sth.iviravldins is given a & Viblu 
jyavadim* lr i'G dmibrful whether any independent school went 
by the name of VibhajyavaJa- It Fins Keen shown above that 
Vibftajy.iYada was somerimes .ifhxrd m the name of a school to 
show that certain adherents of a school differed m minor pints 
1mm the principal doctrines of a particular school and preferred 
co distinguish tfjcrnscJvej as Vibhajyavadm of that particular 
school* In dlls way we may explain the Vjhhajjavada of ttie 
Ceylonese tradition* that is ro «y, rlie Ceylonese did not 
accept m rota rhe doctrine of Theravada and preferred ro rficrin- 
guisti tli cm selves .1' Sihavna-vi bhajp v5dT or dniply Vibhajj.i- 
vadl/ In the Kdihivtiib# the term Sakavada a used instead of 
Sihavjravada or Vibhajjavada, 1 

Hiucn Tiling iprak s of a group of monks as Mahayaniers 
tlt c Srliavira school. From his frcords + 4 it seems tliat he divided 
the monks of Ceylon into two group, calling the Mahivihin- 

i V ^i : Sactan&a htiinnavada rko vSjo thhinnako. 

Sac Wallet*, L p. i&|- 

i See jf™ve. p. igfi 1 "/ Conmmy. p. xls. 

4 Watirrs, IL p- a>i 
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vasins ns TlTnayana-Sthaviras and the Abhayagirivasins as 
Mahayana-Sthaviras. He came across such Mahayanist Stha- 
viras in the Mahabodhi-sarigharama, built in Gaya by a king of 
Ceylon, 1 in Kalinga 2 and Surat. 8 In the monasteries of Samatata, 4 
Dravida, 5 he says, the monks belonged to the Sthavira school 
without any mention of Mahayana. He was aware of the split 
of the Buddhist church into two schools, Sthaviras and Maha- 
sanghikas, 8 and quite deliberately used the expression Maha¬ 
yanist Sthaviras. His remarks about the division of monks in 
Ceylon remind us about the Ceylonese tradition that the 
Abhayagiri monastery became for some time a centre of the 
Vctulyakas, the immediate forerunners, we may say, of the 
Mahayanists,* and very probably the Chinese pilgrim referred 
to the Vctulyakas or the monks generally living in the Abhaya¬ 
giri monastery as Sthaviras of the Mahayana school. By Maha- 
yanist Sthaviras Hiucn Tsang probably meant those monks who 
followed Vinaya rules of the Sthaviravadins but held views of 
the Mahayanists like Sunnatavada of the Vetulyakas. 

In the Abbidharmakosa and its bhasya ,* certain erudite 
monks arc referred to as Sthaviras e.g. Sthavira Samghabhadra, 
Sthavira Vasubandhu, Sthavira Srilata while the Chinese com¬ 
mentators on the texts point out that by “nikayantara,” the text 
referred to the Sthavira school. In the Kosavyakhya (p. 705), 
there is a reference to the Tamraparmyanikaya. These referen¬ 
ces, however, are too inadequate for drawing any conclusion. 

Leaving aside for the present the Haimavatns, or the Maha¬ 
yanist Sthaviras let us turn to the original Sthavira school which 


1 Watters, II, p. 138. 
3 Ibid., II, p. 248. . 
5 Ibid.M, p. 226. 

7 See above, p. no. 


2 Ibid., II, p. 109. 

4 Ibid., II,p. 188. 

6 Watters, I, p. 164; II, p. i6t. 
8 See KoU > Index, s.v. Sthavira. 
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claimed the Pali scripture* as its own, of co be more predie, to the 
SdiaviravadifU of the Mahavihiirj of Ceylon, Vmutfiim has 
pwisicd over die doemnet of this school while the k'*thjva£thii 
rekn rn them by the word stksujd*. I or the purpose of finding 
our the distinctive doctrines of ih«s school, we shall elicit from 
the KstbiuHtba the views of the Saka^thm u igilmr ihosc of 
other schools ori any pmrular doctrine* 

Centres of popularity 

The Tibetan traditions ascribe the foundation of rhts school 
to Mahjkaccayana 1 who was a native of Ujjcni, son of the priest 
of king C;mda Paj|ota of AvantT. The Pah traditions, how¬ 
ever, give prominence to Upah, aspeak of the mcfriunn of 
lii.s disc Epics, she dnef of whom was Dimka. The tarrer'i dis¬ 
ciple* were Siggava and Cindiivajji who were young at die irnir 
of the Second Council.* 

The evenrs of the Second Council* in which the Thera 
vodifis became separated from the main hody f indicate that die 
monks of die west, specially nf Kausamhl and AvamT r formed thr 
nucleus of this sect* The biography of Mahmda t wlm is mainly 
responsible for thr propagation of this school of Buddhism in 
Ceylon, also shows that this school was more popular in ihr west 
than in the cast. Taking mm consideration ah dtese facts* it 
may be stated that the Thenvadin* had one centre at Pafdipttfni 
along ivnh other schools hut were chiefly concentrated in and 

r See also Afdhdhtrm& tbb mfL** p ^>1 

> AtshdiMini (p ja} hnwnrr gives prominence to the diicipld o\ 
Sjriputtj. ihr ch&ef nf the AbJlitfthanimtbr ifcoi VinpuTTa-BhaiJdjpi 
SoWiiu-IV^'-tVipib-PiyadwK.- 'yjpito iiri-iva Wt«a MnjiRafir 
pulta. rlf Mofjrilpputti TUjJ * J 1 3 Hippie (if Sip^JVJ atul 
Set SjmentspJjJtki, I, p. •)» 
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around U;jcni, which became its second bur marc important 
centre* 

In i lie 5 j math inscription, there is a ref ere net to the esis- 
rencc of flic TheriivSdins .it rhar place m the early day*. while m 
the N%irjunikonda bscrtpciam! h mention n made of the aenvicia 
fit ih k jeer in tile propagation of lluddhism, In the A lani- 
rntkhdUf* we find that it had its popularity in couiicricf around 
Kind, which became one oE their principal centres in the post- 
Chmcun eras. 1 The fact rhar fruddbaghuisn anti Dharmapala 
had their training at Kancf goes to show rhat Kind became larrr 
on the educational seat of ihe Thera vadins. After Mahinda si 
demise ibe school obtained a firm footing in Ceylon and made 
file Mahivdiara ii> chief academic centre. Hmen Tsang saw 
one hundred nwhatteries of the Sthavita school in Pravida, anti 
also in Samaora. He says that Dharmapal j was born in the 
Dravidi country. 1 Fram tins survey t it may be stated that the 
school originated at Psralipurra. became popular in die western 
countries, nuking Ujjeni its second centre and then it gradually 
made headway towards the south, settling in and around Kand. 
and was ultimately established in Ceylon. 

Lttngstdge 

According to the Tibetan traditions, this school had irs 
Pifaka in the Paislei dialect. There is much value in this rradi- 
non* Grierson holds rhar Paiiaci had its home in flic North- 
Writ (Kekaya and Gandhara i.e. nrsr Taxi la) and that it gfadu- 


i See Aiy.tngar, *A BucMhht School at Kind (ftwMKfoijjj of the 

jib Orirntal Al!-*lMbjdy 

z Watters. Ih p ia 6 . 
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ally nude its way to die we Kern countries upto the Konkin coast- 1 
GunaJIij% who belonged io Ujjcd, it is said. wrote Brhdtijithj 
m Paisaci.^ On philological ground Stcil Kuti^w localises 
Pfliiici around the Vindhya hills. He holds that PMJ is die 
literary form of P.usicM, The traditions preserved in the 
Ceylonese chronicles also indicate that Pali had its home stunt- 
where in AvantL So it is possible that the Tibetan iradi 
non refers to Pali as literary Paislch 

LititsiMf* 

The whole of the Pali literature belongs to this school and 
;u such it Eiatdly needs any further comment. The only mlm- 
mation that we should add is that Hiucu Tsang records that he 
earned to China fourteen volumes of the Sthavifa Sutr.is. Sisrrj* 
add Vinaya. No Sinologist has so far dealt with tins literature 
and we arc stiH in tile dark about die Sduvins whom 
the Chinese pilgrim had in view, 

Dvcirin?} 

Tlie Thcravada de*mnr$ are fairly well known and have 
hern given in detail in the first volume of: this work (ch^ xu-ifv) 
-Our object here will be 10 mention the difference* which tins 
school had with the other tchook as pm ted out by V.isu 
mtm and Lhiddlughosa. Thnr differences are discussed itl dr* 
tail in connection with the doctrinei of each school and so these 
are not repeated here. Ie should lie noted cliat die doctrines of 
the Sanasrividins, Sdmmima.V MthTtinkis , Sautrantikas and 
die Mahasanghikas have been mainly kept m vtew. 

i BhMdjrkdf CommemWiMm V*hum> pp m alto 

fftAS , 1911, pf *44 5 4*4^ 

a ZBMG,, LXVI, (iqm\ pf *H f ' 
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Hie: views of die Theravidms as against the; opinions o! the 

abovc-aicjuiutlcd idioois arc as follows: — 

(0 Buddha pOJStts mpd-t.iyj nad worldly attributes and arc sub- 
jccc to j!J die physical frailties of a human being; u is the 
attainment of bod hi clue makes a being a Buddha. 

(ijJ Buddhas are above wirf/ijr and htrund, but they do show 
m#jirx and kjfuriJ. to beings. 

(in) Buddhas cannot expound all tile doctrines hy a single 
uttetenoc. 

Re. BodhudttvMs: 

CO BodhijJttv.il* are avenge beings, and are subject to jtteidj. 

(ii) They are not self--burn (upjpjdtokit j, 

ifc ifalZf* 

Past and future dharmts do net exist, not even their dhfir- 
JFTjfta. To say that Arliai hi* *tiu rjgg though it is in- 
e f fe c t iv e is wrong. 

Re. Arh&U; 

(i) Arhats ate perfect being*, hence they cannot have a fell 
from arhiithood. They possess both Ldyajiun.: fi % e* 
the knowledge chat they love no more and 

4mrf^j.-/dp3j^r (i.e, the knowledge that they will have no 
more rebirth*). There ate, however, two grade* of ArfaaCJ. 
vb * j vadbarmAftmb and p^dh^tm^huhU (see above. 

P %> 

(ii) Arises, having reached the stage which is beyond merit 
md demerit, cannot accumulate merits, or be subject to 
influence of the pair kjrnunj 
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(ni) All Arliats practise the four tlbyind! inJ enjoy rlicir ft mu. 
(tv) All Arliati attain Nirvina. 

Re. Put bnjfan*: 

An average bring due* not fully eradicate from hi* mind 
attachment (nigj) and halted hut Ik may die with 

a good Mate of muuL 

Rd. Afaditetion: 

(j) ]n the state of samibit*, one cannot tiller wends. 

(n) All Arlut cannot die while in the highest [unnJ 

vtdtyiwwnxlb*). 

Re, AnUfjbhavj; 

There is no intermediate rate of existence {jnurMtvd) in 
the Kama and Rip* dbittu. 

Hr PaJgdU: 

(i) Pndgal.i does not esist tn the highest wine. 

(ii) -nitre is nothing which can transmigrate from one world 

to Tnorher, 

Re. finusjyxA -irarf PdryAt/MthJTbii: 

Antthyv (dormant pu-onni) and (¥*'%» 

tlbim ill Pali = pervading passion*) are aiUSiks t™“» 
«aies) f citU^imprdytkt* (associated with mind), and he 
come object* of thought (n 4 diurw ****)■ 

Hr Vipiartef: 

The five (.r/diom conduce ro attachment to the ihing* of 
tit world a* also to detachment from the Mint- 
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Re. Asamskrtas: 

There arc three asamskrtas (unconstituted, viz., prati - 
samkbya-nirodha , apratisamkbya-nirodba and dkdsa ) and 
not nine (see above). 

Re. Brabmacarya of gods: 

The gods except the Asannisattas may practise magga- 
bhavand though they may not have ordination according 
to the Vinaya rules. 

Re. Anupubbdbhisamaya: 

(i) The adepts realise the truths gradually. 

(ii) They get rid of klesas (impurities) also gradually. 

(iii) They may, only in exceptional cases, realise the four 

samannapbalas including vimutti all at once. 

Re. Laukika and Lokottara: 

All the practices and fruits after srota-apattipbala are supra- 
mundane (lokottara) and not wordly (laukika). 


CHAPTER Xtt 


Pi ACE OF Lwnr IN EARLY BundlilSM 

The principles of early Buddhism did not moke any special 
provision for the laity. 1 * * 4 Its mission wjj to persuade house- 
Jioldcr* to embrace the life of a recluse/ and Buddha vas so 
successful ill Jin mission in Magadhi rliac people of the country 
raised a hue and cry over ir h saying that Santana Goctnu was 
bent upon making the families sunless, women widowed and 
Jmc of succession dUcontinned/ Many householder- retired 
from the worldly life hccau<*r erf the teaching that the life ol a 
householder was impure and an nhsrrueriein m spiritual pro¬ 
gress while that of a reduce was punt. open and frre, and be- 
sides it wa-s not easy for a person living a ItGUJcholdcr^ life to 
follow the teachings pfopcuinded by die ranker and to JkuJ the 
tlwraughly pure life of a krdbmj&A* Thm. it is evident that 


i See "iSWy Hmidbiim W In Stadia in Indisn /hitory 

unfi Viktor* by Dr N- N, Law. Snr sl«jvr pji. %. 1)7 for nny 
rrlrrcnefi m the laity. 

i Vjiwiyrf, i p 37 j taraiha hokmacanyarn. wmini dulckh^u 
inrjkii i_v,iy.l re 

j VmAyd, u p 37: jpumkjyjL p*pp*firw uinianii Gotnm* vrdlia- 
vai r 4 paripanne wtiunu Gmma fciiliiparchrrfaya ptipinrai fifli mo 
Gntamo- 

4 Cf. M*})!*™*, 1. p. 144 ‘ Swibi.n.0 (jfuraviio rajifniho abWw- 
ls.’»n paMdip, nayMlam ml«r-»irc a 0 ram aijhlviiata dMQt*p«flptiRJUl» 
cL.inupiriiutiilhiini tanJihaliltliiiaiTi bfihnwfJftt'Jin cannim. Cf 
AfrfflAi m*. ii. P 55: Yathj vJtbi ttiviham Btia^avari d ba twaw i p «fe»- 
uni ojiiplmi nayidam wluram phwam ij|hi*flsfi ™ 11 1 ^ W ’ T - 
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the new religion was primarily mcanr fnr chose who would retire 
Irom rhr household life, bor hmiscliuldcf s generally some rites 
or ceremonies arc provided, or some form of warship is recom¬ 
mended, by the founder of 3 religion bur there wus nothing of 
i hr kind in Buddhism* On ihe other I sail J the householders 
weir asked to eschew rires and ceremonies (jitafita/j)* and this 
was made one of die primary conditions for breaming a devotee 
of Buddha. 

At the same time, it has ro hr admitted dot the Buddhist 
Sanglia must have a by community for its ver y existence, some 
supjMmng furmlies from which the members could have the 
lorn mressane.s of tlvztr life. In ancient India* however* rhr 
formation of a by-community need not be a condition prece¬ 
dent to the Formation and growth of a body of red use*. 
Without any distinction of caste and creed* the householders; 
welcomed every ascetic approach mg them for food and dress, 
and lienee die Buddhist monks at firsr did nor experience any 
difficulty co get their requirements from the existing km die*. 
As nmc went oei t they pelted up some householder^ who 
showed them more venerannn and who were more prompt in 
making offer rr^js to them rhan others, These housdloTdcTU 
were designated nf&tkds uC *rj pAsrigs and received special atten 
non of the Buddhist monk*, hi the early days of Buddhism* 
these householders looked after the needs uf the monks during 
the rainy-season retreats (W«-N mi*) and got opportunities to 
come into fiequeiic contact with them and to listen to their 
discourses. Such closer contacts led tu the insrirtitinn of certain 
rites and ceremonies which Buddhism warned so much to avoid 

i 

i Sam. S'tii anti Fiwta 
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at its inception* Tlw me* and Ceremonies observed by these 
householders were as follows:—- 

(1) To utter die formula of TiiutMM* 

{fi) To liters to ittigknti dbcounej on upo^th* dayi p 
(ili) To observe eight nl*x occasionally> and 
fiv) To offer robes to the monks on certain occasion** 
specially at die end of the rainy season retreat. 

Liter on* the faithful persons were jdvi*rd t 

(v) to visit die four places of pilgrimage, 1 and, 

(vr) to worship the stnffJ. particularly those containing 
rbe relic* of Bnddlia/ 

The six fflex mcnrinned above, it should be noted, came 
into vogue gradually* We are 10LJ that Tapuna and Hlulhb 
were the first to become kf^ahdi {dtmZcikitf while Yin s 
father became the third Upasaka with 1 marina (fetteri^}, 

I fence forward several KhitflyaJ, Rrahminas and Calupattt* 
became upisakas hy urrcnng these words :— 

"Ahitikkans.'im bho Gotano, abldkLmtam bhc Got*ma> 
Seyyatha pt bho Gotama nduijjttam vi ukkujjeyya* p«cW 
iiiiiii v5 vivaffyya,, milllws^ va maggazn jcikkbeyya- andhaklw 
va leldpajjtiCAfn d Karev VJ - Cdkkhumanto rupani d.ikkhinrJii; evarn 
evam hhuu Gotamcna anekapariyiycna dhamrna pakatim, Eie 
may aril bhavantam Gotaniam tari nam gprehanu JhamflUn a 
hhiJdthuSfingli-in ca ajattke no bh-wim Goramo dlurctu 
ajjatigge panupete Mranagate (i. 

1 \tdhipnnmh^nAimtl4, [* M* 1 

* Ibid, ft 14a- 

j V.njy i. < p. 4 1 r tiny ,D °k rT ^ ,, C r ■" 4n ^ 

t in !v. » rhr Smplia Bad iwt ff* ^ fwwKtl' 

4 lUd r , 7 . 5 ** HW PP "«*3 
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(Excellent O Gncrnia, excel If nr. Just as one who turns die 
upturned. opens the covered ones, shows the path to the deluded, 
holds a lighted lamp in darkness, you line preached die Jotrnne 
in such a way tltit those who possess eyes (nf knowledge) can 
sec the actual nhjrccs. We seek refuge in you. O Gntim:i. m 
your Dhattuni and in your Sangh.i. Accepr us as your life-long 
lay devotees). 

Tlit* extract ciced above appears vertvtifm at the rnd of 
almost every discourse addressed 10 d householder or a gfonp of 
lion ^holders, Ic ilioiild not however be taken as indicative nf 
a person 1 * actually chaining Ins creed and becoming; an 
upaaaka. Several bcahmams and g-ilttpciu* exp relied their 
appreciation of die discourses by these set words, and did fine 
ojt to follow op rile declaracion bv observing rhe moral precept* 
and performing die duties specially prescribed for die UpS&ikas 
and Upsikas. 

7 /^ Three Pariils 

Tins cht*s of devour li tuners to Buddha + s discourses is 
reierred to in the Nikaypi ns Kharnya paiia, Btlhmana parra 
md GaJupanpnnia. 1 There arc occasional refmen to the 
four caster 3 as well bur rhe more common way of referring to 
this class of people was hy thr above*mentioned three parish 
(assemblies).* In some passages dir word 'pama Is replaced hy 

t Af/tfjhim*, u p. j2 : Ahhh.in.inii kha panahaip Sinpurra. 
anrkavaiam kfiattiya-pariMim wpajantairutl* can* pi rnnya sanmunna- 
pubb^n (Vv4 salkjncapihhgfi C# wkacrha ca tim.ipjijiQfruhbai 

2 Ahgatssrd, iv, p. Sjbbc khinivu anhanjp^amiinnagiiiam 

up^aiham upqvx^ryyuiji sabbe pi brilimaxiS, cjbbc pi vr.-ria. labbc pi 
»uddi auhangMffianfl^Glfp upHiitum tipavucyyum. 

j The cirbrf patriot arc S-inuna-pima. CantmiTi-nhir^jik a-pntta. 
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'tnahasah' (nobles or rich men)' Not irnofnai is the wiJ 
‘pandita* {wise men) used instead of The juxtaposi¬ 

tion of die word 'plupac>’ f« 'klwttiya’ and 'brihaap' 
B^gesu that it mesne usually die **fcr (bshkeo) or Lu«««v 
men or men who have: taken m mine wmtiom. sndi ,i- ago™ 1 
ture, carpentry, smith) and w forth, 3 

In die AhgMtUrz-Tukiyti' the distinctive features of the d*w: 
ptitSt at pointed out thus: AH the three classes of men seek 
worthy enjoyment (bbegtihippiy*) and try to acquire know- 
Idee TW Khattiyas rely on then prowess 

(IMiihittbjnZ). is In-nt upon acquiring lands 
and aim at dotUUMUoe die Rrihmauas 

depend tut hymns and chants is attached 10 

sacrifices iyjwMimic'j) and aim at madrng Btalunaloka. 
while the Guhapttb depend on am and crafts E). 

remains engaged with their works ,md arm 

Jt fruition of their works ( mtthil« tmm**f*p*riyoi*nfy 

Aims And of GAf^pAiis 

Of these three par ms, the largest number of devotees of 
Buddha came from the Gahipati jwtisa. few from Btihnuiw md 


r^miiv p., P, Breluiwp. See i, P- 7 »= &**><’ «• 

n, 109: Sfrrty&tU, V, p. 51 

, &W-B-, i. p. 7' : Kbattiyanulrasali and 
have ample S»kl anti dtv« -ml ndier Beware* AAgrntmt. w. VP to 4- 
jso, i»<): DrtfAa, iii p. 146 . 

a Klidtriya'paiidita etc, £*•*?■*«■ hi. p &. MiHh,**. u p. <7*. 
4 ijyfltUi*. IV, pp. 1 * 4 * * 3 ^ 

I Cf iCwfcipbilF 1 * In /fwjp* 11 "* l 1 

4 iii, p. /■I- 
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.1 very few from die Khattiya. About die characteristic! of the 
Gahapeis, die Nilcayai tty char they were keen about aceti- 
riiuLiritu] of gold, crops, buildings. lands, wife, male and 
leinafe servants. 1 Thetr happiness consisted in possessing 
wnrkjly objects. in enjoyment of die time, and in remaining 
ffec from debu and faults. 3 In short, the Oaliap.ilis enjoyed 
■<!f worldly pleasures derivable through die five organa of sense." 
Dighajanu Koliyaputta laid tliar rile householders sought worldly 
objects, sons and wife, unguents, garlands and other articles 
wi Itucury, gold and silver; he wan red irwructiwu from die 
Teacher as to the ways and means by which tile householders 
could be happy m this life and die next. The reply was dial 
llic fiouschofdcTs should be energetic in Ills v oca non fytftbSttaijTn- 
pjdj). take good ore of rile wc.jltli earned righteously hy the 
swear of his brow- {irAhhaiamptttti), associate with men having 
laith, good morals, charitable disposition and wisdom (kaiySna- 
mitutJ?, and try to acquit their good qualities* and he like 
them Tapusw gahapri" w 3 , frank enough to 

admit dial the gahjpjt:* were alr,vj of retirement, and given 
ro Worldly pleasures became they Iiad not realised die evil con 
sequence; of attachment to worldly objects, Purahya gahapad* 
inought that as he had retired from his works (ian; mania) and 
busiisM* (vaitira). leaving his pracssioru to Ins sons, and as 
he had been living on hare requirements of W and dress, he 

i Mffjhimj, i p j* 45a* 

- .itii'nlUr* L Hp p. 6 q„ atduwjkhj, fi|n^4)ukii4. jUl.iEiai.Mik I hj nml 
anav^i^-sukhx 

\ Mfjjhtfw, i p, 505. 

4 t r p, iij h p ^ 

s -*«j IV. p 43 a 6 Ma/faniM. u. p, J59 
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should not be called a gabapati, but Buddha would not listen 
to him as he had not yet fulfilled the elementary conditions 
of a retired life. Though the householders remained engrossed in 
their wordly possessions, some of them were religious minded and 
approached different religious teachers for instructions. The 
Brahmanas and Gahapatis of the village Sala 1 said that they had 
listened to the teachings of different teachers and had not yet 
made up their mind to accept any of them as their spiritual 
guide. They approached Buddha and his disciples and listened 
to their instructions now and then, and some of them avowed 
themselves as upasakas of Buddha, but not necessarily comply¬ 
ing with all the conditions to be fulfilled by an upasaka. 

Discourses to Gahapatis 

In every Nikaya, excepting the Digha, there is a 
Gabapativagga , 2 in which Buddha administered instructions to 
a particular gabapati or delivered discourses for the benefit of 
gahapatis in general. There are also discourses dealing inciden¬ 
tally with the general rules of morality, effects of karma , ideals 
of a householder and his wife, and the fundamental princi¬ 
ples of Buddhism. The Gahapativaggas are found to contain 
discussions on all aspects of Buddhist ethics and philosophy. 
There were also many learned Brahmanas, Khattiyas and 
Gahapatis who took part in abstruse discussions with Buddha 
and his disciples. In the Gabapativagga of the Mafjhima 
Nikaya , 3 there are ten suttas. In the Kandarakasutta, Pcssa 

1 Majjhima, i, p. 401. 

2 Mafjhima, i, pp. 339-4*3; Samyntta. ii, pp. 68-80; iv, pp. 
109-124; Anguttara, iv, pp. 208-235. 

3 Majjbima, i, pp. 339-4 1 3. 
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Hitthjrubjputu spotter m appreciation erf the four Mtipdtthdnds 
and sad that lie ami other householders occasionally tried du:.vc 
Euur practiecJ- 1 He was then told about the various ascetic 
practices prevalent in die country, and the superiority oF the 
practices and accprsipom of Buddhist monks. To Dasama 
Gahjpjti was explained how 4 monk attained the jn&gjmt .ind 
4 tjhd£td stages„ and practised the four hrjbm^viharaj and 
tfrup*Hjr?ijfutiur Tin Sakku of KapiUvaathu + specially 
Malunajna, listened to a discourse on what made a sekh* (i.o. 
4 monk progressing towards Nibhiiu), Poediya gahapati felt 
offended at hang called a gxh*f 4 U in his so called retired life 
and he was made to understand how one ceased to be a house 
holder according to Buddha's law {driyuja viwy*)* JiVaki could 
not belike that Buddha was taking meat specially prepared for 
him and on enquiry he was mid how could tfie Buddhu, perfect 
*n die four faabmtvihiw. do so. In the UpalifutLi, one of die 
Iongcvt discourses, die teachings of Niganrha Nacaputra were 
discussed, jnd Upali gahapati. a distinguished disciple of 
Nigaiitha iMaopLina, was convinced of the superiority of Bud¬ 
dhist teachingt,, and was won over to the Buddhist faith* 
Puiiju KoliyilpULta and A ee l a .Seniva listened to a discourse on 
the effects of idmmj ,' gave up rher amtmties and joined die 
Buddhist order. Abhay;inpkuman p a lay disciple of Niganrha 
Natiputta, wanted to cross words with Buddlia at the instigation 
of his teacher but ultimately succumbed to Buddha's arguments. 
Pdn l jk. 1 riga thipati would cm rcdingnise the dJMbkbdmdmkhft- 

I Mdffbimd. p VfiVam pi hi hhjnTc gihi cdltavaiana IcjIliij 
kikm imeiu tatimi sjupatth^iievu supintdiiuticij viharirua, 

1 Hnd. i 19U-351 

3 It/iJ ., i. p. 3% 
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vedana as the third vedana, the two other being sukha and 
dukkha. Buddha explained that sukha was a relative term and 
then gave an exposition of the stages of sukba through which 
a monk passed in order to reach the highest state of mental 
concentration. In the last sutta of this Gabapativagga is given 
an exposition of the views of a few heretical teachers as well as 
the wrong views held about Arupa brahmaloka and Nibbana; 
at the end of this discourse all the Brahmanas and Gahaptis of 
the village Sala expressed their desire to become devotees of 
Buddha . 1 

There are two Gabapativaggas in the Samyutta-nikaya . 2 In 
the first, the Gahapatis were admonished to observe the five 
moral precepts, develop faith in the Triratna , and comprehend 
the law of causation including the four truths. Incidentally 
the question of the identity and difference of soul and khandhas 
is discussed. In the second Gahapattvagga, there arc discourses 
on hindrances ( samyojanas ) which kept one away from Nibbana, 
on watchfulness over body ( kdya satipatthdna ) and its movements, 
on restraint in act, speech and thought, and on feelings of pain 
and pleasure derived through the organs of sense. There is a 
reference to the fall of Brahmanas from their ancient ideal which 
was similar to the Buddhist ideal of self-restraint. 

As regards the duties of a gahapti it is stated in this Nikaya 
.that a gahapti should (1) maintain his parents; (11) rever elders 
of the family, (lii) use gentle words; (iv) avoid malicious talks, 
(v) discard miserliness; (vi) be opn-handed; (vii) be truthful 
and (viii) never be angry. 

1 Majjbima, i, p. 413. 

2 SamymttU, ii, pp. 68-80; iv, pp. 109-124. 
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Iii rhe G*}‘af>.irh,iggj gf dit An-guttaM Nihayii , 1 dw Juries 
d i giilupan .ire Jim![ will* more chjn rfir gencfjl principles of 
Bn.lJlinni. The eight special virtues of a g.ikipnrt -ire given => 
fallows—(i) firm faith in IhiJdfi.i; jfu) appreciation of the 
Dhammi; (in) regard for rhe Satigha; (iv) charitableness even tn 
rhe extent of giving .iw k iy one's wife, (v) open-handedness in di*~ 
rribuLrng property among die saint*; (vi) keenness to listen :□ 
religious discourses. (vn) Jack of pride due co spiritual success; 
and (viii) removal of the five impurities (W'imbfMgiy<te )u The 
galupam arc expected m possess seven other virtues, viz., faith 
hitAdhJt. moral rctiramr (il/j), modesrv (i/ir). ibnn: (ctftdpprf),' 
[earning charitable dhposiron (edgd) and knowledge 

wXS). Some of die gahapujt practised the four tdmgdhd- 
tvie-p gift, sweet words, beneficial acts and rrcarmcnr of 
od*m as his equals, and thereby obtained a large circle of 
f rends,’ HjuIllLi oi Alavi was the chief of those wlio practised 
rhe fd mvAh£<'£tihits. h 

Though rhere is no Gihapntivagga in rhe Digha Nikaya, 
there are rwn surras (AdjH’tafjia amf Sigiloudda\ which deal with 
rhe dtines of a gahap.ni. In the Ldkkhand-^ttltd. the virtues or 
duties of a gah.ipaci are mentioned though not in a systematic 
form, crg - y a good man should perform good deeds , restrain 
hrmsclf in body* speech and thought* be dun table, absent 
up&sjlhds, alee rare of parents, Smhm i and Drainnunai/ practise 
die four idmgihjv&tlhMs ,, 1 exert for others’ good, both monl 

l /fnjjpJ&PM, fv - pp zo&xjfr a Q r Ssmyrit*. d. p. icfj, 

j Dana. peyyavira* atiharariy^ ami ■untaftaitatii. 

4 Thr Uti fnor dikrmir^ in ihif Vagj^j have nothing to tin 
witli the duties of Gahapmi and so they are passed over here. 

5 L p. 26. 6 Digbs. jii* p. 145, 7 p. 151, 
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and secular,' approach Samanas and Brahmanas for instructions,* 
never harbour any anger or hatred ,' 1 try to bring about concord 
among quarrelsome persons 4 and help others in increasing their 
faith, moral virtues, knowledge, charity, religiosity, wisdom, 
and secular possessions, look upon others with friendly eyes, 
never utter an untrue, malicious, harsh or useless word, or never 
cheat others, and so forth. 

In the Sigalovadasutta , the following duties are prescribed 
for a gahapnti: (i) abstinence from killing, speaking false¬ 

hood, stealing and adultery; (ii) avoiding commission of offences 
through strong will (ebanda), hatred (dosa), delusion (moha) and 
fear ( bbaya); (iii) refraining from drinking and merry-making, 
evening shows, dramatic performances, dice-plays, evil friends 
and idleness; (iv) avoidance of enemies posing as friends and 
obtaining sincere friends; (v) looking after parents, teachers, sons 
and wife, friends and advisers, servants and workers, Samanas 
and Brahmanas . 5 

Gahapatans 

There arc not many discourses specially devoted to the duties 
of the female members of a household. In the SamyutU-nikaya * 
a woman is enjoined to earn merits by good deeds, so that she 
may be reborn in a good family, be married in a good family, 
have no co-wife, be blessed with sons, and possess influence over 
her husband. Her strength, it is said, consisted in her appearance 
(riipa ), wealth ( bhoga ), relatives (ndti), sons ( putta) and moral 
virtues (. slid ). 7 Like the gahapatis, they should also develop faith 

i Digba, III, p. 154. 2 Ibid., p. 157. 

3 Ibid., p. 159. 4 Ibid., p. 160. 

5 Cf. Samyutu, i, p. 231. 6 Ibid., iv, p. 249-250. 

7 Ibid., iv, p. 246. 
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(vuidhi), objetvc moral precept* (fit*). listen to religion dls 
cmines {wtsi be eharitablc (<&) ™d attpiire Jcnowtedge 
(j>4nni).‘ They illiquid be quiet, gentle and ubeJknt. 5 

Women" generally ore marc miserly (macchanyj), envious 
(wjwif), more strongly attached to wnrldly obj<crs < mct1, 
rbeir knowledge alw is let* than that of men/ They must 
drive away from their minds anger, hatred and disrespect loc 
others/ and be chaste, diligent, modest: and bashful. They 
must nor be greedy, wish others’ evil. indulge in malicious, harsh 
sjf useless talks* and discard wrong views 1 

There arc termm special directions given to women „ which 
are as fnl taws; — 

Thev should (i) he wdbwishcr of their husbands p cater ro 
rheir comforts and he sweet .ind attractive to them, pi) respect 
rhe p.trenr* of the huik-uui T and revet the Sa mafias and Brahma¬ 
ns revered by tilt husbands Family, (iii) be efficient in household 
work. c.g. f in pruning, (iv} look after the needs of the servants 
and worker* of the houseJiokl ;ifid feed them properly P (v) protect 
paddy, gold and ocher articles brought by her husband, (vi) be¬ 
come m npasika by raking Triterana* (\ii) observe the five pre¬ 
cept^ ind (viii) br chan!able and (ix) acquire knowledge/ The 
lirsi five bring her fueecss in this life and the Ntceccdmjj four 
(lc, jjdtiha, s?/d H jwm and panna) make her happy in the next. 

p SJmyafiM, rv, p. 250; Angmtbto*. h\ p, 2JO, 

1 Mtjfinrv. I jx 135. 3 Ssmymtt*. iv, p M° j 

4 Sjmyhrtd. iv* p. *40. U b aid that fur rhw de&senciel thiry 

were nor allowed ld lit in the a^mblics, 

5 ii. p- 103: #Lppi. dm* artel dfpacwy# See also 

|V f p, 1^0 f. 

6 Angmtt**. v. p aM 7 iv, p. *46. 

8 Aigmiuiv. iv, p. slSg.jCO: hi. p. 37. 
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The conversation that Nakulamata gahapatani had with her 
husband in deathbed shows how spiritually advanced sometimes 
the gahapatanis were. Nakulamata said to her husband that 
(1) death with anxiety is disapproved by Buddha and so he siou 
not die with any anxiety (sSpeibo) for her as to how she would 
meet both ends and rear her sons; she knew spinning and shaving 
hair (venim olikhitum) and by plying that trade, 1 she would 
able to tide over her difficulties, (ii) He need not apprehend that 
she would go to another family, for both of them knew that they 
had been living as brahmacafis for the last 16 years, (m) e must 
not think that she would not care to approach Bhagavan or his 
monks after his death; on the other hand, she would be more 
eager to approach them, or (iv) that she would not observe the 
moral precepts; on the contrary she would be no less cnergcuc 
than the best of the householdcr^isciples of Buddha, (v) He 
must not have any doubt that she would not attain mental tram 
quillity (cetosarruttha); on the contrary she would be the best ol 
those upasikas who practised ceto-samatha. (vi) He must 
assured dm she was deeply inre.es,ed in chin doctrine and was 
not wanting in deep (aid. in Buddha. Dhanuna and Sang* 
There were other upasikas also like Sujata. Isa . U| 
juttara, Samavad. U.rara Nandamara. Suppavaui Kohyadhira 
Suppiya Kenyan,-, and Kill ol Kuraraghara. who were ex,oiled by 
Buddha as leading female devotees (or having some extraordina^ 
virtues’ In spiritual attainments, the (emalc ay evotees v 
equally well with the male-devotees. 4 


, It seems that Nakulapita was a barber by profession. 

2 Anguttara. ii, pp * 95 * 
i. P. 26. 


3 Ahguttara , i. p. 


4 Sec Infra. 233 f- 
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UpOiahtu jitul Upasikis 

The GjhsjXins mentioned .above were mure or Jess Jcvoul 
listener* to die tiion! or religious discourses delivered by the 
monks* They offered h)d. clothing and other iii’Ccisaricj of life 
to die monks, OctJtiwully at the cod of u discourse, they digitt- 
hed their appreciation by saying that they would rake Trivirnm 
.Hid become upJsakas till rbr end of their lives. A number of 
Brahman jj, Gaiuparu, GanunTs, Parthhfljakss. nobles and 
princes' are found no say chat iliey would bncoinc uplsakis, bur 
there is iiothing to show l!i,il they acntally followed the moral 
code and performed die dudes prescribed for the Upasdeas. These- 
may be raken as Jay suppricrs of the Buddhist Sangha. The 
lacr rbat tJwrrc was a large number of such supporters is evidenced 
by the remark in the M-’k'ipannibbUndsas r.j Jut Buddha should 
choose for hi* patin\ibbin* one of the (Owns like Csmpd, Raja 
gafu, Savqcrhi, Saketa, Kosambi, and Varanasi where arc many 
Khatriya, Brolunana and Gahapati mahasalM to worship hr* 
relics. 

Out of this body of lay-supporters appeared n group of 
persons who were more earnest in their devotion to Buddhism, 
and na rurally tried to follow the principles of Buddhism as far as 
compatible with their life as a householder. In order to distin¬ 
guish iliis body. M ah i nima rhe Sakyaii raised the question as 

I b g. Cmlti fadhimM (M ii, 177); Chopumikhii-br. (MS „ 
,& 3 )> Aw*l 3 y«i*hr. (M. ii. r 57 ) : Bnbnwyo br. (M. it. M5 )i Qtia- 
Calupad (S tv.joi); (for othn Cahapaiu, *c above); Vekkiriissj 
paribbinka |M. ii.): Susiuia panbhijal<j (S ii. iw>): Mai! Imre Avand- 
! mUj ( M ,J 9°)i Boifliinjakumara {M. ii. <n\ For GSnuob, we 
Giuiani-baniyiitta in S*nty»tu NiLiyt, 
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to what should be the marts of an upasjka . 1 BikWWs aiwwtx> 
however, was not very helpful for he 5Imply said chat anyone 
raking dir? Ttisaninj was an upluka. In another con text, how¬ 
ever, it is stated rlmt an upijsaka must have not only faith In tbe 
Trinitim, observe moral precepts, and do good to people in ftturi 
bur also not resort to auspicious rites,, and offer gifts to persons 
outside the Buddhist Sarigha. 5 There ate instances to show chat 
some householders eschewed their old teacher and became an 
upasaka of Buddhn. Pukkusa MaQapurta, a diseiplc uf Al-tra 
Kajima , 3 Upu.lt Guhapati and Ahhay.i Rajakumara, a rich upii- 
sxka of Nigandia Nduputtd . 4 .1 gahapati-devotee of an AjTvak^ 
changed their teachers and became updsakas of Buddha, fiiere 
are evidences to show chat a number of householders was di.irin- 
gin shed as devout ypInLis, and that their number was large 
in certain localities/ The stereotyped remark found in the 
Nik^yas that Buddhist upEsakaa do nor like noisy Jiscuioons 
shows rhar *omt: householders were distinguished is Buddhist 
upasakas. Then passages like Ti y*usti kfm ptini umdttdssd 

.fdtijkj grifr? odd WPiM nJ S 3 udtlbiyji>fi patrudfdnti. 
dy&m fagm dnndttirv Pd£cdk*ng& ibdpdii (Plincakahgo the 
architect b one of die distinguished white-dressed householder 
disciples nf Gntama residing at SavacrhT) f leave no room foe doubt 
that some persons were marked uut a* Buddhist uplsikas. 

i siugMim, iv, p. izui SdmyutLd f v 4 p, KiUavjli ml kho 

biunce upuiJtp ti ri? 

1 Dtghd, ii> p, ij3-_{ 3 Maxima, i, p* ^79. 

4 jtngutf*nd m i 4 p uq. 

5 O. AAgmtUrd, iv, p Qmipryyaka upautka approid»d 

SjripiuiLa fw re^oesiing Buddha m deliver a dbttmrx- u> them. 

6 MdjjJum*, 5, p. aj, 7 ^ 
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The members of these families received the special attention 
of the Buddhist monks, who, prescribed for them certain moral 
duties, which were classified under five heads, viz., Saddha 
(faith), Stla (observance of moral precepts), Caga (charity), Suta 
(listening to religious discourses) and Panna (comprehending the 
higher truths). 1 2 

(i) By Saddha is meant that an upasaka must have firm 
faith in the Buddha, Dharma and Sangha. There is a set for¬ 
mulae to express that faith, which is, in short, as follows: 
Bhagava the perfectly enlightened endowed with knowledge and 
good conduct is the highest, the knower of the world, the leader 
of men and gods. His Dharma is well-preached, produces fruit 
in this life, knows no limitation of time and is realisable within 
one’s ownself. The Sangha of his disciples, who are in one of 
the eight stages of sanctification, is well-established in good 
conduct, is bent upon acquiring knowledge, is worthy of gifts, 
praise and reverence and is a fit recipient of gifts. 

(ii) By Sila is meant that an upasaka must abstain from 
killing, stealing, adultery, speaking falsehood and indulging in 
drinks and merrymakings. 3 He must discard all mental 
impurities like excessive greed (abhijjha), hatred ( vyapada ), 
slothfulness ( thlnamiddha ), flurry, ( uddhaccakukkuccd)^ and 
doubt ( vicikiccha ). 

(iii) By Cdga is meant that an upasaka should be charitable, 
provide the monks with food, robes, beds and medicinal re- 


1 Ahjjhtmj. i, p. 467; iii. p. 99; Samyutta. iv, p. 250; AiigutUrd, 
i, p. 210; tv, p. 27a 

2 AhgHttara, iv, p. 220. 
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qo yta.’ He should be open-hmdeJ. pone to giving ft* ™ 
the needy. 

( iv) By S«I* « nic.inr that an upfij^ slwilU 

listen to religious discourse? and moral teachings impat > 
the monk?’ 

(v) By Pan™ is meant thnr an upasilca should try tn com- 

prehrnd the origin >«• *** “ l ’ f * ' 

w„ t fc realise the loo. troths and the law of ca-m-on 

71 , f above ncn.ionrd So. p™*? « f,l “y ■ le 7 " M 

.he and «■«*«• U «B» 

™U4J was ol sueh oo onta .ha. >b= . 

even from a distant., Ids ".""d obmntd sWamon (f ) 
Ht M eh. fi« MbtfUa. and dwtby * 

practice ol ai/aa. He appoachtd bhikkhns and In.tncd .0 

L-« With dot rrspCCt (aallatc.o, too »!»- ** *“‘£ 

team). In. the sake of -*? *** * ^ {J 
awav h„ young wvts and dlcdt h,s popt^y an»ng .he re , 

Z ptopfc. and While *M* *- - *« -* ta 
L*£L be-wten one ^ ^ 

ipirmal a-orntn^. Hr wonld lmt_n .0 the h.ght. .caching 

ol Boddhion and thereby b ““" Bnddh. delivend a 

To Brahman a gahapon* of VtlUdvam. 

1 C L£ZTX " P .\ *«*> 

= Uday-.ha Bta Wpp««.a —* 
pan ariyaya nibWhiklya “"’n*lokkh>kl.ha > a«a™W^ 

For NJv.iraoas, «* v - PP‘ H 

5 Ang**t*r*‘ ,¥ ' PP ao 9^‘ 
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f ^ KBUfSC ^ilailng nn the five precept referred m W He 
«id that an uf&nfca in order to become a j<*f/wniw should 
iKar in mind rhe following Ahtmrruts -,— 

(u Realising how painful i; one s own death, a person 
should not cause oilier*s death. 

(ji) Remembering how a thief is hated by one whose 
possessions arc stolen, a person must not steal others property. 

H Knowing how much a person is hated by rhe man with 
whose wile he rtitiinucs adultery, one must nor commit adultery. 

(iy) As a [jar is disliked by everybody so one must nor 
speak i lie. 

(v> As a man who by malicious words brings about dissen¬ 
sion is abhorred hy everybody, so one should not utter malicious 
wards, 

(vi) As a person « disliked lor harsh words, so one most 

aveurf uttering r | lf 

(vil) As a person is looked down for his frivolous talks, one 
must not indulge in die same A 

A person should nor only practise the seven dhammaj men¬ 
tioned above for his own benefit bur also persuade others ro do 
rhe same. 4 

An upjsjka « further prohibited fmm trading in (i) 
weapons; (u) livestock; fiii) meat; (ivj wine and (v) poison.' 

hi rlir Milindip*nh * 4 there ore a few additional instructions 
S'ven 10 the upkikas. The w are as Follows 

An upsaka should (i) fed hipjiy or sad at the joy «r 

i Samytttbi, v. p. 353, 

a C( Angm*n> p. ut , ! fbut, i. p , mS. 

p. 
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grief of the Saiiglm; (ii) make the zlhtimma the leading factor 
of his life; (ill) share lits gain with other* as fat as possible; 
(iv) exert \m hesr for rhe gmwrfi of the religion of the readier 
whenever its decline is noticed; (v) hold the rigltt view; (vi) 
avoid performing an y auspicious me or venerating another 
teacher even for the sake of his life; (vii) observe restraint b art* 
and words; (vw) be keen in maintaining concord; (ix) discard 
jealousy and (x) avoid hypocrisy in following tile religion. 

In rhe Vinaya 1 are enumerated the gains obcained by a 
householder by observing the sltw. tdr- F (i) wealth and property ; 
(ii) fame; (hi) boldness In any social congregation; (iv) death 
with consciousness up lo die Ust moment; and lastly (v) 
heavenly existence. 

I^y-da/otces ami 

Apart from the moral precepts to be observed by the upfi- 
sabs and updsikas, they were enjouied id supply the members 
of the Sahgha with robe, food, bed and medicinal requisites. 
As a result of such gifts they were given rhe hope elm t in the 
note world they- would have long life, good appearance, happi¬ 
ness and strength .' 1 In making these gifts, however, they must 
not lave any selfish end in view fsrfpe khe). 1 Some of the upa- 
sabs and nposikas visited the several Mows to find out if any 
one was sick and needed medicines which they procured to the 
best of their abilities.* Tile monks on die Other hand were 
warned that with complete self-restraint they should approach 
householders for food and robe, or for any other purpose. Hiey 

i l-Wya. i, p, * P * 

3 Ibid., ii. p. H d tM - “■ P S9 ' 

5 7fiidyif, i, p. aifc 

19 
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were not to associate themselves with rhe joys and griefs of 
hnuselioldcrs, 1 for there were instance* of monks having got 
entangled widi women 1 by such Association. They were also 
advised not to accept aim* fmm those householder* who had at 
any time attempted to bring about evil plight to rhe monks, or 
injure them in any way, or ousr them from their residence 
(ivAM't, or have abused diem or tried m cause dissension between 
one monk and another, nr have spoken ill of Buddha, Dhimma 
.ind Sangha.'’ The monks were further instructed to avoid 
those householders who would nor welcome them with gentle 
words, or show respects to them, nr offer them seats kindly, 
nr conceal their possessions, give little and bad tilings though 
they have ample and good things, offer gifts irtrvcrentially. 
not approach monks for listening to discourses, and dislike 
instructions.' Ar the end of die rainy season the Sahgha held 
a Ceremony called Pnvannji and fCathina ar every iwut. On 
thesr nccsKfons. the upa&kas were advised to offer robes and 
were told that gifts on such occasions carried special merits. 

Vfoa4tb« 0 / the Ufasakts 

On the upoxidta days, the more devout uplsaka* were 
advised to observe eighr precepts instead of live. They some¬ 
time* spenr a ferv days in a monastery in romptny of tlic monks. 
The eight precepts 4 were.— 

1 Sfinjfifm iii, p. ti. 

a Augutlsr*, iii. p. *59; iv. p. 54. $ rt(rf L , iv, p. M 4_ 

4 IW, V, p. 387 . 

5 slnfrmUtr*. fW L p, 254; 

Plnini n4» hanne ft□ cklirinam itliyr 

musa rui bhiiT m ra fniijj.cpn uya 
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(i) Complete abstention from killing by laying aside >al| 
weapon^ and developing a kindly and friendly feel¬ 
ing towards all being*; 

(11) complete abstention from $iculing, and remaining 
pure and satisfied wiefa whar is given; 

(iii) coal abstention from sexual enjoyments, and living 
lile life of ;I true fylthmtm; 

(iv) ratal avoidance of untrUthi and remaining at way s 
Aitirfous to be truthful; 

{v.) refraining from till kinds of drinks and mcCTy- 
jnti kings; 

(vi) taking only one iiicjiI a day, and 1 drain tng from 
alter noon meals; 

(vli) keeping away from all places of amusement haying 
dofice and music, also non use of scents, unguents 
and garlands and lastly; 

(viii) sleeping on low beds or grass mats and discarding 
high beds. 

Some of ihe advanced upawkis were able 10 attain con¬ 
centration of mind. This concentration was induced m them 
by iltcir dec jj faith in Buddlui. Dhamma and Sa%ha. Th« 
faith engendered In (heir rainJi deep ^Olfaction that they Ind 
achieved something gcxd. Through (His utistjction, their m>nd 

ataghtaacjriyl virameyyj tnediiina 
rjirim ru bhutijevya vikahbboj^fwro 
mdliqi ay. dharsyc na 01 gjndbim aoff 
muike dumiynp vasayedu untHate 
rtnis Hi asxhungikain ah upouthain 
Buddbcnn dukkliantaguoS pjkjvimfL 
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became serene and concentrated. 1 2 They practised the jbanas 
one after another and perfected themselves in all the four 
jbanas. Cittagahapati 3 and Uttara Nandamata 3 became highly 
proficient in the jbanas. Some of the upasakas practised the four 
brabmavihdras and four satipatthanas . 4 Sirivaddha and Mana- 
dinna were advised to practise satipatthanas in order to overcome 
acute pin due to disease. 5 Samavati upasika 6 7 was the chief of 
those female lay-devotees, who practised metta. Khujjuttara 
upasika acquired patisambhida 7 and abilities in learning Buddha’s 
words. 8 Nandamata upasika was so spiritually advanced that 
her mind was not moved when she saw her husband reborn as 
an ogre. Her chastity was unimpachable and there was no 
occasion for her to confess (. patidesita ) any transgression of the 
moral laws. Nandamata mastered the four jbanas and removed 
all the five orambhdgiya impurities. 


Teaching imparted to lay-devotees 

In delivering discourses to the householders, Buddha and 
his disciples uniformly observed an order (< anupubbikatham ). 
They first expatiated on the merits of giving gifts ( ddnakatham] 
and of observing moral precepts ( silakatham ), and of the reward 

1 Ait gutter a, v, p. 330. 

2 Samyutu, iv, p. 281 f. 

3 Ahguttara, i, p. 26; iv, p. 66. 

4 See above, p. 214. 

5 Samyutu, v, p. 176. 

6 A hguttara, i, p. 26. 

7 Visuddhimagga, p. 442. 

8 It is said that she could recite the Itivutuka heard by her from 
the teacher. 
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obtained thereby, viz., a heavenly existence ( saggakatham ). 
Then they dilated on the evils of enjoying worldly pleasures 
(kdmanam adinavam) and the merit of retirement from the world 
(nekkhamme dnisamsatn). When they found that the teach¬ 
ing had made a good impression on the mind of a householder, 
they passed on to the next higher teaching, the exposition of 
the four truths, dukkha, samudaya , nirodha and magga, and 
made them realise that whatever has origin must have decay 
(yam kind samudayadhammam sabban tam ntrodhadham- 

man ti). y 

There is a rule in the Pdtimokkha (Pddttiya no. 4) that to 
an uninitiated the dhamma is not to be preached syllable by 
syllable. The upisakas were advised to avoid reading Suttantas.* 
It is however clear that the householders were as far as possible 
kept away from the deeper teachings, lest they should be 
frightened away from taking-interest in the religion. But again, 
we find Nandamata upasika reciting the Parayana at dawn 
and Sariputta explaining to Haliddikani gahapati the \crsc 

the Atthakavagga. 4 . , 

There were however lay devotees, who took interest in the 

deepest problems of Buddhist philosophy. C.ttagahapat. was 
complimented for being able to understand the subtlet.es o 
Buddhist philosophy 5 while Anathapmdika was told that topics 

, The first discourse was delivered by Buddha to the Brahma 

gahapatis of Magadha. See Vfep. 1 P; 37 - Cf P ' 379 ’ 

“* P' '45 , Ahiuttara, iv, p. 63. 

2 SumyHtta, v, p. 407. j 

gambhire buddhavacanc pannacakkhu kamao a. 
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not to be explained 10 a householder were being hid before him, 
for \m ediiitjrifirL 1 

When AnjihapinJiLa was in his deathbed, Soriputn dieEL 
vered m him 1 discount: m Buddhist philosophy so that lie might 
overcome the extreme pin,* In the discourse he painted out 
thjt .1 person must mm cling to rhe six organs of sense, or ta die 
perceptions and feelings derived lb rough the organs of sense, or to 
the dfrhu j Irke earth, water* fine, ;ur, sp.ice and cunsctous- 

ncsi (uintktyi)' vr to the five constituents of .3 being, on to the 
fotir Afflpa dh a tu a, or to efii-s world of the next, or ro things 
seen. 1 1 earth thought qf known. Buddha explained to Nakub- 
pita bow the unenlightened persons identified soul with one or 
jJi of the ktmndhiu and thus suffered from the misconception of 
the existence of 3 self. Mahakaccam explained to I llliddi- 
kjni the following standi of die Atthikdv&ggi:— 

“Ofcam pjJiiva aniketasin 
giiUc akubbam muni santbavHm 
kamebi rirto apmekkharano 
Latham na viggaylia pnena kayiii.* 1 
[A monk should give up clinging to the five constituents* 
remain unattached to rhe charaacristrcs nf die perceived objects 
He must not associate himself with rhe weal and 
wt* of Im upholders, discard love, desire, attachment and despair, 
not spec dare about Jiis future existence fafuTrikb&Snafy and never 
quarrel with other monks regarding correctness and incorrectness 
of 3 dhtmm* or a rule of discipline.} 

In all die discourses delivered to Clio, NakuJapki and 

i tii. p_ 161: Nj khf gaiupao phijianj odataviunJ* 

runi rvaiup dlLjmmjd<jthj patibhicL 

1 iv. p. 158 f. C£ Sdmymti*. hr, p. | ? 5 f, 
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Hjhddik.irii. tike main topic desk with was that a pervn mttsr 
not rake pleasure in rhe origin of kbjndk/tf r which were subject 
to decay; tlur an unwise person misconceived one or aH of the 
thiirulhaj hU soul, and developed ,1 norinn of I-ncss. A art 
disci pfe of Buddha should noc Cate for his past thandbdf, nor 
think uf his future thundb&i and must not have any utochmetit 
m ins present kbtimdhtiJ - 1 Ugga gahypati .inti ocher* were 
Linghi that those who were engrossed with the sense-objects 
would nor attain NibbiSna* 3 Son a gJihapari^ was taught char the 
kbdttdbtot we re impermanent and impermanence was grief, and 
diar none of die kb*nJb*s ™ all die kb*ndhns oken together was 
soul. In die Cteta-samyHtt** we hive practically nil] die abstruse 
iltsLiJSStons on Buddhijr philosophy^ T hese iff as follows. 

Neirher die organs of seme not tlieif dijrcts are 
wodJly ties—^e tie js th[r*r dm arises our of the 
contact of the wo- 

(if) The distinction that lies between the organ of sense, 
its object, and the pcrceprion caused by the conracr 
of die two, 

(jii} The ujetj^two non-Buddhisric doctrines arc nothing 
but the outcome of the misapprehend" of one or all 
of the bbdndhds as snub 

(iv) The exact implications of sankbit* in Kiya V/ia and 
Cittd-jdnkhMfii 

fv) The method by which a mdiwrw mdu«s and dis- 
continues the meditation in which perrcpt.on and 
mnjdousnm become inactive 

i SumyhttJ, iii, pj". t f. a ltrui • j v ’ P 1 ,g 9 ’ 

3 IM„ iii, p. 48. 4 lVt TP- "* 1 
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■inj dir distinction bcnifcn death and fdfUuvedmyi- 
tunirotlh*, 

■' 1 ' "^ lc ™«ning of mcnral emancipation [c?io-virnntti] 
through realisation nf the absence of desire {akin- 
canmti of substanedcano* (swnmrLf)., and charactcr- 
jjEidrssncM (arumittitu) of worldly objrCEi. 

(viij Exposition of the few brahmavibim viz., love, 
compassion. joy at other's success, and equanimity, 
(viifj Elucidation of the four medications; sxvitakka- 
MiHtir*. dtfiidkka-avkird* ere 
From rhe ibove, it wifi be observed that tlie advanced house 
holders cried to comprehend tile deepest problems of Buddhist 
philosophy, and on occasion* even entered into discussions with 
the readier* of other sects'. Though sell in white robe, they 
were as spiritually advanced *s a monk. 

Upliakm’s Spiritual Attainments 

The goal that wa* held before the householders was rebirth 
i<i one of the heaved or as Sakka. the king of gods. Tlus 
conception was already existing in the pre-Buddhist Hays, all d ail 
religions which accepted the theory of harms endorsed ir. A 
householder should be first instructed to make gifts and to 
observe the pecept*. and he is to be convinced that as fruit of 
■ Fie would be reborn in the heaven* (s*ggM). Hie Nikayas 
arc full of instances of good householders, who by leading a 
Yirtuous life were reborn as god,, and then there is the whole of 

t Gru shaped en*wd word* with NigantI,, NJ«pu m Sre 

SAfnymitJ, IV R p 

a AUphtms. i. P 505 : f-fnuvrh^lrrt cqjoyit^ wwldlv pleasure* 
by goal camiuer go« to ugga. 
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the VmMAt&ttbii iu ilJustrnrc rhis theory of harm#* Aioka also 
upheld this view, and did not like to go beyond. Hue the 
principles of Buddhism could nor support ir fuFly* Immediately 
diet m ggdkhdtkdm, the bondholders were to be instructed in 
looking upon worldly pleasures as evil and retirement as the 
best course of life (vc^khamme Snijamstfn:)* Hcnec it is evident 
that the ideal held by Buddhism even before die Iwuselujldcrs 
was nor rebirth m one of the heavens bur retirement fmm the 
worldly life* In the M&hdftfinibbAntUVttiZ . Buddha is heard to 
say about the fruits attained by some of his departed 
Hi \uA dut Sudaua (=Anadiapindika) anil ninety Others bid 
become Sakadagami, while Sujata and 500 others Socaponna. 
Knkudlu upnsaka reached the Anuganu stage. so also did 
K J lliiiga f Nikap* Katissabho, Tuttha, Bliadda* Subhadda and 
several others, 1 

Tire next lower fruits attained by the upasaklts are detailed 
m the /rfj idVdtablM Suite* where it is stated that those who rake 
the Sriidffimi and observe the sttd$ are reborn as Paranfnv 
mitavasavarn. Nimm-inaori. Turiu, ^ am a. Favatimsa and 
Catommslarajika 1 gods, and that the lowest stare in which an 
Upxaka k reborn is thar of Gahdhabba- The merit of observ¬ 
ing the uposatha with eight precepts is immense happiness 
surpassing even that of the kingship of all the KExteen provinces 
uf India. He ss rrhotn as one of che gods of the heavens iticn- 
rinned above, A man or a woman who has observed the 
uposjclij and earned the (east merit will be reWn as a god, 

1 High#* p. pp, 92-93, aoo-t* 3 P l aia, 

3 CL Anptiurd* IV, pp *$1 F 4 lhi *" P 

TiAmi hi nan a naru ea ulavi itduApipctim 

puiuVmi ktuviirij sukhudravani anmditi a f" rnt * ^™ nari ti - 

¥> 
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Ic is evident dirrefrtre rhir the fruits earned by an upos.ika 
ranged from the An.igami stage to rebirth ns a t iandh&bita. An 
advanced Hpjsaka naturally did nrtt wish to have re-cxistence 
however happy ir might be. Gtta Gahapati when in deathbed 
was tempted by the gods to wish to have a future existence as 
a Gaklcavacd. but he convinced rbcm rh.it the life of a Cakka- 
vatc was impermanent and hence ir was alio not a desirable 
sore. 1 

Tile upas.ik.is and upsikis. rhough retaining their white 
dress, aspired for the fruits obtained by the monks and nuns, 
viz.. Sodp,it(i. Sakiidagimi and Anaglnit. Like rht- monks they 
h.id not the opparmnity of following a pnmmbr way of life, 
bur Still they were held our the hope chat by fulfilling the durics 
prescribed for them they could attain three of the four fruits 
attained by a monk or nun. 

The first fruit attained by a monk is Sodtpam. It could 
dsti be j trained by an upasak.i or upasika by practising saddha, 
itU. into, Cdga and ptf&i explained above. 5 The condition 
precedent to dir attainment of this fruit is the removal of three 
hindrances, vt?.. belief in the existence of a self {stkkiytdhtfy? 
belief in the efficacy of rituals {silMaUfarSmSs*) and lack of 

i Stmyttita. iv. pp. 301.4. 

1 Pp- asa-j: for druiJ*. see Sd/nyutLt, jj, p. 68 r also 
v p„ 411. Jn arid it inn to the above five-fold practice the lay-devowri 
were raemmended 10 cultivate dir fcillnrwing four habit?; ^odadon 
«itb wise men, listening m religious diirntircM. proper nienr.il exertion 
(yoHuo mnuuikM*) and observance of all major minor rule? of 
manmj. 

1 Thm the self b identical w.th onr or .)] of the ktwlb# 

S<r p 
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tutli in die Tnmrm (ukiiktb4). There are instances of s^raal 

Lipattica* and uplsiL.is who nrtiintd iotapm. 

Jt is father mretcsrmg to read of an Lmtjucc of a by-devotee 
addicted to drmking attaining die fmir of Soiipatd* The reason 
Aniin is that he had so much faith in the Tnrtitnd diac lie 
could not be reborn in any of the low plants of cac«stenec and 
w,u destined ro 

The second fruit attained by a monk is Sikadagami- The 
conditions precedent CO the atciinment of this stage was die 
reduction of auadimait (mg*), hatred [data] and delusion (mat**) 
ro the nunmnm [tanuttd)^ A large number of Jay-Jevolets 
complied with this condition and airHiincd die Sakadagami stigr, 
j,c. K they would cOme once more to this world, and then attain 
Nibbann, 

The third fruit attuned by a monk h Anigamj. To attain 
this stage one must completely remove fJgd* Josd and 
The usual condition laid down foe a Liy-dcvotee is that he ls to 
t emu vc the five impurities of the lower category (ortpMtjgiy&i) 
to arr.nn this fruxf, The five irnpiritici arc the rbcc sumyoprus. 
mendemed above viz.. jalkayadUtbi, alUbbaUparSmasa and 
vkUkcbi, the other two being hSmif^* and byapade m «I«r 
words, rAga and dwa. By reaching the Anigarai JC *g Ci 
JayJcvoiH* docs not return to the world hut b rdmri. onlv once 
iti one of the heavens ro attain Nibbuiut (taitbapitrimbbayT), 

Tlie fourth fruit arietta is nor attained by any houvclwlder, 
hence it i s beyond the range of achievements of a lay-devotee.’ 

In view of the icvcral statements in the Nik5y« about die after¬ 
life of an up.ii.ika, it ti dear that no tj|£uka aciiiiicd arbthood. 


I 5dPS)WffJ. V, p. 


3 Sre, fafr*. 
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i t-. Nihbaru. fn dir AggiViCtl’itFQittiuiti ' it is explicitly >t.trcj 
rhat no house (wider without giving up die householder's life cad 
end his suffering ar rhr time of Ills death. In other words, lie 
cm he only at the roost an Anagjinii. i.c., he must be bom once 
more as 1 god to attain Nibbana, 

Tliere was a controversy between die Theraviidins and the 
Uttar,ipathakas, and recently between Prof, de la V.illee Poussin 
and Dr. B. C. Law 1 on the point whether a IiouscJtulder amid 
become .in arii.it {Gibi sia araha ti?)^ The Uttaniparfuka j and 
Dr. B, C. Law relird on certain passages of rhe Nikips, in which 
a few householders are mentioned as having become arbats. The 
Uttarjpathakas cited the instances of Yasa Kulapum, Utrivs 
gah.ip.iti and Sen» Manava.* while Dr. R. C Law drew his 
support from the AngttUr* A UtSya (iii, p, 451). in which it is 
said thac Slfdatrj g-ahapati (= Anathipmclika), Circa gnhap.iti 
Uggo gahapati and a few other house hnlders rcaliicd cite immortal 
{aniat.itid.uo), i.e. Nibbana. The remark in the Maffbim,d 
hiiay j‘ that a householder eoiifj realise the excellent truth is 
discussed in the MilrndtpSto (p. 243), i n which Milinda raised 
the question that if a householder or .1 recluse could attain the 
truth by following the right course, there was nn necessity for a 
person to become a monk. Again he questioned if countless 
householders visual^ die truth, wh.it was die good of taking 
recourse to the ascetic practices (JbHtjngaj).' Nagasena gave an 

1 Mjfjbima, i. p. 483: Narthr kod piJji giliisaniyijjinsm apjmhjya 

kjyaa'i bhntt Jitkkhau' mrok.iru 0. 

a flnnfh of the ntidnrfjrkj, OfrentjJ fniUtHte. iiv, p. -j, 

3 KathltMuhm. iv, t. 4 jbtf 

5 a. AtojthimM. ii. p ><n, gshirthn irilhalto hod n=v*n 
kuuJl ^ 6 MtimJaptnh*. p, 350. 
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evasive answer and dilated on the merits of renunciation and 
observance of dhutanga precepts, and avoided the issue by stating 
that those householders who realised the truth had practised the 
dhutangas in their previous lives. 

The passage relied on by Dr. B. C. Law no doubt speaks 
of the gahapatis having been dmataddaso, but in the same Nikaya 
and elsewhere Buddha declared at Nadika that none of the 
Upasakas mentioned there became arhats. Nakulapita and Jlvaka 
became a Sotapanna, Sudatta a Sakadagami,’ Ugga and Citta 
became Anagamis. 2 The Thcravadins 3 contended that a house¬ 
holder in the enjoyment of worldly pleasures could not normally 
be expected to become arhats. In the similar strain Nagascna 
stated that on the very day that a householder attained arbathood, 
he must either die or take the yellow robe. 1 Prof, de la Vallcc 
Poussin also held the opinion that a layman, however faithful or 
virtuous he might be, could not attain Nibbana.* Buddhaghosa 
explained the anomaly by saying that Yasa, Utdya and Sctu were 
mere householders in name, in external dress but not spiritually; 
they were free from all worldly ties though they had not yet ^ 1Sr 
carded the white dress of a householder. 4 The conclusion that 
should be drawn from the conflicting statements in the Nikayas 


Cf. Malalasckcra, Dictionary, s.v., 
4 Mdindayanha, p. 265. 


1 Sec above, p. 233. 

2 Samyutta ; iv. p. 301. 

Gtta, Nakulapita, Jivaka. 

3 Katbavattht*. iv. 1. 

5 The Way to Nirvana, p. 150-151. 

6 0 . PapancasHdani . iii, P . .96: Santati the minister Ugpsena 
the banker’s son, Vitasoka the young boy attained arhathood while 
in householder’s dress, but the householder’s dress (gibiUngam )1 can- 
not uphold the merit of an arhat and so they must ct er 
retire on the very day arhathood is attained by them. 
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abtHJc ifx JttiUimefiLs of .in upjiab and (be 1 ron trovers its in che 
md the i* rh*ic normal iv .1 house- 

fielder could nor became in arhat« Lue there were exceptiotia! 
cases d householder* who became so spiritually advanced that 
tlicy deserveJ arb^t/jourf f>N t the convention was that no house- 
Iwidcr units* he ga%e up bk household lift wmilj he recognised 
“ an jrfjji Upirabs like Gtta md Hatthab. and Updsikls 
like Khiijjuttaxa and Nandamarii were more spine udfy udvajited 
chan nunv monks -md nuns, hue stall they were Jckhas and nor 
•xckbds (— nirhats) They arc said it> have deatmyed rhe warn 
b&jgtyd irnpunties" bur floe tlx; five ttiUhambhagiyas: vtz** rup.t 
r *g d - *m^na. uddhtibca, and .md hence, they 

could not attain jrhafb^otl^ 


. a p. Gmatop* Updli^tj. 

' K,ll *» BW » °P^ *Wd p*tiiMmbh*U nf rhr 

S**h*khmmt 

2 Gf. A^ijW, 1. pp. ^j_ T 

l h lhc <«. P 45ft « i* W th,t be 

"_ f * ,tJ,pu ‘ “>«“* «£-- ■**-. »»6 j. WA*. 

pj£h4, iud, md mjcritfrtyji 
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THE MAUHVA 5 AN|> RUMSHflSM 

Mahnpadma Nando* according to the testimony of rhr Bud¬ 
dhist historians, patronised Buddhism acid died cnee Buddhist 
{see above, p, 3^}. That he was not well disputed towards the 
Brahmins Ls evidenced by the episode of Cimakya* whose claim 
as the leading Brahman* of the time in Pupphupura 1 2 on arcount 
of his extraarduijcy profiticnCy in the Brahmanicd lore was re¬ 
jected by Mahopadma Nanda- It is also nur improbable that tor 
hi* Buddhist leaning? he lost hi* throne through the machi¬ 
nations of hi* Brahmin mmrsccrSr Hiv rejgn wii however 
marked in the Buddhist ecclesiastical history hy vveml contro 
versies and appearance of un-orthodox views within the Sangh.i. 
TIklsc cHniruvctsics went on unabated and gave rise to several 
new sects, a survey of wtudi is given in the previous diaptef*- 

CandfAgiipte 

The story of the accession oE Candragupta to the Magadhan 
throne with the help oE Brahman* minister Cipakp is too well- 
known to be repeated licre* 1 Or. Ray Chandhuri identifies tire 

1 Vnmustbappakiuni, pp. tSifF 

2 In the ViirituittbappeltSsiith p. i8t. the twty of the tnminfc 

»f Ciiukya with Gantfrsgiipta ri gtVCT JI ■ Cinakva w;nt n> 

f J,J jp.ii'itf.i fw entering into diipimiion *ith chr Irvmrtl brahman .i< 
tfir pbee, . 2 nd by Jcfearing 6*m wanted to become the thief bnh- 
rru.n.1 (SanfrhahrSh mmj). King Nanda. Iumwcver. was ditjJtawrl *■ 
hit tiiicotiih jppuancr anti turned him oat of (hr astemhty of ' 
man* GUokya ibermpen to! and mok dielt^ at the <* ^ 
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Moriyas of the flrfahivjtrnsa tradition with the Mariyas of 
Pippohalivaiw mentioned in the MabiparinibbEte-MUd as one of 
[Jir daimanrs to rfic relies of Buddha and holds rhat Caadra- 
E^ufiLi belonged to the Monyn clan of Pipphali vana, who were 
Ksatnyai, 1 OndnigtipLi carried on a tang struggle [u wrest Lise 
throne from (Jit* Nantlas as -ik to extend his dominion from the 
Punjab m ,is far south tu the northern border of Mysore, and 
from Magadba *0 Stuijtta in Western India/ 

It h apparent that Candragupca's reign was .1 reign of con¬ 
quests and tfut he hurt hardly any peaceful respite, Though lie 
was surrounded by Rtahmam ministers it seems that lus faith 
w\is not wholly Rrrtimajiic, It is .said that he sought the air of a 
jatila a seme to tjucll ccttun disorders rn bis dominion and rhar 
towards rhr end of his life* he preferred Ep live die life of a Jama 
acetic and retired to a lonely place in rhe southern border of fits 
empire/ 

Gindragupca. 4* the tradition goes, abdicated rhe throne in 
favour of his son, Simhasena, ft was however not SindLisena but 
BjndLJs.ir:i who succeeded io Ins cfimnc. ft may be that Oindra- 
girpt.i. \or Jim non bralunanic leanings rn die latter parr of Ins 
life, lost ihe confidence of Brahmin mil Listers . who, in defiance of 
lus wishes, placed another son of his on the throne—a son who 

wn of PabfcwtatajiL From rficm he craped ^ th c Vmdhyl f 
where he cdJccciil money and also a me ucras Qndnguput, »])□ was 
ilieo b*mg brought up by 0 h timer He found him more suitable for 
*■**■> than die of Piibhaiarijj, and m> he bought him ,i P hy 
ICKM kabapaiai and gaw him the reqiitdre [Taming. 

I PvftticA Hkuay of A rrrieni Indis. j rt | ah, p 181, 

^ tiffA., pp, rSi^ 

j .Shah, hi’wm in N^ib W«, p. , 3 , ; M-*dinji, Cja^-pf* 
jt/ffwyj furors. p, i^. 
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was more syrup diene cowards Brahmanism and perhaps pro¬ 
mised support to- the Hr.iJmim mimsccrs. 

In the AtaSfHSTimuUkdlpA fp r hi i) t Candragupta is given the 
credit nt making rhe kingdom tree from enemies. He is described 
u -1 righteous and meditative person and .1 seeker of the inirh, 
bm on com mg into contact with evil friends ho killed many 
living beings and ultimately died, pitting Bmduslra on the 
throne surrounded by evil ministers. 

The chreF cvr! minister whom the autlior of the Af^jusTt- 
mZhkatpa had in mind was of Course Gmkya die arch enemy of 
rhe Buddha 5 tv. He writes rhar C’annkya perfected himself in die 
Yamdnt&kti-siddhi and was the personrficarion of anger. He 
lived long and acted as the minister not only of Grndragupfca bur 
also of his son and grandson . 1 

BtruIttJArA 

Bmdiisara, influenced find surrounded as lie was by the 
Hrahmana min liters, the chief of whom was Canakya. lent hit 
support to Brahmanism. In die StnutttMjiAsiditd* as also 111 
the Mahivjms&* it is scaled char Bindusira fed 6 o,ooq hrihmanas 
And members of the brahman ical religious orders. The Buddhist 
liiwortaru have mostly passed over the name of Bitidusara* 
proving thereby die kings lukewarmness if not antipathy to* 
wards Buddhism* In spile of Bindmara"^ fcek of 1 merest, die 
progress of die religion did not suffer any serious set back . 1 Tlic 

1 Cf Boston iE. p. u$: ‘Ktn^ Nandi's irign dun ywt 
tal hk friend will be thr Brahmin Plnsm. Then dim will app&s ihr 
king Onciraguptiij anti 2 lies him hi> son Buiiluwra wlin will mlr fur 7 " 
ymv The minister nf these kingx On iky a. wiU tkpart w hell 

* S*m*ae*pZi 3 Jlk* + I. p 44 3 V P 34. 

1 Tiranfrlu (German ftaittL, p &}) X*r* that BuuliisBii wiili tlie 
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chief centre of Buddhism remained in Magadha, although the 
new sects, which came into existence a few decades ago, preferred 
to move away from this ancient centre to find a home for them¬ 
selves in different parts of India. We may say that during the 
reign of Bindusara, the Theravadms shifted their centre to 
Avantu the Sarvastivadins to Mathura, the Mahisasakas to 
Mysore, and the Mahasanghlkas to the Andhra country, but all 
of them had their adherents living in the monasteries of 
Magadhn. 


Asoka 

The two outstanding Maurya rulers, Gindragupta and 
Asoka, put into shade the glories of the other rulers of this 
dynasty. Gindragupta again was surpassed by his grandson 
Asoka, who not only extended his dominion but also conso¬ 
lidated his vast empire and brought peace and happiness to his 

innumerable subjects. He had the rare courage and intelligence 
to sec through the aims and activities of his ministers and never 
allowed himself to be ruled by them. Untramelled by the age¬ 
long traditional beliefs and customs, he freely exercised his 
posver of judgment in order to distinguish the right from the 
wrong, be it a secular or a religious matter. No reliable his¬ 
tory of this great ruler, to our regret, has come down to us but 

f 

help of Canakya extended his dominion from the eastern to the western 

ocean . .During the reign of this king a monaster)' called Kusuma- 

lankara was built at Kusumapura. In this monastery lived Acarya 
Matrceta, who spread both Hinayana and Mahayana. About this time 
Bindusara* brother s son king $ricandra erected a temple of AvalokiteS- 
vara and maintained 2000 monks of the Mahayana school. Taranatha. 
it seems, had made some confusion of the name of Bindusara with that 
of a later king. 
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many distinguished scholars have reconstructed the history of 
this great man from the several inscriptions left by him, and 
the traditions preserved in the Buddhist-Sanskrit and Pali texts. 
These traditions' have not been so exhaustively studied as the 
inscriptions and so we have thought it fit to give them here in 
bare outlines to enable the readers to find out from the mass 
of legends the common nuclei which might be taken as 
authentic. 

Buddhist-Sanskrit Traditions 

Succession: Bindusara married a brahmin girl and had by 
her two sons Asoka and Vitasoka. 2 One day he en¬ 
quired of Pingalavatsa, an Ajivaka monk, as to which of his 
sons would ascend the throne after him, and found out fro 
Pingalavatsa s hint that Asoka would succeed him. Pmgala- 
vatsa, after making this prophecy, left the place for a border 
country for safety. About this time, there was a revolt at 
Taksasila. To quell the revolt Bindusara deputed Asoka. w o 
earned out the mission successfully. Meanwhile. Bindusara s 
ministers became displeased with die manners of Susima, the 
eldest son of Bindusara. and wanted to place Asoka on the 
throne, though it was not die will of the old king. A hght 
ensued between Asoka and Susima, and the latter was u ti- 
matcly killed and ASoka seized the throne. Susima s valiant 
soldiers, who were left alive, entered the Buddhist Sangia as 
monks, and in course of time, became arhats. 


i There are four Asokan stories m the (Pf 

z Wassiljew’s notes in Taranathas Gescbicbte - 
>. 287; Di'jya., p, 369- 
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Afttf accession iti it lc throne, Asoka put tire 
old minister*, excepting Kadh.igupu, ni death. He made Ridba 
gupij \m chid umiuier. 1 Ar I115 adder he appointed a lumg- 
iiMn called Guid.igmka. who by nature wa$ cruel and ferocious. 
A Juki built far him a house. into which. It was ordained, 
whoever should enter would be put to death by Guidagirika. 
The house was similar in conception to the hell described irt the 
Buddhist text uJlcd lULpjnJiu Si*tra One thy, a hhiksu 
called Simudra unknowtngfy entered into tlir house and 
was plated on hrt but he i_ould nor lx- burnt to Jr.ith. On 
die other band, he allowed some miracles and reiterated the 
prophecy of the Teacher that one hundred years after Ins pan- 
nirujru. Aioka would heroine; tile monarch with his capita! jr 
Pataliptitra, and dm hr would propagate the religion widely by 
ereeong over the relies of the Teacher. On hearing this 

episode of Sainirdrn, Asoka became repentant. Confessed Iu> 
sui^, and asked fur pardon. He ultimately cook refuge tn the 
uiiii. in the Buddha and in his Dba*m*>* After developing 
fairh in the Trirjtru he ujctl io salute the monks everywhere, 
whether alone or in die midit of many, much u> the chagrin 
^f Jit$ minister Yosm, who, although a devotee of Buddha 
wanted rhe king to discriminate among the monk* by their 
anginal castes hue Aioka resented the idea and explained to hint 
how mistaken wa< hh not ion. a 

Erettbn af SinpA a; At this timc p Bluksu Yasas was the 
Sai'igliattfscra at Pjuhputet, where was skua red the monastery 

l la otic of their previous lives, rr h sakl then R^ilhji^upu 
■ippruvtd rfte gift mack by Akim when a* a eldU he gave some nu n I 
« ifax-grnd io Btki.fhu who jcetprw! ilie A }f t and fwraM tlut Aifib 
•rmiltf he refcwn m a ki n5i of PiijJiputM in.! dominate hi* reliEioii 
See Ditty. i„ p. pi. j Dioyi p L j D my i. t p. jS;, 
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Kurkutarima. Asoka .Lppru;i^lit:cl I ulii Alid expressed his desire 
to erect j -lufiii over the relics. He had the relics depoured in rhe 
jj erected by Ajatahitru and others opened up, dividing 
them in^o .sevenJ portions fur constructing stHpm over them at 
different place*. AH these smpjj were completed on the same 
day And hour, md (torn that day onwards A safe a canic to be 
known as Dharmisoka instead of Gindasoka. 

About this time he heard die name of Upagupta. the ru¬ 
ng wued monk of Maduito. and prohably the SdAghditficrd of 
die place, and became anxious to make his Acquaintance, 
UpAgupd also, on coming to know of Afcka't change of heart 
md desire to propagate rhe religion, came down to Patulrputra 
and was royally received by rhe king. Asnka laid bore his heart 
before him and declared chat he was prepared to wen fine \ih 
seff. son, house, wife, treasury and kingdom for rhe sake of die 
retigion 1 and that lit wanted his help to propagate flit religion 
furrher by marking die spots sanctified by the Teacher hi Ins 
presence oei different octAsiun* during his life rime. A dreaded 
geographical account of the pen^rtnatiom of Buddha wav then 
given by Upigupta,* and Aiuka marked every sanctified 

by Buddha's presence by a jifip*- 

Tbc spots sanctified by die demise ul Sanputra, Maud- 
galyayana, Mqhaka^ap, Vakkuki and Ananda were also 
pointed out bv Upagupta and marked by Asok.i with j 

i Ihuyj., p, } 8 iS: 

wpttiw 1 *&' ’ 1 

* ftfWSflftro’* WIW iiv> PP V* 

i He was first uhm to UnbluhWMt then to the difatni *■«* 
t*f Kiipifavjnu, then the mming pW of Gaiiuma with DmiW"J. 
Aiidj. R^rulta. NVJahjJi Theil U w« >hu*n Bodhin.uh, die W^y 
to ViririJii, Ryipjotu and Kuiiit-igJta- Cf- Wnttcffc IK P- *+’ 
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QmfufteftnU! ccre mo me* of giftsr Aioka then instituted 
die quinquennial assemblies at Buddhist monks 3 foi offering 
grftA tu monks at -lJJ qiurtm which included Tamasavana 
(in Kashmir), Revaraki (in Mahayana), Saimakn .(in Anava- 
taptahuda), and GtficiEiamadjnj mountains. After taking bath 
lie used 10 put on hew clothe s with wide horde* s r = observe tile 
tight jiIas prescribed for the lay-devoteci, and then nuke has 
offering;, to the monk* of .til quartern 

Tn the quiiiquciinaal assembly, he Came alh&u two Ubkaya- 
tobh 2 g£Uimuttif» arhdts t and out of Jeep veneration for them, 
he started offering mbrs to the monk* In addition to food. 
Bathing Bodhi-lree; Besides lies offerings rn Hit monks, he 
worshipped dir Bodlu tree and spent large sums Oil its worship* 
His devotion to die Bodfinxet ro*t to such a pilch tlut it even 
roused the jealousy of his queen Tisvaraksifa, who m\Cc cr>ffc- 
tnved to have the Bodbi-atx depraved. Ar die invtaiKc of 
PincULt Bluradiaja lie rinti ruled the ceremony of bathing die 
BoJbi-irec\ before offering gifts to the monks* 

Bmidhas Imsgc: While holding rhe quinquennial cere¬ 
mony ol gtfet. he found out tbar die oldrsr monk living ar die 
nmc W 4 > Pindola Bharadvaja, who was then residing at a pine t 
oil die north of ^ararajva in the G>Jiidhamadunj mountains, and 
that he had seen Buddha many tinier He listened to his dc*r 
enprJon of BuJdliaA figure, which was endowed with all the 
major and minor signs. He was highly pleased with the account 

i ihvyi. p. 39S: *rim*a * vfrwiTq 1 

x ikiy* p jytf: « > 'wrtmfr qinrrf«v *«rf* irrwrr* 



3 tfrvy*’* p 404 For die euro clitic* of Atlut*. see Aipecu 
w/ Aljh&yd?id Buddhu w. p ijfi 
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but there is no mention of Asoka’s attempt to make an 
image. 

Conversion of Vitasoka: When Asoka had become an 
ardent devotee of Buddha, erected several stupas, instituted the 
quinquennial offerings to the Sangha and gave alms daily to 
countless monks, his brother continued to be an adherent of a 
non-Buddhist sect, condemning the Sakyaputffya Sramanas as 
unfit for attaining emancipation on account of their easy going 
life. 1 In order to convince Vitasoka of the excellence of the Bud¬ 
dhist way of life, Asoka put his brother on the throne with all 
the royal parapharnelia for one week on the condition that 
he would be put to death after that time. Vitasoka could not 
enjoy his royalty due to fear of death and became emaciated. 
Then Asoka,pointed out to him that how the Buddhist monks, 
who constantly cogitated on the end of their lives, could enjoy 
food and other articles of use. Vitasoka realised the value of 
Asoka’s instruction and became a convert to Buddhism. He 
was ordained by Yasas, the Sanghasthavira of kurkutarama. 
He, however, being a member of the royal family, received too 
much attention from the people of Pataliputra, and so seeking 
solitude he went to a monastery in Vidcha to complete his spiri¬ 
tual exercises. After attaining arhathood , Vitasoka paid a visit 
to Asoka, and delivered to him and Radhagupta a discourse. 

Beheading of Ascetics: Vitasoka went to a border country 
Pundravardhana where he fell ill. but was cured by the medi¬ 
cine sent by Asoka. During his illness, his hairs, nails etc. grew, 
and his look and dress appeared like that of an Ajivaka ascetic. 
At this time, certain Nirgrantha (Ajivaka) devotees of Pundra- 

i Divya., p.419: silfc* *l*S*ta*t ** ^ ' Cf WattCfS 

H, pp. 93 ff. 
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vardliana showed disrespect to ;j Buddlia imagc* This enraged 
Avoki, wlio ordered tile death of .ill Aj"v:ik;i.v t\nd even I need 
the price of one dinars for every head of a Nirgranrhn. VlGtSnka 
wxs mistaken as a Niigrantha aserrtc and was beheaded, This 
gave a very rude shock to A£oka. 

L;ri dnys of Aiohi: A£ok>t began to multiply hi> gifts to 
the SaAghap and this drained the treasury so much that hi* 
gifts fud to be forcibly stopped by the Crown-prince Sampadu 1 
son of KuijJLl Evidently Atoka was now in h is dotage and 
could no longer cxerciir hi< royal power freely, and had to re- 
in a in unified by giving to the Sanglia whatever he could lay 
hold of." Radlogupu con tinned to be Ins mcm^rer up n> his fair 
days. 

Pali Traditions * 

Tile following traditions ire preserved in the Ceylonese 
chronicles in Pali. 

Succession: The family pricer Janaeana ijTvdka foretold Am 
A safe j would succeed Brndudra to the throne. Tim Apvaka 
monk was bter ordained by Assagurra at Vattaiuya hermitage 

t According fo thr Jaim Ainfen wa* followed by KiiuaIj 

■ f od S.nu|in 4 tL The fittfir. as Smith otaterves* promoted the cause oE 
|jiuum ji Atoka did rii forddEmni- See K. T. Shah, fjini.im in North 
huh*, pp, 138, 144-5, Thr [Eicmptiuns <m Nigirjuni Hill too indicate 

liiar Dakrafb/t fr,nungs were inward* [lie Ajivakas ait otfdioot uf flu 

J.irnLH Sec infu., p. 154. 

Aceiadiujt tq Dtvy*.. p. 432, thr s[ieces>prs ihf Afoka were 
SjmjpjdE-Hrh^pjn Vr^sena~Pusyad!i4rma-Puiy-3niirra t thr taic of 
whom announced too dmSm for wen head of a Buddhist monk. 

Accnndmg tn the I ayn Purlrtj Kunib reiejned fnr ci^hr yearc, 
He war followed by his *00 BmdbttpiEba, Hh ^ucceMon weir 
Indj jp j hfj Devavarznin -fa tadh ar BrFiadnth a . See Infra , p. j 54 

j. a Watte*v. Ik p. 9^ 
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jrtd became die preceptor of Asoka in his early days . 1 Asnka 
was as Ujjem when in?; hither was in rhr drat}]-bed. Nr 
hurried hack to dir capita f and, afrer kilting 99 srrpditoiber^ 
seized the throne of Magadha* Hie eldr^r wn of Bin dinars was 
Surname Ii took him four years 10 consolidate his powers He 
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feeding several brahm.inas. but he became .hswsdied with the 
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eldest son of Bindusara. He listened to his discourse on dpp*- 
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demeanour and arranged daily food for him and his fellow 
brethren, in place of rhe non-Buddhists whom he had been 

feeding so lung . 3 

Erection of Stitpds: Learning from Moggalipntta 1 ssu. 
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monastery for each dbarnsa .' 3 He made lavish gifts to the 

Tnmmt. All these monasrrrio were completed on the same 

day and hour. He bulk otityas on rite spots sanctified by 

Buddha presence . 5 He ordered that nil men eWing upoatlui 
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should congregate for worship. 1 From that day onwards, 
he became known as Dharmasoka instead of Gindasoka. 2 

Buddha s image: He had an image of Buddha endowed 
with all the major and minor signs made by Mahakala Naga. 
Then he instituted the ceremony of the worship of Buddha- 
image. 

Conversion of Tissa, the Crown-prince: Tissa doubted the 
efficacy of the Buddhist way of life. In order to convince him of 
its excellence, Asoka put him on the throne for seven days on 
the condition that he would be put to death after that time. 
Tissa became pale and emaciated and could not enjoy his 
royalty. The king then pointed out to him how the monks, 
who constantly thought of death, could enjoy worldly pleasures. 
Tissa was converted and was ordained by Mahadhammarakkhita 
the Yonaka. After Tissa, Aggibrahma, the nephew and son-in- 
law of Asoka, as also Aggibrahma’s son, Sumana, took ordina¬ 
tion. Then followed the ordination of Mahinda and Samgha- 
mitta. Moggahputta Tissa became the upajjhdya of Mahinda, 
Mahadeva the dcariya, and Majjhantika gave the kammavdea. 

Medicines: On hearing that a bhikkhu called Tissa died 
for want of medicine, Asoka made arrangements for giving 
medicines to the monks. 

Beheading of unorthodox monks: Asoka ordered that all 
monks should observe the fortnightly uposatha. On the refusal 
of the orthodox monks to carry out the order of the king, his 
minister began to behead them, when the king’s brother Tissa 
intervened by offering his head. When this was brought to the 
notice of the king, he was shocked and sought advice for ex¬ 
oneration from such a hmeous act. This led to the arrival of 


Mahavamsa, V. 182. 


2 Ibid., V. 189. 
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Moggaliputta Tissa, who had retired to the forest, at 
Pataliputra. 

The two traditions compared 

The above two traditions preserved in Sanskrit and Pali, 
evidently have a common basis, which may be briefly stated 
thus: — 

(i) Asoka’s mother had AjTvaka leanings though Bindu- 
sara followed the brahmanical religion. 

(ii) Asoka secured the throne of Magadha after a fatri- 
cidal war, in which all of his step-brothers were killed, leaving 
a posthumous son of his eldest brother, and his uterine brother 
called Vltasoka in the Sanskrit, Tissa in the Pali tradition. 

(iii) Asoka was converted to Buddhism by Samudra or 
Nigrodha. The former probably belonged to the entourage of 
the eldest son of Bindusara, as it is said in the Sanskrit tradi¬ 
tion that the valiant soldiers of SusTma (in Pali Sumana) became 
arbats. Nigrodha also is described as the posthumous son of 
Sumana. Hence the conversion was made by somebody con¬ 
nected with SusTma or Sumana. 

(iv) Asoka erected several monasteries, and stupas over die 
spots sanctified by Buddha’s presence. 

(v) In die Sanskrit tradition, emphasis is laid on the 
worship of Bodhi-tree while in Pali on the worship of Buddha s 
image. 

(vi) The story of the conversion of Asoka *s brother 
Vltasoka or Tissa is almost identical. 

(vii) In Sanskrit, the story of the quinquennial assembly 
of monks is given in detail and seems to have a historical basis 
as it is echoed in the Asokan inscriptions. 1 The Ceylonese 
i See Rock Edict III. 
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chronicles very probably utilised this tradition of quinquennial 
assembly for their story of the Third Council and edification of 
the Thera vada sect. 1 

(viii) The stoiy of the beheading of ascetics including Vita- 
soka is echoed in the Ceylonese tradition of the beheading of 
the unorthodox monks, but the former story appears to be more 
plausible. In any case, the underlying fact is that Asoka did 
commit the blunder of ordering death of some ascetics. 

• (ix) In both the traditions, there is no mention of Asoka 
having taken ordination and joined the Sangha. All that we 
have is that on ceremonial occasions Asoka observed the eight 
silas like a good ttpasaka. 

( x) Asoka’s gifts to the Sangha were endless. In Ceylo¬ 
nese tradition, however, the enormity of gifts is not so much 
emphasised upon as his consent to the ordination of his son and 
daughter, who were responsible for propagating Buddhism in 
Ceylon. It may be that the Sanskrit writers were not interested 
in this propagation and so passed over the incident as 
unimportant. 

(xi) The Sangbattbcra of Pataliputra is called in the Sans¬ 
krit texts as Yasas while in Pali, it is Yonaka Dhammarakkhita. 
Prominence is given to Upagupta of Mathura in the Sanskrit 
traditions and Moggaliputta Tissa in Pali. This is evidently a 
result of the sectarian bias. Upagupta was a Sarvastivadin and 
so he is mentioned in the Sanskrit texts belonging to the Sar- 
vastivadins. He is ignored in the Thcravada tradition preserved 
in Pali, which puts up the name of Moggaliputta Tissa in stead. 
Both Upagupta and Moggaliputta Tissa might be historical 
persons, but their position as a religious adviser of Asoka should 
be discounted, 
i See Infrg. 
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(xii) In conclusion, it may be remarked that Asoka might 
not have been as tolerant as he posed to be in his Edicts, at 
least in his early days. It may be that in his old age he realised 
his mistake of supporting one sect as against another and felt 
repentant, and in order to atone for his misguided deeds, he 
began to preach toleration. 

Asoka s successors (232 / S5 B.C.) 

There is yet a great deal of uncertainty about the successors 
of Asoka. From the Seventh Pillar Edict it is evident that 
Asoka had many queens and sons. This is corroborated by the 
Buddhist legends about Asoka as also by Taranatha, who writes 
that Asoka had eleven sons. 1 Names of four sons have come 
down to us. These arc: — 

(i) TFvara, son of Queen KaruvakT of the Asokan inscrip¬ 
tions; he was the viceroy of Taksasila, Ujjayim, Suvarnagiri and 
Tosali. 2 

(ii) K unala (also known as Dharmavivardhana and Suya- 
sas), son of Queen Padmavjtl; he was deputed to Taksasila for 
suppressing the rising of the Frontier Tribes, and was rendered 
blind through the machinations of his stepmother Tisyaraksita. 3 

(lit) Mahinda, son of the Vidisa lady married by Asoka 
when he was the viceroy at Ujjayim; he was the famous apostle 
to Ceylon; 4 and 

1 Schicfner, Gesebiebte dcs Buddbt s mus cic. % p. 48. 

2 Raychaudhury, op. at., p. 237. 

3 Raychaudhury, op. at., p. 238; Watters I, p. 246; Przyluski. La 
lege tide de lemperenr Asoka, p. 109; Schicfner, op. ctt., p. 48. 

4 Sec Manjnsnmi«ldkalpa. p. 610; Schicfner, op. at., pp. 40. 48: 
Bu-ston, II, p. 118; Divyavadana, p. 430; Watters, II, p. 100; Ray- 
chaudhury, op. cti., p. 238, Przyluski, op. dt. p p. 240. 
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(iv) Jaluka of the Kashmirian tradition. 

Of the grandsons of Asoka, the names of only two have 
come down to us: — 

(i) Sampadi or Visoka 1 (restored by Schiefner from Tibe¬ 
tan as Vltasoka or Vigatasoka), son of Kunala; he acted as 
Asoka’s treasurer and stopped the emperor’s unending largess to 
the Buddhist Sangha, and later succeeded him; and 

(if) Dasaratha of the Puranic tradition and Asokan ins¬ 
criptions; he was a patron of the Ajrvakas. 

There is very little information about the succeeding rulers 
of the Mauryan line, 2 the last of which is said to be Brhadratha, 
whose assasinator is wrongly recorded in the Divyavadana 
(P* 433 ) ^ c ^ c Maurya king. 3 

The lavish gifts made by the Emperor on the various reli¬ 
gious organisations and specially on the Buddhist Sangha met 
with a natural reaction in the hands of his successors. They 
disavowed the religion patronised by Asoka and indicated their 
antipathy by supporting Jainism, Ajlvakism and Sivaism to the 
exclusion of Buddhism. 


1 Schiefner restores Vigata&ka from Tibetan which 


may be restored as Visoka as given in the Manjtisrimulakalpa, p. 610. 
Nanda () is described as the grandson of Visoka and son 


of Surascna (not Virascna). Sec Mmk., p. 613; Watters, II, p. 97; 
Schiefner, p. 53. 

2 According to Taranatha, Asoka was succeeded by his grandson 
Visoka followed by Visoka’s son Surasena—his son Nanda, who was a 
contemporary of Panini—dicn Mahapadma (sec Schiefner, p. *52) whose 
contemporaries were Sthiramati, Bhadra and Vararuci. 

There is another tradition (Schiefner, op. cit p. 287): Sampadi- 
Brhaspa ti - Vrsasen a-Pusy a varman-Pusy ami tra. 

3 Sec Kaychaudhury, op. cit., p. 240. 
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Jalauka 

The story of Jalauka, as given in the Rajataranginl, reveals 
that he supported the Naga and Siva cults of Kashmir and per¬ 
secuted the Buddhists. 1 In the legend of Krtya he is referred to 
as one who persecuted the Buddhists and destroyed the vibaras. 
His heart, however, was softened by the Bodhisattva ideal—the 
new aspect of Buddhism that had just then emerged. The 
Hlnayana Buddhists are painted in black and they are described 
as bent on taking revenge for his cruel acts. He built the 
Krtyasrama vihara and dedicated it not to Buddha but to the 
sorceress Krtya. He directed his energies and munificence to 
the erection of Siva temples and, possibly, it was an attempt to 
resuscitate Sivaism, which had waned in Kashmir owing to the 
popularity of Buddhism under Asoka’s patronage. 

Dasaratha 

The anti-Buddhistic spirit of Dasaratha may be inferred 
Irom his gifts to the Ajivakas and the silence of the Buddhist 
texts about his reign. 


Sam padi 

The anti-Buddhistic spirit of Samapadi is apparent from his 
disapproval of Asoka’s gifts to the Buddhist Sangha as also 
from the Jaina accounts of his activities for the propagation of 
Jaina faith and the establishment of viharas for sramanas in the 
non-Aryan countries. 2 Taranatha's discreet silence over the 
events of his rule indicate also his unfavourable attitude towards 
the Buddhists. 

1 Rijat. I. pp. 136, 140-4; sec Kscmcndra, Samaya Matrkd, v. 61. 

2 Roychaudhury, op. cit., p. 239; see also I.H.Q.. 1930, p. 343. 
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Pusyamitra 

The climax of anti-Buddhistic feelings of Asoka s successors 
is narrated in the Divyavadana and Asokavaddna t in which 
Pusyamitra is described as wishing to surpass his renowned pre¬ 
decessor Asoka by undoing the works done by him. 1 He razed 
the st ft pas and viharas to the ground and put the price of ioo 
dtnaras on the head of ever)' Buddhist sramana. Mr. Havell, 
however, offers a valuable suggestion in explanation of this 
I violent attitude of Pusyamitra towards the Buddhists. He writes 
! that Pusyamitra\s animus was not against Buddhism as a reli¬ 
gion but against the Sangha as a political power. If there is 
any truth in the Buddhist tradition, it is likely that some mem¬ 
bers of the Sangha were concerned in conspiracies against 
the Sunga dynast)'’*, 2 and it was they who kindled the 
fire of wrath of the new sovereign. There is much reason in this 
view of Mr. Havell, for Buddhism as a religion did not suffer a 
very serious set back during or after Pusyamitra s reign. The 
Buddhist monuments of the pre-Christian era that have so far 
been discovered, the composition of the Buddhist works like 
the Milindapanha, Lalitavistara and Mabavastn about the 2nd 
or 1 st century B.C., the development of the Abhidhamma litera¬ 
tures of the different schools of thought, and the multiplication 
of Jataka and Avadana stories a little before or after the beginn¬ 
ing of the Christian era prove beyond doubt that the strength 
of the religion, which it had already acquired by sending its roots 
deep down and wide into the several regions of the land of its 
birth continued unabated notwithstanding the lack of sympathy 

1 Przyluski. op. cit .. p. 301-2; Dwya.. p. 434; Schicfner, op. cit., 
p. 81. 

Havell, History of Aryan Rule in India, p. 123. 
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of Asoka s successors. The story of the persecution of Pusya- 
mitra can be taken as suggesting that the religion, which 
almost monopolised the patronage of Asoka, was disowned by 
the state during Pusyamitra's reign, for many reasons, one of 
which, as apprehended by Mr. Havell, was the probable politi¬ 
cal moves of the Buddhist monks against the advent of the new 
line of kings, not in favour of the Buddhists. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Asoka’s Dhamma 

There is nothing in the Edicts nor in the Buddhist tradi¬ 
tions to prove that Asoka took up the cause of Buddhism as 
against Brahmanism, though there are ample evidences to show 
that Asoka had a great, if not the highest, regard for Buddha 
and his teachings. During the first few years of his reign, 
he maintained the family tradition of feeding the brahmanas 1 
which even now is regarded as a meritorious act. Tins insti¬ 
tution came into vogue for supporting a spiritually minded 
cultured class, who were unmindful about earning their liveli¬ 
hood. In course of time, it became a ritualistic affair, the origi¬ 
nal object of which was lost sight of. It did not however take 
Asoka long to find out that the essential object of feeding the 
brahmanas was more overlooked than observed. With his discri¬ 
minating vision he took the right course of replacing the un¬ 
deserving brahmanas by deserving monks or ascetics, brahmani- 
cal or non-brahman 1 cal. He no doubt deviated from the 
traditional convention, and it behoved a man of his courage and 
conviction to do so. That Asoka was an out and out radicalist 
and a rationalist is clearly revealed in his Edicts. He cared 
neither for the brahmanical rituals and traditions nor for the 
Jaina or Buddhist forms of ceremonies and observances. He 
was neither fond of a brahmanical guru nor of a Buddhist thera 
nor of a Jaina sad ha. He had his own ideals of religion—an 

i Cf. Mabdvdmsd, V, 34: 

Pita satthisahassani brahmane brahmapakkhike 
bhojesi, so pi te yeva tini vassani bhojayi. 

R.E. VIII, says “Asoka gave gifts to brahmanas and ascetics.’ 
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ideal which would not bear a sectarian name. In forming the 
conception of his ideal, he was undoubtedly influenced by the 
Buddhist and Jaina teachings, but he was not enamoured of die 
Buddhist or Jaina ideal of retirement from worldly life. He 
stood against the brahmanical practice of killmg animals for 
religious purposes, and dissuaded his subjects from performing 
brahmanical rituals, which to him were meaningless. From a 
study of his inscriptions wc may outline his religion ( Dhamma) 
thus:— 

(i) Heavenly life hereafter: Asoka re¬ 
peatedly stressed upon the desirability of a happy life hereafter, 
and for that he advised h's subjects to be virtuous, to make gifts 
and to earn merits, as these would bring about happiness in this 
as also in the next world. 1 There is no pessimistic vein in his 
teachings nor does he speak of the impermanence of worldly 
objects. Nowhere do wc find in the Edicts any reference to the 
attainment of Nirvana or the Absolute as the $ummt*m bonum 
of life. This shows that Asoka espoused the religion of the 
la'ty and not that of the recluses, to whom heavenly existence 
was as much undesirable as worldly existence. 

(ii) Ethical teaching (elementary): The 
ethical teachings imparted by Asoka were the usual day to day 
rules and customs followed by an average householder. These 
were,—hearkening to parents, reverence to teachers, liberality 

i R.E. VI: That they may gain heaven in the next world. 

R.E. IX: With this, it is possible to attain heaven (G.D. & J. 
Texts); it begets endless merit in the next world (K.S. & M. Texts). 

R.E. XIII: That which concerns the next world, the Beloved of 

the gods esteems as alone bearing great fruit.That (the conquest 

through Dhamma) is for here and hereafter (p. 33*)* Sec Bhandarkar’s 
Asoka (3rd ed ), pp. 331-2, 340, 341, 342. 
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and seemly behaviour towards friends, acquaintances and rela¬ 
tives, and towards Brahmana and Sramana ascetics, and also to¬ 
wards slaves and servants. 1 This teaching, as pointed out by 
Profs. Bhandarkar, Barua and others is an echo of the instruc¬ 
tions given by Buddha to Sigala the householder, and may be 
traced in the Dhammapada, Suttanipata, Anguttara Nikaya and 
otlier works, in passages which were addressed to some house¬ 
holders and had nothing to do with the precepts prescribed for 
the Buddhist monks and laymen. It will be observed that Asoka 
imparted this teaching only in the earlier years of his reign, the 
Edicts being dated mostly in the 12th year. 

(in) Ethical teaching (higher): Asoka 

wanted that some of his subjects should reach a level higher than 
that of an average householder and it was from these he expected 
sad have (much good), apdsinava (freedom from evils) such as 
strong desire (« chamdiyd ), cruelty, anger, conceit, and envy (P. E. 
Ill), daya (mercy), dane (liberality), sace (truthfulness), socaye 
(purity), and mddave (gentleness). (Bhandarkar, p. 104). In 
this list of duties and virtues there is nothing particularly Bud¬ 
dhistic, and if, as Prof. Bhandarkar suggests, that Asoka utilised 
the Lakkhanasutta, it should be observed that he omitted the 
words slla and uposatha , occurring in the verse referred to, 2 indi¬ 
cating that his dhamma was different from that of the lay- 
Buddhists. 

(iv) Ethical teaching (highest): There 

1 Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 124. 

2 Digha, III, p. 147: 

Saccc ca dhamme ca dame ca samyamc 
Soccyya-silalay-uposathcsu ca 
Dane ahimsaya asahasc rato 
dajham samadaya samattam a can. 
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were in Asoka s dhamma some teachings which were meant, it 
seems, for the recluses living within his domain. He wished them 
to live a saintly life by practising self restraint, purity of mind, 1 
gratefulness (katamnata)* by cultivating regard for all sects and 
by keeping themselves engaged in die preaching of dbarma. 
For them self-restraint ( samyama ) was more important than gifts 
and worship, 1 3 and their gifts should be the gifts of religious 
instructions ( dhammadana ). 4 

(v) Rejection of rites and ceremonies as 
also of Samajas: Asoka discouraged rites and cere¬ 
monies, specially those performed by women on auspicious 
occasions, or for averting evils. He condemned Samajas (festive 
assemblies), which indirectly gave occasion for “drunkenness, 
revelry and infatuation” (Sec Barua, Inscriptions , ii, p. 226). It 
is very likely diat Asoka’s dislike of rites and ceremonies was 
derived from the Buddhist teaching of the avoidance of sila- 
vrata-paramarsa (contagion of rules and rituals) and that of 
Samajas from the admonitions found in the Sigdlovada-Sutta 
(Dlgha, iv, p. 163; Cf. Sivdlakasutra in the Mahakarma - 
vibhanga, p. 56). 


1 By bhavasuddhi Asoka perhaps had in mind cittasuddhi 
(mental purification), a discipline which Buddhism and all other reli¬ 
gions insist immediately after hrahmacarya (physical purity) which is 
attained by kayika and vacasika samyama . Bhikkhus attain citta- 
suddhi by means of meditation whereas the laity have it by love ( metta) 
and toleration. 

2 Katamnata ( = Pali Katari nut a ) means gratitude. Bhandarkar 
explains Kritajnata, as knowing what is right. Sec his Asoka, p. ^21. 

Cf. Ahguttara . i, p. 61: Katannu = Katavcdi. 

3 Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 320. 

4 Cf. Dhammapada: Dhammadanam sabbadanam jinari. 
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(vi) A s o k a * s t o 1 c r a t i o n: There can be no 
doubt that though Asoka was favourably inclined towards the 
Buddhists, he was not therefore unmindful of the interests of 
the other religionists. In the Edicts, he harped on the virtue of 
toleration, which even the Buddhists lacked inspite of Buddha’s 
prohibition of attukkamsand (self-praise) and farafamsand (other’s 
denunciation). He appointed officers (,dbammamahamatras ) to 
look after the interest of the members of all sects (R.E.V.). 
Their main duty was the promotion of dharma among the 
different sects as also to make money-grants to them. He him¬ 
self paid visits and made gifts to the brahmanical and non- 
brahmanical ascetics (samaras) (R.E. VII). But he wanted that 
all religious men, irrespective of their creed, should freely dwell 
at all places (R.E. VII) provided they exercised self-restraint, 
possessed purity of mind and knew what is right. In R.E. XII, 
he is more explicit regarding toleration. He says that he honour¬ 
ed members of all seas, ascetics, and even non^ascetics (lay- 
devotees) and he expected that there should be not only absence 
of sectarian squibbles but also they should meet and try to 
acquaint themselves with, and if possible appreciate, one another’s 
views. There must be mutual appreciation, and he enjoined his 
Dharma-mahamatras to promote it as far as possible. He did not 
insist that the several sects should agree regarding their ultimate 
views but they must all be pure in speech, thought and action. 
(Sec also P.E. VI). In the seventh Pillar Edict, he specifically 
mentioned the AjTvikas, Nirgranthas and the Buddhists ( Sanghd ), 
for whose welfare he appointed the Dharma-mahamatras. It is 
remarkable that he would not distinguish between ascetics and 
householders, if the latter be religious. In his opinion all reli¬ 
gious men, whether ascetics or not, were good and as such should 
be looked after for their spiritual development, which he believed, 
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consisted mainly in the purity of speech, thought and action, 
and in avoiding self-praise and other’s denunciation, 1 in other 
words, mutual appreciation of one anodier. 

(vii^Asokas practical measures: Asoka 
did not merely express pious wishes for the moral and spiritual 
uplift of all religious men. He introduced several practical 
measures to see that his wishes might be effectively carried out. 
Some of these measures were, (a) Mandatory orders prohibiting 
slaughter of animals for sacrifice; (b) Appointment of Dharma- 
mahamatras to look after the moral uplift of the people and 
to give relief to the people in distress; (c) Directing officers 
like the Yuktas, Rajjukas and Pradcsikas to undertake special 
tours of inspection every five years for propagating his 
Dbammar and (d) An empire wide organisation to see that the 
people of his empire as well as those living in border countries 
might be righteous and become godlike. 

(vm) Asoka s attitude towards Bud- 
d h i s m: Asoka as the emperor showed toleration to all reli¬ 
gions, although he had a personal fancy for Buddhism, and very 
probably he became a Buddhist upasaka. In R.E. VIII issued in 
the 10th year of his reign, Asoka says that he paid a visit to the 
Sambodhi , by which he probably meant Gaya, the place where 
Buddha attained Sambodhi. In the 14th year of his reign he 
enlarged the stiipa of Kanakamuni, and in the 20th year he 
worshipped the stiipa of Kanakamuni as also the birthplace of 
Buddha (Vide Nigiiva Inscr. and Minor Pillar Edict). In die 
Bhabru edict, he expressed his admiraron for Buddha’s teach¬ 
ings and recommended certain texts for special study of the 

1 Cf. Majjhima , I, p. 409: n’ev* art an’ ukkamseti na parkin 
vambhed. 

2 See Bama, op. cit., pp. 181, 254. 
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monks while in the Sarnnth and Sanchi inscriptions, he revealed 
his solicitude for the well-being and concord of the Sangha. 
In the Allahabad Pillar inscription he directed his officers 
to avert any schism in the church. Lastly, towards the 
end of his reign when 256 years had elapsed after the death 
of Buddha, he admitted that out of the two and a half years 
that he formally became an Upasaka, he observed the stlas (i.e., 
eight silas) for only one and a half-year,—the period he lived in 
a monastery with the monks. There is nothing in the inscrip¬ 
tions to show that Asoka became an ordained monk nor is 
there any reference in the Buddhist traditions to such a possi¬ 
bility. He remained a lay-devotee, and very likely he resided 
in a monastery as such for a certain period of time. 


CHAPTER XV 
Third Buddhist Council 

It is only in the Attbakathas 1 2 and the Ceylonese chronicles 
that we get an acccount of the third Buddhist Council held 
during the reign of Asoka. The omission of tins Council in 
the Chinese and Tibetan accounts, in other words, in the texts 
of the non-Thcravada sects, signifies that it was a sectarian 
affair, for which it was ignored by all sects except the Thera- 
vadins, to be more precise, Theravada-Vibhajjavada sect of 
Ceylon.* It is rather remarkable that Hiuen Tsiang or Itsing 
also has not referred to it though both have mentioned the 
names of different sects and the spheres of their influence. 3 V. 
A. Smith (Early History of India , 3rd cd., p. 161) dismisses the 
account of the Ceylonese chronicles as fictitious on account of 
the fact that it is not mentioned in the Asokan Pillar edicts. 
Prof. Kern has doubts about the actual session of the Council, 
and he thinks that if the Council was at all held, it was only 
a party meeting. Mrs. Rhys Davids regards the traditional 

1 Samantapasadika , I, p. 53 f.; Kathavatthu-atthakatha, p. 5-6. 
In the Ctillavagga, there is no reference to this council. It may be 
argued by some that rhe Ctillavagga was composed before the third 
council. 

2 Cf. Ctillavagga. p. 72: Acariyanam Vibhajjapadanam Tamba- 
p.i n nidi papa sad ak ana m Mahaviharavasinam vacana saddhammatthitiya 
ti. 

3 Dr. R. C Mazumdar thinks that Hiuen Tsiang’s account of 
the rivalry between the heretics and the Buddhists in connection with 
the Institution of the Gong-Call Tope may have some connection with 
this Council. Sec B. C. Law, Buddhistic Studies , p. 68-69. 
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account of the Council as something quite different from what 
actually took place. In her opinion the Pitaka was revised by 
eight monks and not by a thousand, and the expulsion of monks 
was carried out after the session of the Council. Dr. Thomas is 
also inclined to take the account of the Council as an invention of 
the Ceylonese writers. 1 The traditional account of the Council 
may not be pure history but the circumstances which led to the 
Council appear to have a historical basis. The breach between 
the Thcravadins and the Mahasarighikas took place in the 
Second Buddhist Council, 2 and it grew wider and wider till it 
became almost impossible for the two sects to live together in 
the same Avast. The controversies recorded in the Katba - 
vatthu have been corroborated by Vasumitra, Bliavya and 
others, 3 hence their authenticity cannot be denied. The main 
business of the Council was the refutation of the doctrines of 
the more important non-Thcravada schools from the standpoint 
of the Thcravadins. In the Second Buddhist Council the disci¬ 
plinary rules only were taken exception by the orthodox party, 
and in this Council interpretation of the doctrines was challenged. 
From the Nikdya-sangraha we learn that the Mahasarighikas did 
not pay heed to the refutations and that they met together at 
Kosambi to confirm their own views. The refusal of the ortho¬ 
dox monks to hold Uposatha with the unorthodox monks 
appears to be authentic and was very likely the main cause for 
the session of the Council. After expelling the unorthodox 
monks, the Thcravadins met together to establish the conten¬ 
tions of the Thcravadins, and the result was the compilation of 
the Kathdvatthu , which might have been slightly smaller in 
extent than the present text. 


1 E. J. Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought , p. 35. 

2 See above, Ch. V. 3 See above, Chs. VIII-XI. 
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The Traditional Account 

The story of the Council as given in the Chronicles runs 
as follows: About 200 years after Buddha’s death, a large 
number of non-Buddhists joined the order for the sake of 
gain. They held unorthodox views in matters of both doctrine 
and discipline. The orthodox monks refused to perform in 
their company, the uposatha ceremony, one of the primary 
conditions of which was that the members present must declare 
at the outset of the assembly that they were pure, and had not 
committed any breach of the disciplinary rules, or if they had, 
confessed the same and taken formal absolution. For full seven 
years, as the Pali tradition goes, no uposatha could be held at 
Pataliputra. Asoka deputed one of his ministers to persuade 
the monks at Asokarama to hold the uposatha . On the monks' 
refusal to comply with the king’s wishes, the minister had 
them seated in a row and began to behead them one after 
another. At this, Asoka's brother Tissa, who was also a monk, 
residing in the same monastery, intervened by taking a seat in 
the row. The minister got puzzled, and approached the king for 
direction. Asoka was stunned at the news, for he never thought 
that his orders would be carried out in the manner his minister 
did. He approached the monks to ascertain whether he or his 
minister or both were guilty for the heniotis act of his 
minister. He did not get satisfaction at the different answers 
given by the monks, and so at their advice he decided to invite 
the oldest and the most learned of the monks of the time, 
Moggaliputta Tissa, who was then staying in a forest, to the 
Asokarama in order to get his doubts solved bv him. Moggali¬ 
putta Tissa arrived in due course of time and convinced him of 
his innocence on the ground of the absence of his intention to 
have the monks beheaded. At his advice, Asoka decided 
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to weed out the unorthodox monks from the Sahgha. He 
and Tissa called the monks one by one and asked each of 
them whether Buddha was a Vibhajjavadin or not? Those who 
answered in the affirmative were allowed to remain within the 
Sahgha while the rest were compelled to give up their yellow 
robes. After thus purging the Sahgha of unorthodox elements, 
a Council was held by the orthodox monks, and in that Council 
[ die three Pitakas were recited as was done in the ist and 2nd 
Councils. On this occasion Moggaliputta Tissa composed the 
Kathavatthu , one of the seven texts of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, 
with a view to refute the various doctrinal views held by the 
non-Thera vadins. 1 

In the Nikayasangraba, a late Sinhalese work, there is the 
additional information diat the monks who were compelled to 
leave the Sahgha of the Thcriya Nikaya ( = Thera vadins) be¬ 
came members of the non Thcravada sects, particularly the 
Mahasahghikas. In course of time they became subdivided into 
nine sub sects, viz., Hemavata, Rajagiriya, Siddhatthaka (see 
above, p. *09), Purvasaila, Aparasaila (see above, p. 74 f.), Vaji- 
riya, Vetullaka, Andhaka and Anya-Mahasahghika. In the 
Ajlabaviimsa the first six sects are mentioned as some of the later 
schools which came into being after the first eighteen. The Saila 
schools on account of their location in the Andhra country were 
also known as the Andhakas (see above, p. 49). The Vctullakas 
or the Vaitulyas (sec above, p. no) and the Anya-Mahasanghikas 
referred to in the Kathavdtthu as ekdcce Mdbdsahghika (see 
above, p. 74) were also later offshoots of the Mahasahghikas with 
stronger pro-Mahay an ic views. 


Mahavamsa, Ch. V. 
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By scrutinising the above two traditions, we may draw the 
following conclusions: — 

(i) The heretics ( tittbiyas) are none other than those 
Buddhists who were Acariyavadins, i.c., the Mahasanghikas and 
their offshoots. 

(ii) The Acariyavadins differed from the Thcravadins not 
only in disciplinary rules but also in doctrinal principles. 

(iii) Monks holding different views about the Patimokkha 
rules could not reasonably agree to perform the Uposatba in 
one Avasa. According to the Patimokkha code of every sect 
all the members present and the 'absentees by proxy must 
declare that they had not, during the preceding fortnight, com¬ 
mitted any breach of the rules embodied in the Vinaya Code 
accepted by them. If this condition be strictly enforced, a 
Theravadin would be impure according to the Mahasanghika 
Code and vice versa. Hence no two seas could hold the 
Uposatba at the same sitting. 

(iv) Asoka not conversant with the Vinaya rules wanted 
to sec that the uposatbas were held in his Arama. He also did 
not approve of the existence of different sects and probably 
wanted that they should make up their differences which were 
in many cases of a minor character. 

(v) The main cause of die Council was the disagreement 
between the Mahasanghikas and the Thcravadins about the 
Vinaya rules. The members of the Mahasanghika sea were 
considered impure by the members of the Thcravada sect, and 
so the latter wanted to expel the former from the Sangha. 

(vi) The Mahasanghikas were already a powerful body 
with a large following. They probably left Magadha to make 
their scat in the Andhra country. 
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(vii) Asoka’s anxiety for averting schism in the Buddhist 
church was very probably created by the differences that existed 
between the Theravadins and the Mahasanghikas. 

(viii) It is unlikely that Asoka sided with the Theravadins as 
against the Mahasanglvkas. Hence Asoka’s part in the Coun¬ 
cil as recorded in the Ceylonese traditions may be dismissed as 
imaginary. 

(ix) The Kdthavatthu was definitely the outcome of the 
deliberations of die Council. 

(x) Moggaliputta Tissa was the Sanghatthera of the 
Theravada vibhajjavada sect 1 at the time while LJpagupta was 
the Sanghatthera of the Sarvastivadins. 2 

(xi) The Theravada vibhajjavadins 3 only, to the exclusion 
1 of the adherents of other sects, met together and reaffirmed their 
acceptance of the Thera vada-Pitakan collection. 

Propagation of the religion 

Tlie second part of the Ceylonese tradition about the third 
council deals with the propagation of Buddhism 1 in different 
countries. It is said that Moggaliputta Tissa after the termina¬ 
tion of the Council despatched nine missionaries to nine different 
places for the propagation of the religion. The names of the 

1 On the basis of the inscription Sapurisasa Mogaliputasa in a 
relic casket found in the Tope no. 2 of the Sanchi group, Dr. Geiger 
concludes that die tradition about Moggaliputta Tissa is authentic. See 
his Translation of the Mahauamsa, p. xx. 

2 It is rather remarkable that in the Papancasudatii (II, p. t ^9) 
Majjhantikatthera is described as the Sanghatthera on the day on 
which the festivity on the completion of Asoka’s monasteries took 
place. 

3 Sec above, p. 199. 


4 Mahiuamsa , Ch. XII. 
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monks and the countries to which they were deputed arc given 


as follows: — 

(i) Majjhantika 
(=Madhyandina) 

(ii) Mahadcva 

(iii) Rakkhita 

(iv) Dhammarakkhita 

(a Yonaka) 

(v) Mahadhammarakkhita 

(vi) Maharakkhita 


to Kaimira-Gandhara (=Mod. 
Pcshwar and Rawalpindi 
Districts). 1 

to Mahisamandala (=Mahismati, 
a district south of the 
Vindhyas). 

to Vanavasi (=North Canara). 

to Aparanta (Western Countries 
like Alor, Broach, and Sopara). 

to Maharattha (=Mod. 
Maharasp*a). 

to Yona countries (=the foreign 
settlements of the N.-W. 
Frontier Province). 


(vii) Majjhima 
(viii) Sona with Uttara 
(ix) Mahinda 


to Himavanta. 

to Suvannabhumi.* 

to Tambapanni (=Ceylon). 


In the Mahakarmavibhanga (p. 61 62) there is a similar 
tradition about the conversion of different countries. It is as 
follows: — 

(i) Mahakatyayana Avanti (with capital Ujjayim) and 

other Western countries. 


(ii Madhyandina Kasmira. 

(iii) Gavampari Suvamabhumi.* 

t For identification, see B. G Law, Geographical Etuys. p. 69. 

2 The identification of Suvamabhumi (mentioned in the two tra¬ 
ditions) with Burma cannot be accepted. We must identify it with a 
country within India. The association of the name of Gavampari with 
Suvamabhumi indicates that the place is not far from Magadha. In 
the Milindapaiiha. p. 359. Suvamabhumi is mentioned after Kolapattana 
as a seaport. 
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(iv) Pinclola Bharadvaja Purva Videha. 

(v) Mahcndra Simhala. 

(vi) Puma Maitrayaniputra Surparaka (=Mod. Sopara). 

The author of the Mahdkarmavibhahga has evidently 
mixed up the earlier tradition with the later. To the earlier 
tradition belong Mahakatyayana (Avanri), Gavampati (Suvama- 
bhumi) and Purna Maitrayaniputra (Surparaka) while to the 
later belong Madhyandina (Kasmlra) and Mahcndra (Simhala). 
Though the date of composition of the Mahakarmavibhanga is a 
matter of uncertainty, the tradition preserved by it is authentic. 

The question is how far the Ceylonese tradition about the 
despatch of missionaries to different countries can be relied on. 
Tlie find of the relic-urn, on the inner and outer lid of which 
appear the following two inscriptions respectively: Sapnrisa 
I s a] Majhimasa and Sapnrisa \sa] Kdsapagotasa Hemavatdcariyasa 
is a definite proof of the fact that Majjhima with Kassapagotta 
Thera propagated the religion in the Himalayan countries. In 
view of the fact that Mahavihara became the repository of the 
Pali Pitaka and a centure of the Theravada sect, we may accept 
the traditional accounts about the missionary activities of 
Mahinda in Ceylon as fairly authentic. That the members of 
the Theravada sect or the Thcriya Nikaya as they are called in 
the Nikaya Sangraha (see above, p. 268) were imbued with a 
miss’onary spirit is amply corroborated by one of the Nagarjuni- 
konda inscriptions (3rd or 4th century A.D.); It runs as 
follows: — 

Sidham. Namo Bhagavato . Ramno M\atha]riputasa . 

dearly ana m Kasmira - Gamdbara - Cina - Cildta - Tosali - Ava - 
ramta ~ Vamga - Vanavdsi - Yava . Da \mila - Pa] lnr a - 
Tambapamni - dip a - pasadakanam theriydnam Tambapa (m) 
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;i aUnam sHfangabe Siiipavgit Vijaydfuriya - puv* - tlhd -bbagc 
utkin Cuia - DhummuginyitM ccliyaghjmrji Safa la - Mmlbararn 

iiiceiiydtjt savti - niyutam karilam uvisikaya Bodhisiriyt . 

Translation: “Success. Adoration to the I^rd Uuddlia. 

Jn the tjjrh year of King Madufipotn.. r ^ 1f 

bcncJii of the masisr* and of the fratcrnitic, (nf flunks), °i 
Tinitupimna (Ceylon) whn have convened Kashmir, GandlurJ. 
Cina, Cdata (=Skt. KirauJ, Tosjli, Avaramu ( = Skr. A pa 
raiiu). V.ihga, VanavSii, Yavana (?), Damila (?). Palum (?) 
and be Isle of Tambapamni (Ceylon). Ac Siripavata (=ib 
parvaia) on the ease sride of Vijay.ipurl at the Convetir on 
the Lesser Dbirmagirt a Caitya hall with a flooring of slabs, 
with a £Liicya and provided with all be necessaries, was caused 
to be made by tile female lay-member Bodlimn (—Skfc ffudlusn) 

." (Dr. Hirananda Saitri in Epigraph* Indict, XX, 

pp, is, 23). This inscription not only corroborates dw Ceylonese 
tradition dm die members uf the Theriyj Niklya or the Tlicr.i 
vida seer, wlio latct settled in Ceylon, propagared Buddhism in 
many countries but also proves rh.it dieir missionary acnv.ty 
weut uu unabated and they were able to introduce Buddhism mm 
a few other places like Cn.i(?> Toali (in Kalinga). Variga 
(Bengal), Pahira (Dantapn?) and rhe Tamil countries. In t >e 
other inscriptions discovered at Nagmjimikwjda die names of a 
few other Buddhist sects are mentioned but bey arc no- given 
tt,C credit nf taking up actively die task of propagation of the tea 
^inn. In view of die above quoted in^.puon of N3ga n .«.m 
bonds and the inscription* on die lid of die rel.c-urm, we dunk 
the Ceylonese tradition about rhe despatch of missionaries ™ a 

liixcDtical basis- , „ 

Apr. In,™ d* (itripip.mn by rl, c TV™ NIUp 

wc t„„„ ,h,, «r.l m< whidl C«ne >"“> W ' ' 
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Secuntl Buddhist Council JiiijLp'nrcd' ro diffcrcnr countries from 
MagarJh.i and each sect selected a centre for itself, Tile M.ihii- 
sanghikas and their offshoot;, for instance, migrated southwards 
ind came to be known as the Andhabs. whdi fact indicates that 
they propagated Buddhism in die Andhra Countries, The Malil- 
usaka* and the Thcravadins moved together for some time till 
tlie former settled in MahifamandaJa and Vanami, and the latter 
tn Av.mtr, and ultimately in Ceylon. The Samminyas or die 
^ itwfiutriyas bore the local name of die Avan mbs. and so it 
seems dut this sect sdccrcd die northern part of A sat ill and 
Vatsa country a tlic.r fields of activities. Tile Sarvistividins 
proceeded northwards to Mathura and thence to Gandhara. 
UiOse of the Sarvlsuvadins, who proceeded further north to 
fusmira. were probably the RirmavBWs or die Mtllaaarvisu- 
vadins. wtio had the other local name, the LJtrataparhakas. 

Tims we sec thar hy die tune of A.ioka, Buddhism had 
spread eastwards and southward* up to the Andhra countries, 
North Oman and Milirsm-ui. westwards up to Broach and 
Sopara, and northwards ro the N.-W. Frontier Provinces and 
Kasmira. It was on account of the peaceful stare hr ought about 
hy AsoLi s rule that it was possible for Buddhism tn reach all the 
palls n( India and ro become a dominant force in the history of 
religions in India. 


CHAPTER XVI 

PtJPULAK UunBHlSM 

Ajolta .is a ruler gave preference to lire popular religions 
ideal, producing good eicfs'cns, and not to the spiritual, making 
die people unsocial- It cannot lie ascertained how far Asoka 
had ,1 hand in lire matter of making Buddhism pnpular but 
die history of the religion shows that after the days of Asoka, 
it developed new aspects which became so very popular that 
the reoriented religion spread all over India, marking every 
notable s|K>c with magnificent structures of rare artistic value, 
and ultimately teatiling countries beyond the borders of India, 
Early Buddhism of the prt-Afckan days, though propagated in 
different provincial dialects, was not appreciated bv the common- 
folk. 1 The insistence on retirement from word I y life *** a 
great lundicap in the way of its popularity; so during the first 
century of its existence, it remained confined to the recluses and 
monasteries, and hardly reached the home and the hearth. It was 
perhaps about a century after Buddha 1 death rbat die religion 
became dynamic, assimilating some of the ideas and thoughts 
current around and stepped down from irs high pedestal of 
exclusiveness atid abstruse ideals ro appeal to the more inrellec- 
ttial and faithful among the common folk. Tins move towards 
popularity mo did nor proceed far as we find that it jttst allowed 
a little SCO|w for rituals of a wber character, a hnle of faith and 

i Cf Gr£ir wcdel. BmdtH&t Art m 1*0*. p fy- "Originally. 
Buddhism wu only a philosophy, no rr!ip°n: But d*«*n> counted die 
weaitrrjs of the Buddha doctiitto, which speedily fcceame tm popular 
^■n xlut HJOfUK 
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wgrsilfp. znd a slight relation from rhc stringency of drnpli 
nary roles. Tlirrc .ire. Hi fact, two sages in dx tonne of its 
.it moment ( .if ^■jpulariLy. one of the pre Ajokan d;iyj ,md ottirr 
of die post-Aiokan. 

/. I're Ainhdi} Period 

■ He pre Asukaii form of rhc rdigion provided ikj scope lor 
emeu ion, nor for devotion or worship* not to spent of ri toils. 

its dry-as dust ethical principles nrid doctrinal reaching; based 
on so oiled rrajon ]urd!y attracted rhc attention of die 
common-folk. Among the householders it was only the: od- 
ttired few like Anatlupindita and Vhofchlp Jivaka and Arnra* 
pill, Citfji and Nakulaplti who took interest in die religion and 
worked for its success. Among die recluses and Intel lectifdf* 
afso dtere were nor very many who could Jive deep in to the 
truths of the religion K and rt was probably this kick of apprecia¬ 
tion of his teachings that made Buddha hectare to preach the 
religion to otic and all. 

EcclesiiJtkitl Rituals 

In course id tune, however, there was some accretion of 
rituals in the form of (t) sri.ntram, (ii) lower and higher ordina- 
tion.5 P (lii} observance of upoiatha, (iv) v4£sivSsa„ pavdrdna, and 
tatfrirM. These nUmt$ attracted some converti of a mediocre 
type and apjarciably helped ihc enlargement of the body hitherto 
known it iakyaputuya Samnnas. Around this botlv grew up a 
number of house-liofders, who impressed by the saintly character 
of same of die monks as also by rhe simple ethical teachings of 
I lie religion* and die rituals of Trisarana, and other eccferinstici! 
functions I ike Pavarand requiring the services nf lay men, avowed 
themselves as updsaias and updsikss 1 It is rather remarkable 
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rii:.t die «%«*. JiJ n«r yield to rile wist** ut the any 

further, hy providing objects of worship or by ilbm* die 
by men to rake any part in the crcksiaitie.il functions. 

(i) Tfarana. There was no form of prayer except :m ex¬ 
pression of faith in the Trim™. The three articles of hA. 
compulsory for every monk and nun or layman and by woman 
was the thrtec utterance of die [crumb. 

([) Buddham istamm gacchinit 
(ii) Dhamtnam ia*ait4m gaechSmi 
arid (id) Siintgharr) jirmra ^cckifat 
There has been a good deal of discussion among die Bud¬ 
dhist scholiasts about the meaning of sarana and llucldbft. 
Dhiirnht and Saagba. Tltc best and the earliest interpretation 
is found six a few couplets preserved in the canonical texts. 
These are.— 

j[w,i'j ■yif-fl ^ i 

sim r m^^N * 13 ^ t[tral5ifTt- n 

^ Y tpr «V T m- \ 

S5TrY*T7^n1^T 'Rsjfsf 3PTT ***?( II 

ijsflstw rrfrfsRmn i 

im? ^ifH n 

'ld 5 ^!Tt|PTHl *f43^nt II 

i .Sc'r Viol. 1, chap. xiL 

a DhfmmApiidj. pp. iSS-ifp*; Utf*n*i*drg*. xxvjj. 18-30; Diuy*- 
vjdjtu, p. 164: Abbidksrmakwd. i\. 80, clc. See L iJc ii Valine Pixinsbu 
Doctrine da Rrf**gcs k in Afibtnfir* d?J*tair ft irt>uJdhiqM£i t i, 
12). p, 79 
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In these couplets, jartnam means 'seeking proifcrfdiji" from 
cvilv In tile Jurrmilac of Twaina, rhr pporrerfon dut one seek.* 
la not from the worldly evil* but from the suffering m which .1 
hi 1 mon bemg it de-vined/ Such protection con he scored by 
developing faith in Buddha, Pharma and Sangfaa, and by 
realising the four triadis and the eightfold pa tit, and not by 
leading solitary medicarrve fife in the hilts or forests nor by 
visiting templet and shrines (wityaA 

The faith in die Trrratm is usually expressed in these 

terms: 

(v ki F* 3ft Sf?agat/a arab J m Jjfm tnaJa ?« biidAfio Vijjii 
£4Un$s*mfUnn& sugai® lokauidu anutUro f armada mma.wa;ht 
with* 

(Bhagava, the enlightened, is endowed with knowledge and 
good tondner. he i$ the knower of the worfd. che guide hi dim- 
plining men. the 11 icofnparable, the teacher of men and gods), 

(ii) Svakihjii t BhsgdVdt* dkimm® landitthiio dkalit® 
*bipdSsi&a ojrjnAyif?Q pjccxitam uadi la hb® ( finhiihi. 

(Tfic Dhamnia preached bv Bhugava produces fruit in Ids 
life, invites everybody/ has no limitation of nme 1 leads one to 
the goal and is realisable only bv die wise within one's 
own id f), 

(iii) SitpAUp.mnn Rhagivm MWttdMngha yad uhm catiir* 
purkayngam aitlMpntisdpHggail^ esa Bhagavato sat/a taj an gfw 
afmneyya pjhnn^yyo d*kkhm*yy& anjdHkaranly® annUa^m 
punnkhh*tfA*n tuk&ssa. 


1 SamdrigaLi I, p r i^a. 
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(The Safigha consists of monks, who are in one of die four 
siajTfj, of sanctification, art righteous, exerting for krioivlcdge, 
observing good conduct, who arc worthy of gift*, pr^iic anJ 
respects, and who are fit recipients of gifa f™m laymen)- 

The Buddhist scholiasts* who were imbued with die prin¬ 
ciples of early Buddhism, were at a loss to justify the avowal of 
rhtsi 1 three arliJes of faith. Some u£ them, who looked upon 
Buddha's mural hotly as impure, said that ’Buddha in the for¬ 
mulae implied a collection of dhdfHUD and nut Buddha the indi¬ 
vidual; Dhdfm* implied the List two truths only viz., Jttkkha- 
nr nttba and die tHUttigihamirga, which arc pure, and 
not the orhrr nvo which are impute Jbitrr t**- Saiigha in the 
formulae implied Sbs or the moral duties which make 
a person an arbat, and nm merely a member of the order. It 
is doubtful how far this interpretation of the scholiasts appealed 
to live common-folk. We know dial the utterance of the Tri 
MNflj formulae tva# made compulsory for both monks and laiit, 
and that rbrs utterance alone transformed a non Buddhist to a 
i L dr la Vjtllre Pott™, jWMitfw ebintv « bonddbi^ua. 

ftr^t-ji], In the b-JMprvtbi'u, aflW. ^ Jlr 

«* pnidun i — 

(!) Tile real which have for name or appdlaa* vr 

dcsknaiimt dte esprit*, ‘Buddha’-** who take 
, n dje AiafltiJdhjmuu. whidi make the 8mMw. « ^ 
tn take refuge in Buddha. 

(H) The real which have (or their name, appcPatton 

ti r drrignation die word ‘Dharmi—tW who ^ 
in the removal of U»f*r. ia:., denied™. .ktaclimetit. 
Nirvana, are >a’d r„ have taken refuge in f>hjmu, 
full The real dbmmM, which haw fw tlwir name, appcllatuui 
at Jcvigiutjijti she wtifii "Swpgha'- - thwe who oike tr °Rr 
l*.th die iVtra and A * “■'* » *** 
taken feliigc ill die Salllgha. 
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Buddhist. 1 Hence, wc may safely state that die sc three articles 
of huh served as a moms of popularising the religion, and these 
were alsa looked a pin aj spells (pjmrfr) f. «r potcctrpii from evils, 
or *r\ ii destiny. 

Tile utterance of die Tristans is usually followed nowadays 
by Liking the vow of observing tile first five litas and then by 
chanting die Mtngdt* Suits, hi die canonical texts, however, 
there is no indication of this procedure- 

(llj UpOSdiba. It is admitted in rhe Viitaya 0 dot the idea 
of holding fortnightly meeting wu suggested to Buddha by Bim- 
bijara whoie object was that tlic monks should deliver religion* 
djjcomsci m the people ac large on certain day 4 of die month- 
These wembhes however soon turned into ritualistic insritu 
tiom, requiring monks to be present ar the meetings and confess 
these sins, if any committed during die preceding fortnight, after 
dir formal rtcini nf dir Parimokkha rule/ This ceremony 
undoubtedly gave satisfaction to a das of monks w!k> viewed 
the observance of Parriiokhlo rules as more important tliaii the 
inner spiritual development and attracted wme men of die 
mediocre type* 

_(iiij Pabfajp and UpdSdmfdJA. The ceremony of ordination 
Was originally a very simple affair. It was dune by Bud Jim by 
die mere utterance nf rhi bht i 1 b tt. CI radio] I y it nimcd into 
a fairly long ceremony with two ordinal ions, one lower 
(p.ifjkijjd} and the other higher (w paSdmpAitd).* This ceremony, 
which required slaving of head, donning of yellow redscs and 
living in a, monastery, anraered some men who could nor fully 


t W eh XII. 

J. Fur dr tails, Sftr VlJ L pp. f. 
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comprehcod die philosophical teachings. In die SSmxfsiiaptwLi 
Suita there arc also some hints about die gains and honour re¬ 
ceived by an- ordained person, c,g. tt is said that rhe immediate 
gain of a person, whatever lm satmt miglic he before his ordi 
nation, is di4t lie is respected by king* and nobles, and obtains 
fobes, food, bed, medicine and other requisites, 1 

w Prfiwmi and ALatbiiw. 1 The other cere 

tnonial functions which gradually crept mm the religion were 
the formal observance of the rainy reason retreat. The monks 
were required to stay during the three months of rise 
rainy season at a fined abode. At tile close of tile retreat, 
rhe monks performed the P*vjr4nd ceremony, which is 
similar to the Upo*#sha r hut on account of die occasion 
on ivtuiii it 11 performed, special importance was attached to it, 
>nd householders were told that gifts made op this particular 
occasion were more men mump than ar other times. With this 
Fdujrjinj ceremony was associated another ceremony called 
fCdfbitid in which the making of robes formed rive chief object. 
These two ceremonies Piumm and K*thind served to popu 
Jarise die religion not only among rhose wlua wanted m pift ihc 
order bur also among the ]wii*cholders. who patiently waited for 
thete days for making riieir gifts* particularly robes, and tbercbv 
assured their happiness in this existence and rebirth m the 
heavens. 

The ceremonies mentioned above were no doubt useful for 
tile spiritual development of a person, but strictly speaking, 
were not in consonance with the principles hid down for the 
attainment of spinnial perfectioii. It has got to Ik* admitted 
Hut these ceremonies were introduced in imitation of T or com- 

i lKgh± 1 p fii-fa. * F« derail*. we Vd I p 
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petition with, orher contemporay religions system* in otdet tu 
secure mow converts* and ic is not improbable that by these 
icrvmonic^ the religion attracted more men tliari it would 
otherwise luve June, 

Worship of Cctiya arid St ft pa 

Neither rn the Vinaya nor m the Suit* pitakd. except the 
MdhjparjfttIntinautjfjt there is any direction for making and 
worshipping Cttiya* and Staffs. In the Vindy 4 there is men 
Eton of two CeLiyas 1 where Buddha stopped, while m the Fltiia- 
SMidtitJi* ai ai.M3 in the Mdh^p^rsruhbdndsut M p a there arc refe¬ 
rences m tin- Qriyas situated itound Vesalk vsx,, Gotninaka- 
cetiya on die south, SaLtamba-cctiya on the west* Eahyputra- 
ectiya on the north, The other Cctiyas mentioned in the 
i\idhdp 4 Tinihtfdnaji 4 tLi arc [Jdem, Sar.indada. Capita/ Anil id a. 1 
(in Bhoganagars). and Makutabandhana H of the Mallas. 

From the list of cctiyas given abovr t it is apparent that 
long before Buddhism made its appearance. there was rile preva¬ 
lence of worship of CrtiyAS, which might be a tree* a sront: and 
a spot believed to he sanerifjed or haunted by a good of evil 
ipiru/ Hie existence of Cttlyas h taken as an admitted fact 
by Buddha himself. 

Apart from the Cctiyas. ifierc was also rhe ancient custom 

i Vmjyj, i, p, SupdirtiJia Lftiyj near n. p 17J 

Agglbsutcfvya iii AlavL 

1 Digbj, iii, p 9-10 j tbui. r ii, pp. soi-j, \ j-S 

-1 /W, 5 lhtd, r pp. 133, raft. 

£ !i*J r p. 1 C 01 

7 See die |?j t Lu fired jIhav p. *77 8 Alsa Gin here Qinaba*. 
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nf mounds (jiftpsu) on the relics of timely pcr^L^fi?. or 

distinguished king*. princes and nobles as also over the sir ns 
sanctified by a hint's presence* k wu tlvis ancient custom 
winch we find n:-iterated in tile MtbSftfri&ibbina-fHtto 
Buddha is made m say that should be erected on the 

relics of (1) a Tarttigata. (ii) a PactekubuJdlu, (iiti .1 Tatfi.v 
gatdslvaka .md (iv) a monarch {cahhauaUi] rvrdcndy with a 
view to make the Buddhists refrain from crating and 
worshipping any mound sanctified by a spirit or .1 mu- 
Buddhist saint. The most suitable sire recommended for the 
erection of slupa. is the crossing of four highways. Worship 
nf such four kinds of stupa* by garlands* scents* or coloured 
powders was regarded ns rncrilul ions. as it gave an expression 
to one's deep faith in rhe religion. Along with these direc¬ 
tions, there is die description oF the manner m which tin* 
earthly remains of a Tnltlgata should be cremated. Tile erec¬ 
tion of stupes ovct Buddha's reties !m Created history, and even 
today the sight nf rhr relics deposited in some of the monas¬ 
teries is a matter of awr ind inspiration to the devotees. 

The whole account of the erection and worship of stipu. 
particularly over Buddlu's relies and rhr merit accruing rhere- 
from was tin don bred ly incorporated into the MshjpArimhhAnA- 
f titu after Buddha's demise and had nothing ro do with the 
great Teacher, who evidently could not have thought of what 
would become of his relics and who would be their claimants. 
This idea nf erection and worship nf siHpds was undoubtedly 
a post Buddha development. Tile interpolator, who put m 
die directions for worshipping cctiy&s and held out die hope 
that hy such worship one would be reborn in the heavens, 
mined the inconsistency with rhe principles of the religion, 
An d immediately corrected himself hy adding the remark that 
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dsc Advanced monks were nor to occupy dicmsdvc* with <iicb 
winvhip of stupAs r and dut rhry must exert ra attain the goal 
while the worship of stiip& t shield be left r« the Liiry uJouc, die 
Wlye brahmans, khaEtiyas and gakipimd Tlir tradition* 
-iboirr Asokj ■ ^ca! to eolicer the* relies and crrei stap.is over 
them ^ilsg prove that the stupa-worship kreamc widely pre- 
Vj,cri1 ft t$ very likely that by Asoka's time, the ttnpa- 
worship became a tegular feature of die tcligiun." 

Faur Places of Pilgrimage 

Like die worship of ietiyas and stupas, it must Ik: some 
time filter Buddha s prtrinrriMjts that die idea of pilgrrnnjjc 
came into the minds of some Buddhist monks* at whose im 
ranit, some imaginary discourses anTihurcd to BuddJia wete 
incorporated into rhe AhhapartntLkm.t Sh fte, A religious 
teacfwr like Buddha, who wu* all along averse to any 

farm of worship" and taught titudipn ttUSflMw 
jjrstno dkimmadip# dhdmmtiatam tntnfUstfSno* (depend on 
your own self as the light, as rhe refuge and nor on anything 
cIk;- depend on die dbdmvrt* aj the light, as the refuge jnd not 
on anything else) could not have admonished Ills discipl es to 
eifTi meric by visiting the four placet sanctified by his (1) 
bird 1* (it) attainment of hod hi, friij promulgation of dhdmmd 
and (fv) parinsrvind Tile inconsistency at once 
r %A( t ii. p f| (+ 

1 Scr the Account in the Dhry fom&m *, pp, 

* Digk*. ii. p 1*8 \'j I fw jruttili tmutfM Tjthj^tiy jaIIjw 

v-j Artr goTfikifa v & MJiiita vl pnjirn ti tpJntn vj eft 
^ ^ A-i&it&UditM, X+ p 1^4. AIm. 1 CUdipjJT 

h w«ntt irnii w\ ^ -m*; qf* H t*\ \ 
tiuwp 1 * gm* ffr-BtfPT 1 
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apparcm m Hip tact that one of ita places rccomrnrndcd for 
visit is the site of Jus demise. Hence. Hurt can ta tin dhtibr 
rhat the idea of piJgtimage was not that of Bnddta but was 
of his disciples md of a rime when Buddha tad passed away, 
The idea* however* catkin the imaginary of the pcO* 
pie. ji.irtKiiF.Lrlv. of the lay disciples The most remarkable .in 
instance is rtat of Afcka who paid a visit to the birdl- 
place of Buddha, evident I v with the hope of earning some 
merit* Throughout the hlitury of Buddhism uncc the days 
of A Mika. the idea of prlgnmage appealed strongly to the 
Buddhists, bofh monks and hymen, and even today the BuJ- 
dftbc devotees from far off countries bkc Burma and Ceylon. 
China and Japn regard tins pifgrun.ige as in att of great mcrit- 

NinMnd through Faith 

fn the earliest form of monistic Buddhism the on!v means 
recommended for the anainmrnr of c mancipation was perfec¬ 
tion in the silacitUt-panna practices , 1 Occasionally perfection 
in the laiipaithana practices was recognised as .inodicr means 
for reaching die goaf p a line now here saddha arid practice of 
Irdhmauihhii were reengmsed as such. Ir is Therefore striking 
rhat we stall Id find in die Mafjhima Nihiy* a discourse 1 in 
which j attJhd k made the basic, and perfection in the brahma 
vihlrdi as the u Jit mate, factors for Hie attainment of NtrVdn*. 
Tim new path, which a reached less importance to the obsef' 
vance of the Patimokkta tulr* b was definitely a urp towards 
making the religion popular among a certain section of the 
people. w r lio were not aide to lead Hie fife of a bhikkhu. 
i See Vd. I. pp f. 

a Mdfjbfmj' f, p T 55: Ekayano av.tm bhikkhivie mijjpiv ^artl- 
mtn vivJHldliiya yad wtam cattlm ^ripatttanA 
3 VjrditipamjJtiiTi. Mjfjbim*' i. p, ifi £. 
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S&ddfji (faith), r as expressed rn the formulae Tfisawpa* is 
mentioned as .in essentia] element for spiritual progress. but 
th.it was looked upon only as an antidote co inclination 

to non Buddhist idigiaiii faith, !r wn$ nn antidote rn uici- 
hztha nr doubt about the greatness of Buddha. excellence of 
hrs teaching and uprightness of his disciples, hi the Vdttlw 
the process of a cram men f of NihbdnA through 
uddlw is detailed eh [is: — 

(0 An adept should first get fid of the menial impurities, 
such as ahttijjhi (undue desire for gain), Tfi&cch&nya (inijtrli 
neKp) fe mdkibst (hypocrisy), m£ya (Jeeitf illness) satheyyj 
(dmabiedejling^ ih&mhho-iMi&mbbo (pride and haughtiness), 
m*m~*iim£na (conceit and over-ennedt), m&d* (pride m excite 
merit caused by attachment to ones own acquisitions), and 
ffjmjutj (carelessness), 

(it) After the removal of the above mentioned impurities, 
the adept is required m develop unflinching faith (saddhd) in 

tile Trhjtiu. 

(tii) The more iIk: men til impurities arc removed the 
monger becomes hi* faith (jmddki) in Buddha f Dbamma and 
Sniglia, Such faith produces in Jus mind the sttrisfacaon that 
he ha* achieved something good. SulIi satisfaction in turn 
produces (fly jud deep pleasure (pkf) which makes the body 
calm amf the mind serene, and ultimately leads to mental 
concentration:. 

i For m rshjiiuivc rupo^itinfi of Swidtr* P M Hama, 
'Faith in NtirfdliiW in Enddbiitic Stadia, p 

Cf. Saddhiya tmli ogfi^n appamidem anttdvam 
viiiycnj ilhiblcJiAtTi teettt p-unrljy.i puriMjjjhadv 

SutUrtifUtJ, V, (84. 

3 So- .above. p. I’jS. 
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(iv) Afrrr developing perfect cPHeentratbn of mind, the 

adept is reef oiled m practise the four In^hmst/tkaras, in other 
worcLr, he must practise mctU (love), (cDmpu»tm), 

(feeling of py nr others* success) and uprjfA/jj (ftp run 
mJr )9 COWftttb ail icings of all turner* of the world. 1 

(v) After attaining perfection jn the four fcdbmJtibifAs, 
rhe adept realises the four rrudi.s, removes the three impurities 
(si m/as) viz., f&mri (desire), hhaua (desire for rebirth) and mtijjd 
(ignorance of die truth)* He then fed* convinced rhar hr has 
completed Jus task, and will have no more rebirth, i.c. p he attains 
Nttvjltu. Thus we see that by jjJJhl and i/rjhmtfviharj one 
emald achieve Nibkana and this path could he taken bv the 
liouschoJdm as there wai no question of renunciation or obser¬ 
vance of Patimokkiia rules. This new process was really a move 
to make the religion popular among the householders and a 
produce of a rime in between Buddha and A£oIul 

It may be argued char smblba is nut devotion (bhjtttkf and 
hence it los no hi ling place in die popular form of the religion, 
Time is some force in this argument* hut what 15 needed ro he 
pointed olie is rh.ic Wrffcjr eliminates rhe long process of ohser- 
v.mce of Mu, i e.. the patimo&khd rules* and the process dealt 
with above cjimlnntcs many of the arduous Uiks imposed upon 
a monk to attain perfection in the four jhdrtas, and to com- 
prefiend the artMiU anc{ *nltc* theories. It brings a new de¬ 
ment. 1 he hrdbmdwfoiriif* whkh so far had no [Jace in early 
Buddhism. In short, it is a new and shorter j voces* suited io 
a person w!w> is fine necessarily a monk or nun, and tint k 
was meant so is clear from the remarks in rhe above mentioned 
t Ser infrj and Vd. h p, rzS f 

3 Contrast HaF Dayal'f remark < in hu B&lbttJtrvj Doannr, 
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wm ili.it a person raking recourse to this new process may 
take luxurious food as ih.1T of a (Householder and that rt would 
not stand m his way of attaining tile goal. This i s significant 
of die fact that the process was intended mone for the laity than 
for the recluses, and actually we find tfn$ particular course re- 
cun i til ended rn rhe lvouscheJJct T Mah a llama / wlin was 

addressed by Buddha in these words: "O Mnhiruuna, when 
you bear in mind that you Jiave unflinching faith in the TVr- 
TJtnstt when you realise that you have observed the precepts 
fuJJy. when you are convinced that you arc great in charity and 
wlicn you ted assured that you possess i&ddh.i y ilU i said, edgd 
ami pjnnd at that of die got!s p you would stircJy be reborn as 
a god. Again, when your mind becomes free from attach* 
meni (niga), barred (doid) and delusion (mvha) and yon will 
feel that you have achieved something good, you will have joy 
and serene pleasure, which in turn will make your body calm and 
ar case and your mind will get concentrated/ 1 Jn another 
discourse 3 tfic tune Mahanima was told that an li pataka by 
firm faith could become quick-witrcd (hltapanfid jdwimpafi nd) 
and attain «maaptioo by the realisation of tfAmctfEiu (desire- 
\r<mm whether fur heavenly life or Nibba-ru). mrifiaid (essence- 
lessors* of worldly objects) mid dnhnittdU {chiracre rtsticle^ness 
of worldly objects), tn die AfdjjbimM Nfkiyt* however, it is 
pointed out that some monks by ifddb* attain the An.igami 
stage only, because they regard Bhagavl as umnrseirnr and that 
lus Teaching excellent and tiny exert strenuously so that their 
bodies become dried up into skin, bones and sinews. It seem^ 
therefore ( that fdJtlha gradually race in die estimation of the 

i Ahjmttm* v pp. 

£ Sjrrjyuftj Y t flp f f Mdflhimd* I. p ^80 *jS I 
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Buddhist monks and came: to be recognised tt a means to the 
gmL The importance of SddJbi in the life of hymen has 
already been dealt with; it assured them rebirth in one of the 
heavens, and ir was only a step further that jaJdhi combined 
wath the perfection in bTjshoiJvfiw^s bfoughf them hull 
emancipation, 

TJae early Buddhists were aware of the practice of l/rdhtmi* 
vI/mw, which they classed as app^mJHrt^ (immeasurable i). By 
rhis practice one developed a jrrrhhmr mental state,—in which, 
hr could look upn all beings of the world with die same feel¬ 
ing of love and compassion as one would have rewards hii 
Son;—in winch, he felt happy at the spiritual or material surer jli 
of every person, be he a friend nr foe; and —in which, he re¬ 
mained unmoved bv weal or woe. The htdhmtfuihtfrds, however, 
were not included in the list of thirty seven hadhipjtkhiy* and 
other dhdmmds which Buddha declared as hi 5 own teaching/ 
In the Vimddkrmsgga, their place is given after the four jhandi 
(meditations) and before the four lamjptiitu (higher trances), 1 
bur m any case, rheir practice was not regarded as com pul von 
for the attainment of Nibbana, The trend of the remarks in 
the Plli texts* it that their practice led to rebirth in one of the 
Hraiirnalohas only, he., die highest form of existence in die 
constituted sphere, in other words, it did net conduce to Nib- 
banx These remark v point fn the fact that practice of br*bm<* 
aiturss did not form a parr of anginal Buddhism. 

Mrs, Rhys Davids, rt seems was justified in writing that 
it wav taught by the "‘unknown co-founder of Buddhism/ * 

i ii Jfc 11 £ a Sec Vcl. !, p i*8 f. 

3 dp p 76; Dlgha i. p. 151: Ahjptnjt-j. iL p, 110 

4 C A. F. Rhp Davids. GoUma. p tflo; /RAS. 199& p 27* 
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The fact that these practices appear also in the YogmwtrA oF 
Puailjali leads us tu infer that diese originated among the non- 
Buddhist or prr'Iluddlmr 1 11111 ken. The nature of mental 
practices envisaged in the br^hmastihms also suggests chat 
dicse were meant more for the householders than For the re¬ 
cluses, In the Saddb*rm*pm$4fik* 1 the practice of brahma- 
vihiiruj is given 1 place next to the patamRis. While in the 
fjluvjjtu 1 ic is seated char a monk cm attain fimwfJM by 
practising the four bt4bmmtfb*f*s* In the DtishbrnmiAd^ird, 
tiir practice of brabrndvibards Is placed next Co the four dhyditas 
in the cxcra-ses prescribed for die attainment of the third 
hhumi ' A hodhisartva is expected to continue this practice of 
Sour brabmmdbirAi up tu die seventh bhUmi* in which lie 
fcahacs die tathdtd, and goes beyond the cram trig stage. 

RtUxJtt&n &f DhdphrtJty RhUj 
There is a hint, in the path nf satldhH and brahmavihaMi 
due for the attainment of Nirvana, one need not always be a 
strict observer of the monastic rules of discipline (see above), 
Buddha no doubt laid more emphasis on che control of the 
mind than on the control of body and speech.' though ir was far 
from his mrrnmn that Im followers ihniild show* lax try in observe 
mg monastic rules A century afier Buddhab death, appeared 
die Mahlsangfrikai who put ,1 new inrrrpreranon on Buddha's 
directions, and see on foot a movement against the rigid petho 
dnxy of the earlier disciples, whose over-zcaloqincss for the 

t p. !+*■ , = ni p- 4*i- 

J AifttU nf Mahiydn*. etc. p. l€j. 

4 /W Cb IV 

5 ALttfhimj. i, p. jp ; Inirsarri tmruun kanuninam tram pud 
vwuitman nurnik,minijm rmj.hl^lvajjai 3 rjin panfopemL 
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observance of monastic rules led m ilk sacrifice of rMtiunh. 
It is on indication char a group of rhinkers attached more value 
m the purification of body and mind and die #udy of logic 
than to the poncriljiotu observance of Vinaya rules* We have 
on the authority of Para maltha, the following statement attri¬ 
buted to die KaukuKkas an off-sl utor of the MahaSonglukas that 
''a bhiksn may or may mz have three 1 robe* for covering hu 
body ^ may or may not reside in a monaster}'; and may or may 
not take his meal within the time limit. The VWya rules 
about residence and food were abrogated by Buddha. it is dear 
that the real teaching of Buddha was nor Vinaya but tlie study 
of the logical principles (nyiy*y be., Abhidharma." At-cord 
mg to the Dharmsgupta*. the Prarimokn rulej were lost wlscn 
die f£iitlharmj disappeared hence there are no more rults. 
jJmMbdrutb* and barman U.* 

It is not improbable that this new viewpoint attracted a 
large number of recruits and helped to increase its Followers. 
The relaxation ui tile momsftc tiller of course p bad nothing 
tu do with die Wry, and so whatever appeal, it amid Isive, 
was confined to the monks and nuns. 

We may now sum up tile factors that nude Buddhism 
popular in the prt-Aibkan period thus:-** 

fi) Truartn* came to be regarded as the diree articles of 
faith. 

fli) Tlic ecclesiastical ccremomei gave nthfarf ioci w the 
Jcii philosophically mtnded disciples* 

H Worship of CdHydj anti StZpas allnwtd uimc scope for 
the eajSession uf devotion (bhait/i 

t See Paul DemieviJlc. Jfi tret i in 

MiUnget chittdt ri bmddbif***' vd l pp ^4^ 

1 AbMbimAkait* iv. 
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(iv) Visits to the four places of pilgrimage were looked upon 
as attractive means of earning merit. 

(v) Saddha and brahmavihdra practices were regarded by 
some persons as the simpler and shorter means for the 
attainment of Nibbana. And lastly, 

(vi) Relaxation in the stringency of the Vinaya rules 
appealed to a class of persons who did not approve the 
rigid orthodoxy of the earlier schools of disciples. 

II. Post-Asokan Period 

The few deviations from the earliest principles of Buddhism 
dealt with above were hardly enough to make the religion 
popular. The persons who took to saddha and brahmavihdra 
path for emancipation were few and far between; the emphasis 
was still on the monastic life. The cult of cetiya- and stupa- 
worship made very little progress and the householders with 
their Trisarana and other rituals still remained outside the Bud¬ 
dhist fold as mere suppliers of material needs of the monks and 
nuns and as faithful listeners to the moral discourses delivered 
to them by the monks on certain occasions. The Asokan 
edicts reveal no change in this austere attitude of the early 
Buddhists—the only relieving feature being that Asoka favour¬ 
ed the view that the people should not care very much for 
reel use-life and should perform good deeds ( kusalakarma - 
pathos) to ensure them an after-life in the heavens. Hence we 
may say that the real move to make the religion popular among 
the common^olk was taken after Asoka. This movement con¬ 
sisted mainly in the following five directions:_ 

(i) Deification of Buddha. 

(ii) Compilation of Jataka-Iiteraturc. 

(in') Sanction of fmage-worship. 
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(iv) Introduction of Paramiti cult. And 

(v) Promulgation of Bodhi^ttva Doctrine* 

Drrfitdtion of Buddhii 

In the pre-Ajokan days, Buddlu had already come to be 
looked upon as tbe highest god superior to Brahma, Vhnu or 
Siva. This deification should be attributed first to die MjIu- 
sanglukaa and die Audhakas, and then to die Sarvisdvadini. 
ft has been shown 1 while discussing the doctrines &f the M.iba- 
cjiighikas and their off-dioois that Buddha had been given all rhe 
attribute* of ttie 3ugliest god. whose appnfirional body occasion lly 
appeared in rfu-. world- This body rook birth ii Siddlurtha 
Gautama, went through all rhe ways of a liousdiolJcr and 
ultimately renounced die world to become .1 saint just in order 
to follow die ways of the world [fakdnmw&m/i* Buddha was 
supramimdnne f/oioriam) and was made of pure dh^rmas. 
Every tiling of the great rsi was rranseeudcriEal including his 
advent into d*c world - In the MdbhmMm. he is described 
thus:— 

■'ICff r^) 1*1 ET?" ;J>rT 4 I 

mrr Wtt finm n 

* *pi" m 

jjforl ih&m w ^renfr * 
sfrdwN 5»T^TO 11 
||rarr *1 iH I *■ H i 1 

TCtfP* * 

^EI*T3*R? ^F*? =* l 

m wfirf^Ff w tStfcr ^rrro: u 


r Sec tfJiir. pp 6| h 75 b 


a L p 167-8, 
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JCT WjpfTb*! ' 

tot aircrew mfa u etc* 

The above anti nthcr pjyu^ci in the AiMhavaj/tu leave no 
room tnr doubt that about the time of us composition (i.e.. anti 
century B,C.)i’ BuJdJu I tad already become the highest godi at 
lean, to a large section of the Buddhists. 

The account of Buddha s Me in the the 

atefedited, test of the Sitvaslivadins. Hoes nor «tul Buddha *» 
much as lias been done m tile Aifhiwtt*- It is toofc realistic 
though it attnbures divine and super divine tpjahiies to the 
Teacher. It sayi that Buddha while staying in the womb oF 
his mother wit enJoved in a casket and Iroin there lit' delivered 
discourses to the godi who paid him visits.* After liis birrh. 
lie appeared to dwell at the same moment in all the house* 
built foe him by the faithfuL He paid die customary visit 
to tile temples but the gods therein bowed down tn him. In 
his boyhood, Lvc wjs so learned char the teacher staggered in bis 
presence. In his youth, he possessed already all the kingly 
powers ami skill and surpassed everybody in strength. In rhis 
text, 1 Ik is eulogized thus: — 

3nfTFI *THJ pi I 

Wi ffW guw » 

5j=3>i *FJ w find I 

u 

qfrflu ma otfrI M 

i WinicntVt History pf IrJun Lnrr4t3*rr r IL p H?‘ 

i U- Mdhivtiitm, f. p. 214 

j R. L Mitn. LdftJvutxr*, pp 136* 142. 
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-iqi frl^^ 3 tT*T • 

* iTsfer *TC*T: ffT II 

srt^Tg^sr Htfta 1 

vz\ fag f fr *w sr^n 11 

sifanTsr dto farf^^Rt 1 

frr^jf^r ^wgsTT 11 


^rrsnfrr 31ft h-^X-h ^ 

rjlZJjr frjf'ftt nrrpTTSf'r ^ v Tl'ji»<^4. * 

^ fei y re fr r 

%%3 3TT 5rps>r^: 11 

f%.^ 3R*a *Ttfr 

ftrfwmm^s' i%f^-fi:i^"ir^ t i • 

•lg<R 5 B 

3I^n«T ^Wfif^dM 4 ^ II 

Though this text maintains a more sober outlook than 
the Mahavastu. there is no doubt that Buddha was regarded by 
the Sarvastivadins as a divine being though not the highest 
god. Though he was proficient in everything, he followed the 
ways of the world to educate the people. The time of composi¬ 
tion of this work, according to Winternitz. spread over a long 
period commencing from the early Christian eras.' It may 


1 See Winternitz. of. tit., p. 255-6: "It is therefore only correct 
to say that the Uhuvisur* offers us very old traditions concerning the 
Buddha legend, as well as some which are centuries Uw"--- 
however, most informative as regard, the development of the Buddha 
legend from its earliest beginnings when only the chief events m 
life of the great founder of the religion are adorned w.th miracle,, 
down to that boundless deification of the Master, in wh . rom e 
beginning to the end of his career he appear, mainly a, a god above 

all god,." 
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therefore be safely stated that in the 2nd and 1st centuries 
B.C., a certain section of the Buddhists regarded Buddha as the 
highest god while another section as a great divine being, 
endowed with all possible virtues and knowledge. 

We need not discuss the conception of the Sthaviravadins, 
who tried to maintain even at this day that Buddha was after 
all a human saint but with attributes surpassing those of the 
gods and that in purity and knowledge he was the highest of 
all constituted beings. 1 This school of thought maintained the 
realistic conception throughout its long history but it did not 
gain the same amount of popularity as the Mahasanghikas and 
the Sarvastivadins did in the southern and northern parts of 
India respectively. However realistic the Theravadins might 
have been, they had to yield to the popular demand of Buddha- 
worship, and in course of time they allowed the placing of 
images of Buddha in their temples, and in one of their late 
texts the Mabavamsa, there is also an elaborate description as 
to how the first image of Buddha was made and how grand 
were the ceremonies and festivals for putting up the image. 

Image-Worship 

In the Mabavastu and the Lalitauistara Buddha is deified 
but there arc no directions for making images of Buddha. The 
earliest literary evidence relating to image-making is yielded by 
the DivyavaJana, in which Asoka is found to be consulting 
Pindola Bharadvaja regarding the features ( mahapurusa- 

1 Majjbinut, i, p. 171: — 

Sabbabhibhu sabbavidu ham asmi 
sabbesu dhammesu anupalitta 
sabbamjaho tanhakkhaye vimutto 

sayam abhinnaya kam uddiscyy am. Cf. Mabavastu. iii, p. 326. 


PQPWM fit PttHlShf 


2 97 

cF the image/ In die AfdAJtiJFfijwi 3 too it recorded a 
similar attempt of Aioka who con Milted the Najja king; For an 
account of the image. One need net Ik so trcJuIous os to rake 
these traditions a* nu then lie* but dir her is char rhe pnedec 
of mi age worship was taken up by the Buddhist* .sonic 
time before die ijdi century A D, about which lime die DjtFf*- 
tfddam and the Mdbdpjmu were composed. We nifty now 
pOis on to the monumental evidences. hi die Saricht 
and Bafhufc jceidpttircs there are no images of Buddha. The 
most significant fact is that die scats of Buddha arc shown as 
vacant- The earlier methods of indicating BuddhaV place m a 
scene were by depicting his Vajrisana, Bodhi tree or parfukd 
(wooden slippers) or stupa. If rhe date of 5andu and Barhur 
sculptures be placed in the and and ut century B.C, we have 
to admit chat image-worship did not previd at that period. 
The practice o( image-worship dicrcfarc came into vogue about 
the i st tie md century A D at the etdiCSk TIk Amiravart 
icnlptures. Ixlongirtg to ihe Mahasuighiku and their offshoot*, 
are studded with numerous Buddha-imagcs but the Antes of these 
sculptures arc placed by the arcbscolegisia b the and century 

A,D/ 

Cjiiotigh the image nMluddlu is wanting in the earlier 
ocmlpture* there arc a mj jr evidences to show die wide pn^ a- 
lencc of symbol wtrdiipQ lbe pftlttUy did nut make 

an image of die omniscient refulgent Buddha with iB die 
signs of great men {m^parmJ) w but rhe fechng of adoration 
m Buddha was their, and tbts they c*prei*ed by contours of 
men and gods and even aninlak bowing down roefentialJy m 

i DMr. p r* 2 p 57 

j Buddha term**™ I* Andbr*. «■ by K- B, 5Jua . w,uit u 

m 3 - P ^ 
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the stupas, Bodhi-rret nr rlir V.ijrasana, ur offering flowers and 
g.iflind.t, In the pon-Chnsrian eras, however, the Buddha 
images not only came into vogue, bur practically die Buddhist 
centres were Hooded with such images, some of tin: most 
exquisite Gandharan jcl while others of indigenous local deve- 
Mcrit accrued to Wi the artist and the dot lot oF 


Lopmeno. 

an image* and m ir was quite natural there should be such an 
exulieranre of Buddha-images m the pest-Christi an eras, Both 
the Htruyinbts and the Mahlyinists started making images 
and templet and decorated the stunts with countless Images, 

Jaitihfi and Avmifmax 

In rhr Miihdtidsui and the Abhmiskmm&ndSutTfl we have 
noc only a biography of Buddha hue also a number of stories 

deding with Buddies supposed pteviotu existences as also 
other traditions* The underlying object of die storie* of Bud¬ 
dha s previous births is to show char each event in this life was 
the result of a pise deed nF his^These stones served not only to 
f establish die law of tarma which Buddhism had borrowed from 
i the pr-e-DuddhisiEc droughts but also to convince the common- 
idk rhar any an of rhcir 5 would similarly be frmtful, and ir 
may be rhar some of them might sow the seeds of merit like . 
JSaddlurtha Gautama md ultimately attain Buddhahood. In rheJ 
latter case, they would be IkxlEmaLcvas a; was SiddEurtlia Gau- 
lama in hit previous lives, Thr LxiHfivisum refers ro the ineri- 
t win us deeds performed by him in his previous cx^*te^ecs , but 

i LuktJtuiitdr,! (E_ L Miim). p, 19a:— 

^fr ?pT v^if *r* mn wnq ^ 

vftk few ^ *rh m mfm *13 ^ ft* *nr& n 

mt ^*73 5S: ^sfW Kf^ -TWH mf* tn i 

SRft *t flflflnr m fi!% r*™r m in tfikm tfom n 


■ 
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docs not give the stories in detail which were to be found partly 
in die Vinaya pitaka of the Sarvastivadins, and partly in the 
Avadana collections. The biographies, and particularly the 
Jatakas, made a strong appeal to the mass, kindled their devo¬ 
tion and gave them an opportunity to express the same by 
depicting the stories indelibly on stone. These made them feel 
within their innermost heart that Buddhahood for them was 
not an impossibility as had so long been preached by the early 
Buddhists. The task, of course, was arduous and the pth long 
covering several existences and entailing extreme self-sacrifices. 
This literature therefore gave a new and forceful impetus to the 
mass, and paved the way for the glorious days which Buddhism 
had for a long time in the early Christian eras. Observing the 
effect of the Jataka stories on the mass, the Sarvastivadins began 
to multiply them and produced large collections of these, call¬ 
ing them Avadanas. They incorporated in it stories dealing 
with the previous birth not only of Buddha but also of his 
noted disciples. The puritanic Thcravadins could not help 
following them and started making a collection of stories with¬ 
out intermingling them with the biography of Buddha. They 
however supplied the events of the present life by way of intro¬ 
duction (paccuppdnnavatthu) and ended the stories by identify¬ 
ing the characters with Buddha and other persons. The object 
of all these collections was identical, viz., the edification of the 
mass and popularisation of the religion. 

Strangely enough all these Jdtdkds and AvdJdtids arc non- 
Buddhist in character. This have nothing to do with the 
fundamental teachings of Buddhism—there is not a word about 
soul, component elements of a being, law of causation, dtmdn, 
skdnJhds, pdticcdSdmuppdJd or nirvditd. These stones deal in 
a general way with moral virtue but not with the silds, as dc- 
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railed in rhe Pitakas. These speak highly of a retired life but 
do not discountenance the life of .3 householder. On the con 
war y\ the stories are concerned mainly with the soda! life of the 
householders and nor with die tiBisotul life of .1 recluse, These 
do nor breathe 3 word about monks or rherr life in monasteries 
[F nor for the use of :he rerm *Rodhi&itrva* in every story * the 
coircerions could not have been recognised a* forming a part of 
the Buddhist literature. It is really a universal literature dealing 
with universal mural print spies, and a large number of the stones 
belongs to the common heritage nf the Indian5 of rhe pre^ 
Asokan period. These tinner teach more .1] truistic moral prin¬ 
ciples than negarrve ethical deals (vtrjmdnh) as was the pne 
rice wirh the Buddhists Hie stories well-known to ilw com 
mon folk of t!\e then age were found to be a convenient nicdiuiii 
fuf propagating the Bodhisaftva conception :uid 3 lung with 11 
the greatness of rhe Teacher. 

Pard m ikt-Ctfit 

Tile lluLi-stoncs, according m riv Lire Buddhist rradi- 
rsons, had in vrew Bodhiurtva’s attainment of perfection 1 m six 
or ten virtues„ viz., (i) liberality (i&jtf) (if) riglktaHisness (liU) 
(iii) forbearance or endurance (kslmi) (rv) mental srrengrh 
(wya) (v) mental concentration {dbyw w) and (vi) realisation of 
the tnith (prdjtl*), Tfic number was latterly raised tn ren by die 
addition of (i) skiffuhicss in expedients (upHyatjtt: .fj/ya) (£i) vow 
or resolution (pranidhJru) (iii) attainment of certain powers 
(jhr/.t) and (tv) knowledge (jnUnj)* Thr above list is to be 

r iVjmiM, qj. ,»u guested by Hat Dayal should hr derived fn<ni 
'pmtmf (highest, CttrUcor, ratrtmc.l A Bodbisattva make* m«t 
citfciiir rsertioQ of sacrifice for attpining the virtue* of gift* etc 

i Dr Hat Dayal rightly describes these four as .rtipplemenLity 
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faunj in Buddhist‘ 5 an*knE works while rht list m the Pali 
tests ii ilighily different. It agrees with fist of the above, vJjl* 
fAm*?. ji/j ( jtAjnfi, wrijtf and pan rid. Ttkr remainin' five arc (i) 
renunciation (fuMJijriuttia), (ti) crurhfutne^ (wreak (111) rtsofu- 
non {jtdhmkdtyfr* (iv'j Jove (mctt 4 ) ,mJ (v) equanimity (wpei- 
t*hi r), Of these five, may be taken as a synonym of 

pfanidbun* of the supplements tv list. The agreement of the 
two lists in five of thr ten pantmitij indicate* ihesr compart- 
live antiquity. It seems that the list was not a ptc-mnlimcd 
one* The stories were originally written ju sc to illtimfcp 
rbnt the cpssndr^ of Buddha s life were not untoward events 
hut the outcome of the deeds of his previous exutcttt*. 
Jn course of rime these stories were multi [died without any 
definite pS.in. 

The cadi cat mention df the six pdMMitii H found in the 
Mah&vartH (iir r p, 526), LattLsvutird (p. yf/r. and AstdtShvriU 
PnijnZf£r*mtl£ (p. 194) while that of ten in die ftfabiyiru 
SSirSUAkSra. DdUbbBmiidsStrd , Bm/iiifiiti and Sw»^ 

In the TlMw-Wfw again, mention of the sir pSra- 
nmas is frw and far between 1 while the word puramtid has been 
used in the ordinary jsmfe (vi*. perfection) m compounds like 
gArbtwfiligntifMiMMiti* (the last entrance of rhr RodlmattvJ 
i n to the womb), tent*kuiat&thjirmdViUibhavdpiftmiti (pepfe cx 
attainment of domain over all good a^ripE*)* and pTdfrijparj- 
mlta. fi.e. perfection in Sm.ik.iV knowledge}/ Tins shows that 

piromih See Eiii fTtelkiuittVM Doctrine rte pp 167, if A S« ab® 
hh fcuiarki m fist /wjmfMi 

1 Sit Har Dm). tfp. rif* p 1^7. 

1 i\ljhlL'Al£M< i. p. 1141 ii. |I. Ht, p. 21&, 

J Ai’-L^jILW/HT. O fc p, lj- 

4 /W , if, P_ 161. $ tbd" ui. p. 67. 
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the word 'paramita' did not carry the meaning attributed to it 
in the later texts. Like paramim gato in Pali, there arc several 
uses of the phrase ' paramiprdpta ' 1 and 'paramim gato / 2 * in the 
Mahdvastu . In speaking of Bodhisattva's several attainments, 
perfection in the six paramitas 3 as a condition precedent to a 
Bodhisattva’s progress from a lower to a higher bbdmi, is not 
insisted upon , 4 * * as has been done in the Dasabhumikasutra? 
At the time of composition (2nd century B.C.) of the MahZ- 
vastu/ the doctrine of paramita, it seems, was not well deve- 
loped. Unlike the Mahavastu, we have in the Lalitavistara, not 
only frequent references to the six paramitas , but also eulogistic 
accounts of the deeds of Boddhisattva for attaining perfection in 
the six paramitas . 7 8 9 These gathas imply wide currency of the 
Jataka stories as also a great popularity of the paramitd-doctnnc.* 
In the Astasabasrika-prajnaparamita, the six paramitas are syste¬ 
matically mentioned in the enumeration of Bodhisattva’s attain¬ 
ments, with the rider that these perfections are not to be taken 
as reals* (paramdrtba). Thus, we may say that the doctrine of 
paramita was fully developed before the time of composition of 
the Lalitavistara and the Astasahasrika, i.c. about 1 st century 

A. D. and after the date of the Mabavastn, i.e., 2nd century 

B. C. 


I Mabavastn, i. p. 152. 2 Ibid., 1, p. 74, etc. 

3 Ibid., i, p. 133-4. 4 Ibid., i, pp. 89 S. 

5 Cf. Aspects of Mahay ana Buddhism etc. (henceforth abbreviated 

as A MB), pp. 267, 270 f. 

6 Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature (Cal. Uni.), II, p. 247. 

7 Cf. c.g. Lalitavistara (R. L. Mitra’s cd.) pp. 38. 60, 185, 188, 

199, 212, etc. 

8 Cf. e.g. Ibid., p. 60. 

9 See c.g. Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita, p. 194. 
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TJic practice of pfrdmitai occupies an impottant place in 
die Mahapnic code of discipline, fn the Stddhtrmifmntbrii*' 
one of rhe early Mafiiiylna tests. if is repeatedly stated dm the 
reaching fur die Sravalcas consisted of die four truths, lm of 
causation, which put an an end m suffering and fed to 
Nirvita, while die tracking for the Hndhi^.iUv .is consisted t^T 
the practice of paramifii, leading ro the !ugliest knowledge or 
omniscience. In the DaiMbhNmiij-SBtm* the practice of a partly 
cnbr firamka is enjoined for die attainment of a particular 
tbSmi* Thus we see rb.it the ptrxmitib formed one of the 
fundamentals of the Mahay ahic code of discipline ami spiritual 
progress. 

The doctrine of pjramiu is not mentioned iri die early Piiii 
texts, and was very likely unknown to the early Buddhists:.* 
The wards 'partmim gaio or pJr^mippjtto' (attained perfection) 
occur in die Nifclyas* bur nowhere in the Pali Tripitaitj, barring 
die Ahidtijfcjm&.jyjt rhe p*lr 4 mk& are men tinned. Tile num¬ 
ber of pyiramii, listed in the later Pali texts, is ten and nut six. 
Dhammapala. in his commentary m die Canyapkaka, coti- 
rrihutcs on die tell pdrumu a long dissertation,* in which he 
telb us rliac there were various ways of classifying the pirxmis. 
There was also tile system of enumerating dir plr^mu as six 
viz,* dxrtf-nb-kh&nts wnyd-jk&nj-p&nnj^ which is exactly the lasr 
as given in rhe Buddhist Sanskrit tacts. He write* rliat 

I SaJAI}* rf>UpMIljLiriL‘J , pp I J i jjJj f, 

3 Vi- AAtB., cjf. IV: ilatu in fit hfriimi (p. Mr in the 

a Nil (pi 361), ktdmi in the 3rd (p. i6j} r twy* in the 4 th fp. 170). 
dhyijM in die ^Ui{p. 37) and pa/M in ihc (p 

J See A MB., p. (L 

4 ^VriafnrptJij, vr. ioiS. roan; Mf0fcfrnf F m. p- 18. 

5 /Vtf mattkjififjnl p. 33t* 
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according to dm cnumepnnn, "sib* includes tscikkmi (rentsr»- 
cutionl m aba (truthfulness}, the bear being only an 

aspect (fjtrfrfa^) of Jitr. r psdfii includes dinrf while jWfM ^nd 
p*miLf together include aJhiffhina he says, ts 

cutetl with all the sis fi iwro#- Though Dhammapila was 

aw.irc of tilts sixfold classification of fMramif, the Pal* tests 
usually mention ten and it seems l!iat this lisc was made our 
by the ThrftVidins some time after the Oirreney of die six 
pantmtijt.t among cite ieCtf other than TherJVadah The supple- 
Etioicity four pindmitdi of the later Buddhist Sanskrit texts and 
the Pill list oE ten firmiu^ were very likely die produces of 
the same period. 

This doctrine of jwmM is evidently a titer accretion to 
the Fundamental principles of Buddhism, and this took placr 
about the i.« emptily B,C OF the several seas tint append 
after die Second Council, die Mahisahghi^i.s and their nlf- 
shoots. die Andhakas. were die first to deify Buddha and intro¬ 
duce the conception of lkjdhnait% , aS + The object of this group 
ut sects was not only the deification of Buddha hut also to find 
a place for the kitty within die religion, to create an interest 
amofig the home Vidas in Buddhism. Hus doctrine nf pjr& 
miU was meant primarily for householders; three of the fjf+ 
mifij were already included tn tlvc duties prescribed fur the 
bity P viam SiU\ fdga ( = f£™) and prfsriw 1 The remaining 
three plfafiut&s ate Ajjirft,, yiryj and dbyina. These* it witl be 
observed, are included in tile subsidiary' pracnccs prescribed for 
the bits 1 , TV distinaino between the prasini-pracdcci which 
made a Hodlusatrva and the practices prescribed foe the laity is 
that the former practices had to he enmed to die extreme that 


* The other two are uMh* and raid. See above, [k iia-i- 
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one can conceive of fc while the biter wai m«nt only as a general 
rcinr.il miming* The doctrine of parjmti.] ilhismtc'd by die 
Jluka stories made a strong appeal ro rile common4&lk* and 
became iiiMrumentai (xi propagating rbe religion among die 
mass, TJil- success of die Mahi^ghikas and their offilioob in 
increasing their followers led oilier schools like the Sairasti vadim 
arid DiumiJgupt,i 5 h and Inter the most orthodox of the schooli 
the 1 hcravadms in incorporate this new doctrine* into their eode r 
though it was not consistent with their teachings and ideak 
The SarvIsCividinSr however, dunged diejr outlocJt in t)ve 
altered circumstances of the day, and produced an extensive tire 
racure in the shape of Avodan** m popularise this new cult. 

B&dhiJJtSuj-drtlrine 

As ha* already been mentioned, die Mahasanghikas were 
the first io usher In the conception of Bodliisatcva. viz,! that a 
being in any form of existence can have or dewlap die deter- 
nn nar inn t» a era in bmihi {bodhicittvtpjJd) at somerirtic ttf orhrr, 
however long and arduous the process may be p no matter even 
if it entail* Selfdmmobtion, not once bur several times in 
different existences. This conception is not quite dearly ea 
pressed in the where we hnj the first attempt to 

detail the career of a Bodlrcima. which la as follows — 

(?) Ptdkni-c*?yl (duties while a common man) 

(ii) PumtthATM^ryx 1 (duties when taking the vow for * 
attaining Buddhabood) 

(in) slnutomdCdryH (duties for spiritual progress to Buddhabood) 

f After kcdbiartvifwU 4 rid thete Blltff hr Idro 

vyi £jtjfiit (prophesyy by i Buddha that nidi and such a being will 
hctufDc the BudtQtfl. 


39 
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(iv) Anbartana-carya (duties for remaining firm in a parti¬ 
cular stage of spiritual progress). 

These four caryas 1 are explained in detail thus: — 

(i) Prakrti-carya 2 has no corresponding practice in the full- 
fledged Mahayanism. A Bodhisattva is a common man (puthuj - 
jana) while he is in prakrtr carya . This carya requires a Bodhi¬ 
sattva to be a good, if not an ideal, householder, fulfilling the 
duties towards his parents, recluses and Brahmanas, respecting 
the elders of the family, observing the ten moral rules , 3 
admonishing others to be charitable and virtuous, worshipping 
Buddha and Sravakas, but not developing the mental state to 
attain bodhi . Gautama Buddha was in his prakrticarya during 
the time of Aparajitadhvaja Buddha . 3 

* In the Bodhisattvahhumi, die four caryas arc given differently 
thus, Bodhipaksya carya, Abhijhacarya, Paramita-carya, Sattvaparipaka- 
carya. Dr. Har Dayal has followed this scheme of Caryas in his Bodhi¬ 
sattva Doctrine, p. 76. See also Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought, 
p. 201; AMB., pp. 286-289. 

2 Mahavastu, i, pp . 46-47, 81 cf. Cariyapitaka Cy., p. 162. 

3 See Mahavastu, i, p. 107, ii, pp. 14-16. The dasa kusala-karma- 
pathas arc:—Refraining from (i) pranatipata (killing), (ii) adattadana 
(stealing), (iii) kamamithyacara (misconduct), (iv) anrtavacana (speaking 
falsehood), (v) pisunavacana (malignant speech), (vj) parusavacana (harsh 
speech), (vu) sambhinnapralapa (frivolous talk), (viii) abhidhya (avari¬ 
ciousness;. (ix) vyapannacitta (malevolence) and (x) mithyadrsti (wrong 
view). 

4 Mahavastu, pp. 47, 81: 

TrmsuRTTra srnran: 1 

5 Mahavastu, i, p. i; but sec p. 60 where it is said that he 
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(ii) corresponds ro Mkictitotpdda ul die 

developed M.iltavimmi. While in this iarya. a ByJhnarcvj 
Mkes tiic vow dial ly die merits dor have so far accrued ro him, 
lie may become omniscient, that his seal in keeping lii, vow 
may not flag, rhgt lie may end his past evil acts by suffering 
fains, .inj that he may wander over this world like the Buddha 
uncouched by the worldly object < as tile incomparable readier, 
revered by men and gods, and ultimately lie may mil the wheel 
of law, 1 preach the tnirh. and train up being* like the Buddha 
the lamp of this, world* 5 

Gautama Buddha first cook thi* vow during die dm c of a 
pic Sitymiini Buddha after offering him a drink of gruel. 
He rook the vow for the second lime during the time of Stiml* 
rjvt Buddha, and later as the monk Abhiya during the time 
of harvabliibliu Buddha* In this way lie rook this vow five 
rime*, 

(hi) Anuloma^uifyA corresponds in Riidhf-prdsthind-riii# of 
die BiuthiCAfyitvsttarj (p. a^) r A fiodhisatrva- immediately after 
taking die vow, num dotted above, commences performing rhe 
durfes pmscrihcd for far^ .tpimtial prtgro!i r The duties el* be 
performed and die virtues ro he acquired by a ficJiihatlva are 

offers I k'jfujblr rub™ t*. Afdrajuiidlivajq Buddha and prayed fer a ruin 
®ttlt of Mmbixiki. * 

t Mmbiuditm t i, p 50: ^ 

tfurr tty •nifn ir«iTH7w^rt 1 

a /*«/., p. **:_ 

^ ^15 ft# I 

vA w*d wr ^3 Ararat a 
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endless. In some texts 1 2 an attempt has been made to arrange 
the duties and virtues in a gradual order in ten stages ( bhitmii j). 
The keynote of the Bodhisattva practices is self-sacrifice for the 
good of others with a firm resolut on for the attainment of 
bod hi. The practices mentioned in the Mahdvastu are not only 
much less elaborate than those found in the later texts, but 
also arc not in a progressive order. Briefly, these are as 
follows: — 

In the 1 st bbiimi {DiirdrohSf the Bodhisattva cultivates 
charity i}ydga ), compassion (karunS), unweariness, ( aparikheda ), 
conceit-lessness ( amdna ), love for study ( sarvasdstradhydyiU ), 
valour iyikrama ), knowledge of the worldly ways ( lokdnujna ) 
and patience ( dhrti ). 

In the 2nd bbiimi (Baddhamana) the Bodhisattva develops 
twenty kinds of strong inclinations ( adhydsaya ) viz., excellent 
( kalydna}, quiet ( snigdba ), sweet ( madhura ), etc. Each of these 
inclinations is explained in verse. 3 

In the 3rd bhiyni (Puspamandita) the Bodhisattva exerts for 
making all beings happy without seeking happiness for his own- 
self, and sacrifices everything even his life for listening to wise 
sayings. 

In the 4th bbiimi ( Rucira) the Bodhisattva refrains from 
commission of any of the extreme offences, viz., patricide, matri¬ 
cide and arhanticidc, and dissension in the Sangha, and stupa- 
desecration; he avoids heretic views, performs the ten good 
deeds 4 (kusalakarmapatba); does not use any magical spell for 

1 Dasabhumikasutra; Bodbisattvabhumi ; Sutrabthkara of Asanga. 

2 See Mahavdstu, i, pp. 85-89. 

3 A bodhisattva while in the first bhumi remains a prthdgjana 

(common man), but deserving Sec Mahavdstu, i, p. 78. 

4 Sec above, p. 306 n.3. 
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injuring oil icrj. Joes not gee depressed in danger nor becomes 
dated in success, remains pure in physical, mental and vocal 
acts, as also in Uis indinmons (V/jpwdyrf). 

In tiie 51I1 bhumi {CitTJuut.no) die Bodhisrrva realises the 
fact that worldly existences arc ablaze with attachment (rrfjw). 
hatred (dosa). and delusion (mcha). 

In the 6ch bhumi (USpavotT) dir Rodliisattva comprehends 
rhar existence in the world is unhappy and painful. 

In rhe 7 di bhumi (Durjoyo* the Bodhisarrva attains coin 
pletc self control anti wishes for the good of all beings. 

In the 8th bhiimi (fcnma’Hrdrb) the Bodhisarfva sacrifices 
everything including the dearest things which arc very difficult 
(O pair with. From this bhiimi onwards the Rodhisattv a ahuiild 
be looked upon as the S.imyAutm bmJJbd as he has masicrcJ 
die higher medj rational practices, acquired full knowledge and 
ddtvcnrd wise (iisffntnci. 

[n rhe 9 th and loth hhimh {Yo^rjjyj and Abhueki) 
therefore thr Bodhuattva has nothing more to attain. Now he f 
can take rebirth in whatever form he likes; he can ahn become 
a universal monarch. Thee two bbimii. evidently, were reach 
rd by Gantanw Buddha in his last two existences in the Tnpta 
heaven and in the mortal WoritL 1 He decided to take rchntli 
as a human being for iinjsarting insttwrons to men and gods, 
leading them to Jfhstbood or other attain menu. In the brer 
Mahivamc texts, the Ikxlltiutrva in the eighth bhumi b«n™ 
a Buddha in e«c. a member of else Buddha family with Buddha 
gotta, and guarded henceforward by the gods and 
In the 9 rh bhumi. according to these texts, the Bodhisartvi 

t M*htuata M t. pp f05^ 

- Th-mas, MWwy e/ B^dhht Thought, f 103. 

3 AMB- t p, i£i 
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becomes a f/iw™ preacher, j guide to nrher beings. In rhe 
ioth ibSmi Ivc obtains the resplendent body and omniscience 
whrJr in tiled liar on; 1 * * 4 he is now mn seer,i ted a* the Sjmyaisxm- 
butidba and so this l/hnmi i; called Ahhutka. 

(rv) Antvirlana'atryi of the Mahimsta is equated by Dr. 
t’. J. Thomas' to rhe Awivirtyj-^jryd of the la tea 1 Mahay an ic 
icxtJ. fn rhe MahSv«siu t however* it carnet a different 
sense, fn this text wine lapses arc pointed our as causes for 
retrogression of a Hodhr.tarnj from a higher to a lower bbSmi, 
and if> 3 Bodhiuttva tj warned about rhesr lapses in connection 
with every Lhnmt thar may be reached by him. The word 
*v*tV 4 ftya is used as an adjective tf the Bodhisattva' 1 in every 
bhumi. implying that the resolution of the fiodhintTva for attain 
itig hudbi remains unflinrhiny all along. Incidentally (lie text 1 
, mentions that the IWhiuttva while in one of die hrsr seven 
bhumif may, for any serious lapse, be reborn in one of the 
lower forms of existence. In rhe later Maltavanir texts* rhe 8th 
bbiimi it called Auatmrtytt or Aati, from which die Bodhi- 
sattva can never have any retrogression; he is destined to a train 
boii/n antf become a lamyabjimbitddha, and so it is quite 
different from the amtMrt*n.t-Mryj D f the Mdbg Wslit. 

The Bodhisattva conception apparently was not fully devr 
loped in the MabatMttu, The conception presented in die text 
u half-way lierween HfotySna and Mafiiyitu. The Bodhi- 
sattva, it has in view, it die previous existences of Gautama 

i AMB , p . afij. a Hiftary „/ BmUbut Thought. ? tm , 

3 (, p, Sa; e jiwf fimjw wV»fntTl yrSniwr exit 
^nyppuesrhi «t; p, #3: f tft A Ixwjx ■vSxfisxrr xihw.i 

11 XWXT11I fwtr ewrtfir nrfiJrfr etc. 

4 MahivutM, i, pp_ 102-4. 
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Biiddtui . 1 ft makes no reference ro die acquisition of ffrtmiiii 
I c-, die inconceivable aid immeasurable vjitli« acquired by 
Hod h ha trvas in the several bhimis. u derailed in die D*i*bhu 
m W or die RQdhiitttimbhAmi.' Tlicre can hr m Jouk 
rliertfiSfe that in the M^b^VAStH, we have nut only the curliest 
speculations abour the life and earwr of a Bodhitirtva, but also 
the earliest Jataka stories. It w m rile SMarmapun^rit^ that 
we find a fairly developed conception of the Bodhisattva. Tlie 
Sravaka* in this work arc not disparaged as is done in the larer 
Maiiayina tents, and a hope is held out to diem, tiiat by taking 
recoutH: m certain Bodhisacn., practices they could still achieve 
Buddha hood. The new ideals preached in this test electrified 
the mass, made Buddhism an all-India religion, and we may 
say dial die popular form of Buddhism leached its climax about 
tlie time nf composition of this work, i.e., about die and century 

A.D. 

Grbi Boiihts 4 ltv*i: Jn the early Mtliiyiiu texts, there in 
no express mention of householdcr.bodhisarTv.il,,* Jn the 5 k/- 
dbarmapundank* (p, 30'). a Bodhr.urrva is said to luve 800 dts- 
ciplea {anttUitiim), but it lt not known whether they were house 
holders or reduces, In die /hxjbhiinuldfu fra, it is stated that 
in the fourth kbit mi . rile Bodhtsattva takes ordination, which ^ 

1 Cf- TJiojhju. if usury of BtuUkut Thought, p, jni: "flif 
concrption 0 f zhe career in die MMiwim d»o diowi more priming 
features, h [i described nut ai .1 career foe any btxlhbiitva. bui n 
having been the career of Sakvamuni and previous Jiiol.lhai." 
a Sre AMR, di. IV. 

3 RiMiiuitvabhiimi («L Wogtham), Tokyo 

4 Srtii\ihiif r \lilplitzJlf ii:d p p. iJL 

5 Gt BodbiimiPtbhmmi (cd„ W^gibsra), p. 138:—At vatt* iff*- 

4 rwt«ffl p Burffff’r n tfN 
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I implies thill he could remain a householder up to the fourth 
khumi, or the practice of vtryfrp3r*mita t The dhyirm and 
ptejkj pUrdmitii are tu be accomplished after a bodhisatrva be¬ 
comes ,1 monk. In die Ltei Mohayiru testes like Ugr*datt*f*ri- 
pntka and $ikfiSAmtiCtay& t a special code bar been framed for 
the conduct of the hoqielwlder-bodhisaLrvax. 1 The pHramitd*. 
ir nl cnii, were meant more Fnr the Householders than for chc 
reduse*. Jn actual practice, as is found in tilt littid stories, the 
paramitas were being accompli shed by laymen, gods an d - 1111 ' 
mats, and rarely by ascetics. In the Mdhdv&iiu and. other early 
Mahayana texts, eh c duties of Grhi-bodbiEitrvas are not dis¬ 
tinctly prtbribed i hue in course of time tbrs desideratum of a 
code was removed and die career uf a hoiischolder-bodhtsattvi 
was clearly chalked out- 3 

Conductor} j In the prc-A^k.in days Buddhism hardly be 
came a popular movement. It was confined to recluse i, die 
number of whkh increased to a certain extent owing to the 
slight deviadom marie from the austere principles of tilt earliest 
form of Buddhism. In his edicts Asoka did nor fully approve 
ul die emphasis laid by early Buddhism on retirement from 
hnuieliold life. Tills attitude of Asoka might have some 
ell etc on die religion. During Asoka's reign, the catty* and 
stiifw worship of Buddha \< images got currency. About two 
centuries had elapsed iince Buddha s demise, and during tills 
long period, Buddha came to be deified inspire of all die textual 
injunctions to the contrary. The laymen expended their devo¬ 
tion by erecting sntpas and decorated them wirh image* of 
Buddha- The laity, however, mil remained outside the Buddhist 

1 ^iVfU . pp. * 95 - 301 , 

1 For further derails, see AMB. t pp and BodbbMttvj 

Prjtim&ktJ Smte*. 
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fold, and earned merit s only by making gifts to the monks and 
offering worship m the HuddEmr itHpdi. They were held out 
die Iiope of rebirth in one of dir heavens, but not emancipation. 
At this .stage, about die Jtid century B.C. appeared the fluid j 

and sfvaJatiM depicting rhe previous lives of !>n>tJh.i and his 
disciples. Tittle stories caught tile imagination of the gene¬ 
rality of the people who now hoped that tlicy could become 
Rodhrsattvas and earn necessary merits to become .1 Buddha irt 
the long run. Their hopes were further strengthened hy rhe 
durrrine of pdrjmiidj, and special texts were composed to show 
1 hat rile perfection in the fmtmtiSj assured oot Buddhahood 
and dun the practice of pjrsmitis was open to all p recluses or 
house] udders. The lay turn now felt that they could become 
actual followers of rhe religion and derive the benefit** The 
selF-sacrifice preached in the pardmila doctrine had a wide appeal 
and made Buddhism an all India religion. It was through the 
propagation of this pammki cult that the religion readied the 
pomade of it* glory. 
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Devayinisr^ j jg 
DiiiAliiudk f .ip j v attami uir.i, 1 

i,]7j 198 

Dhammj^jiithikaj, ij j^f. 
Dbmninuklthitd, pearlier* ii 
T^ r 371 

DKjrmm face, tn Survajdvjtliii!^ 

is 157 f., 141 ft. 

Dhumagupt* fjm)t ii i 6 + 

- 17 * ^uttnncf oU ii ^^5; 
lifc^turc flf, h war nf t 

11 ifij 

OiiAnm-mdiiciiHtni, ii zfa 
Dii^nimpaJa, \\ zqx 
WsariruiAkandiid ftoxt), ennnems 

of, it ij4 

Oiiami.n^ic r ai F (Lnr of, i 273 
WDiUllillriiU* a .Sarvjscivikho. 
Apulian af, Ii 

DhiriiKiLC^iya (srCf), U ! y^ + 
DFs4ti3kjya (text), txmtmit of F n 
i i5 

C^Jiamkhj, i 14^ 

E^gtajanti KiAiyapatu. ii an 

Digli 4 ^p ;W ii F ] 

Dfrgfa%uni, Djglurrikayj am- 

jwed ■wj t|j. ii 12^ 
ft&itfkmf mkf, iiiui tioa in, 

” r- 3 - ii> Sec Pitiiniukkhii- 
Di-tciplci, 

siMTCciikw of. is y 
hiding, si 16-17 
OnpHurion. Buddha's icunitk 


ji 5 

towgniii i 127-130; rarn'mioo 
b> - . i ii8; ruirt rtf, j IS g 
DiVySvadia., flmldhi, jBwg(! JB( 
« 197 

DiirdnblijiHra, nuj'jik, ii 170 
{TieanjJi (village), 1 ^ j 

FotJoiartical atn and priniJi 

mrtiEj p J 

Ekottttagaau, ii 127 
Exptuiiipn, four ways G f i j ri | 
GahapaunL ittsltocdciQi mrjnc 
far, ii 217 

Giihapjci, aj'fiu and objm* of, ii 
dj 5 csnirtfi toiled to. ii 

Gahffptf-paruit ii 2 ici 
Gahapfrtivag^as. ii 113 L 
Ginii, 1 33 
Gjmfhabbj. ii 235 
tMndliaiuidaiw. ii H € 

Gj.iidhairj, u 47 | P 274 

Gautama Buddha, ii See 

BuJdli* 

Gavatnipdd {mank> i 331 L; ii 

to, 371 

Gay*. Buddha in, i i^&f. 

CiyiiicLi HiB f i 96 
Gho-uka. 4 Sicvlwrldilii opi¬ 
nion of, 1 i 

QiufmtuJdiJi pir, i 139 
Gifts, AivLa 1 i|»im)unmuJ P ii 
24^ DhamUigopttV view 
about* ii 1^4 

QrtiMg^-uLjv^ja. i 178 

GifihjkMfj-pjbhdu, i 150 

ti *23 
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3*0 

GHii-Bodhiiattvaj. ii 311-3 
Guntur D^mci, BuddJiisx in*a-. 
in, ii 61 

Hikiiiiiiity fleet), ii 169-71 1 200; 

dociriji£> ofi ii 171 
HravrfU, runHV: of* ii 2^3 
Hbaivima. ii 171 
! Ui^lioMo^ ii 376; duties of, 
ii ;SS; rite* and cxnrjncujicE of. 
ii 208; dweeur^ to. i 125 

Hiivisjb. it 5S 

[Itivlkn* verified pcrfajiiird by T 

■ 9 

In«cnptkms, Safviirivadtm ,m«i- 
twoed in, ii i2i 
Tiipartani. Stf Riippt^iP 
J^g^yapeta [j 

fcittas tULirtijstic sptrm of, i 
=7^ SydJvlJd of, i 40 
jafaufa* king, ii 254, 255 
lauka.1, Buddhism popdamed 
by, ii 299; noivEuddhisdc 
chmmr of, it 399; objea of, 
ii 

farilj^ p 148, (i 240 
IctsvanaviMra, i ifiy 
Jivajta, AHwenkn of, | 1^6 
fi - L 30 .ipii 4 ^hi 9 njiijura l eotumx* of, 
ii 131-1. eotomcnciry on, ii 
135 

KsjarifljL (vilbge). j 1&5. 1S8 
Kikirarni. king, if at, 45 
KaLndj. i t 4 j 

KMi'ofc.i, king, ii uL 33, 43, 

45: son* of, n 23 

Kilfjv^.idHiiEag-jnn i 


KamfluLwaifh airima. viJkgc, i 19 $ 
Kanaknumi Doddbai ii 263 
Karici 3 centre of the Thera* 

vuejin-., ii 202 
Kallclka, i L E^k it *23 
KapiJa, ii 178 

Kapikejmu, i 93. 173 

K.irk (rave), ii 59 

Karm.1 (decdl), it 65’. arhaft not 

subject to. i 23: carrier of+ 1 
7J[L\ Law of, ii 39S; jkjrvUfd- 
jjnijTM subject to, i 2* 
K.idimir ii I zS L; ii 17 Ii 274 
Kaii. cotivtfVEoiw at, 1 136 fr 
K^iupjpD, Ii 170 
Kiiyapiyajt, a ifii, r/Op 171 i 
literature of, ii 1%; doctrine* 
of. ii jfnfi; Haunsvadj sdem*- 
fkd. with, ii 170 
Kathimthu (text), ii 270 

Kuchina (ceremony), t 193-4. *■ 
oSi 

Klcyayanipucra (author), ii 
Kau^Embf, ii iy; disruptive for¬ 
ce* atk ii Sjh; bajubagci in. 

1 i 83 f. 

Keiapucta. KuLiuuu of, i 170 
Khan Lima La, villager, L 141 
KWtiyu-pama, ii 310 
KhefOa. cOfivrrtLmn of, i J97 
Khrmi_yajiabjv.ma p i 139 
KEicddapadosiki (gods) 1 93 
Kurilnk, training of, i 133 
KiEugni* i ijy 
Kuliyaa, i 114, tEi 
Koi^b, BrihmanJl trf„ i l(h\ Jay- 
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of* i i%; nnn-bpjh' 
mjnirjil Sadias in* t 158 b; 
parityjaluij of, i ifi^f■ B U J, 

ilhiim in, i 157-67 
Kuiij^ima 1 1 ^ 

KMiLJr.jL.ijjjjciii, rj jig 
KimaJa r if 

Kurn ootmuy, Buddha in, i 195 J, 
Kuimara, 1 ii| T 
LakkhoVbOMiUfl, ii 216, afuj 
La!iuvi>t^. Buddha\ fife an, I 
VS *•* IE *9®i Budtdba doeribftd 

in, ii 294-5; ptrrtmti in, ii 303 
l.jy-cJcvoLccs, relation iif monk* 
to, ii 225-6. Sec House Md-rrs 
Liccluivi country 1 113, 175; 
Bnilmmiini and |iiaifnL in. i 
r 7 S t; Buddhism in. s 179 1 . 
WfiyadkttJ, i 74 f; doctrine of, 
i m 

LnkotfariYiidins, ii fh t 63 f_* yfi 
Maildq cutniuy, Buddhism in, j 
r V 7 

MadhyjmAganyi, Mojibima N i- 
i-iSy^ ccmpdmJ with* ii 1*5 
Madhyandinj, ii 271 
Madhyiiatikj, ii 119; Kashmir 
ronmcrd by* ii 4 
Magiilltf, Bfliinsjiui oL t 14011 
liy-dcvorcr* of, i 146 f r | non 
bralunanial sects nf, i 141-4; 
p rdi hapten of, f 344-6 Bud¬ 
dha in, i 147 f, 

Mrigandiya (parihbpj;*ka), i 190, 

196 

M^hlectiya* ii 61 


MaluiJcVB* if 271; £vr proprv 
yititmt ot u 1+ 41 I., 3a; firea 
monks nf the name of + ii ja o 
XhhmihjmmarakkhiEj, if 2^ 
371 

Miiliokaociyjna, i io& r la 174, 
soi. 2713 con vetsiof 1 of, i iqi 
Mahak^jppma r t 197 
Md iai cJ- mp a,, i 10K a 3, iof. 
MiLliik.m^hiJn, author, ii 135 
Mu}ityi T Buddha hmted to Ve- 
hyp i 177 

Maliap^dnij Narnia, u 14 f,.,, 339 
kJ.diiim.ima, lay disnpJr, tf 
Maii.lr.LiUia, ii 371 
Mahi*jL Brlhniinif* j 381. 
MiAwsmgj&i ii 35* 94, 58 
MjJutaf^Iiikcii, ii ai 39, 44, 47, 
y £* t^S* 266 age?, 193, 
J04; ofltiri of, tl 53, 343, 
5B-61; doctrine* af T ii 6a I 
ii 268: Mihiyinit fea- 
lurra in* ii Kj[iuvjftJm 

aTtJihutri opinion* to. ii 6^.73; 
origin of, ii 53. lirenmire of, 
ii ^S' f Vinaya of + ii 5$; set 
iiila schoab 

jMahava.ttu. Buddha’* Jib: in, i 
93 £,. ii 94, qS, 63, ag&; Buo 
dlu described in. n 76-7, 193; 
kf'jvfffu in, li 
hi, ii 301 i 

kfahjvjnm, Buddha 1 inia^r 
described in. ii 29^7 

Mdiaiiliant^dru (icct), ti 199, 
am 
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Mihavibhi^, ii 136 
M^Juy^nj, i 11 3^, ii ^ f. 

Maitindj, ii 353, 272 
Mliu&Maki {^xtX K lit 36, 40, 
lofr 19S; ttntit of. ii 
tada’er. ii 113- ftfNki* 3 t* of, ii 
in; ^'vrn rulo of* ii in; 
Vinjya of, ii 112; birr* ii 117: 
doctrines of, ii n 4 f^ fine 0 f 
expo^kin of. Ii j I? 
Mahbaniindab, ii t f| t x ?J 
Maliiisjd 1 j 

Ma^handLa, ii 171. 5ee 
Madfiyjmiitj. 

Mjjjiunta (mt 3 fil;) b ii 170-271 
Maijhiuu-dcij* hrurndary of* i 

1, t88 i^ch i n , 

Makkbiit t.crtjb, i 24- dotinne* 

®fi i $6 

Mdkt, i j M , i8ig f 
Mjfb RojX conviT«fKfi of, j no 
MiffiU (queen), i (65 

MaililllJ la, i 

tManimelihabi. ii 5.1 j 
Mjnofwfcaifltfl (ppds), r ^ 

M-mti. zhe first i n 

Midi tir.T, pi iq 

Mltihidfura. ii 14 £ 

Matki^iiJyiyjnj, author, ii 135 
N'Wiranoo, i 212-247; *ub jeers 
^ i, 317-8’ spiritual pmep 
Cftr iii* i 133; mental states of 
3 Candidas f flfp 1 3 ^_fl- ^ 
Wrnr step* in. i *39.47 5*f. 
vamv&L view* about, a trg, 
ffr, 3S6 


Mental impurities. ii 2S6 F. 
Mftetopsychosis, i *4-5, 
in, a 24 f T 

Mpddfp Path, i iqSf, 
MrltttdNjitn ho^ Llpbaki* duties 
in, ii 224 
Muliftj, i r&n 

MoggaIbna i j 107 f, t 33 
MoggaEputt* 73 SMp i lfM ^ 1I?: 

» ”9t m, 249 F., 267 f. 
Monasteries, ftOw-bearm in, i 
l*i f-; ownership rtf, j 
pot 

MonKjs, bdiradin^ «F, ii 250, 
geofpraphic;i| divlsltm aruong. ri 

37 f. 

Mdtips, i raj 
Mudianda Niga, 1 w 
Muhunattivichp li %r 7i TJii 
See SirvUtivad.^ 

Munda. king* it ^-4, a£ 

Nadilsj, i £54 

Na^ir, bki'kiii, ii 2^ ^ 

NigadtaLt, son of Miindif T ii 4 
N'iparjLjnj, 'taivatavilios and 
othaT^ refuted by, 1 
Nagaj^iiniEtbnds iWriptioriJt, ij 
^ Ii2 « 

mcfuiofK^d j ni |p |ijj Nirvana 

**■ ia 160*7; TbcnvSdim men- 
Tfuned in. jj 202 
N ikahtfl i^ j] 31^ 

Nafjka. 3 jrj^ 

Nibndfl, i 

Nandj, training of, i j ^3 
Narnia, ting, ii 23 L 
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Nibb^riadh jtn. whddlrr kusnLr, 
\i taj 

Nigandu Mtopinu, i 14a L p ti 
teachings of, i 40 E. 
Nigradliu, i 144. ii 249, 

NigrwiKii^hbbajakj, 1 
Njfelya*rign}ia r lj 2 66 , 

16B 

Nikiivji. itffrif pmaico 41 
mattaened In, i ijjf 
NirgmnduiJ- « 163 
Nirvana, 1 74, 118; ii 359, 2% 
nor aisaj ruble by laity, [i 

faith fi-iiilin^ to □rtjjnnicfic 

rj fi d 285-9; Na^lrjimtiiOneia 

iiiKftptjfin^ jiicnuuR, ij „idt 6 
OWtika {fkjrvjJtLi}, i ^ M 
O gams of sense. See fudrnra 
Pjhlivaj, ii 
Pai£lO k it 203 
PajroUp kmg, i 112 
Pakativitlin ? j 16$ 

Pukuifha Kaccayana, doctrines of, 

i 19 

Pllt met* fMrJmita in, ti 303.4 
Pali tradition* re, Am>Vj, ij 248- 

5 ' 

P.inim', ii 23 ( 1 ; djiv nf, ii 26 
Paramiraha* author, ii 10S, 191 
Pararnitii, earliest mention of, ii 
30f; ti* and ten, if |0&-r; cult 
of, ti $00-3; Bndhicnn.'a and 
laymen practice. ii 104-4 
ParihliT^jlcas, i 119, 144, 14^ 
Panbbjjik 3 « i 33 
PjEiAa, three, ii zio-t 


3*3 

Pirijuddhi. declaration <d, j ?qj 
Paritfojaka. * 11-3, 175 ve Pad 
bb^jjb 

Parthian*. ii 115 
Pa-ieipailfi Ijinjj. i iie. 164-5 
Plraliputra, ii 2 ^f., 
PdtiLHsamtippada, i 2/14-271 
PJ rfinokkh a. i J04, a*} i f,, ii 
J9f. h lag 
Pava, i t&\L 
PmraiJL i ii 281 
Payisir i 18 

Parteptian, ice Vidnaua, 
PifErirnage, four place* of, ii 284- 

Pin do!* Bharadvajx i 117, igoi 
ii 2.4/1 p 2J2 t 2<fi 
Pirigilavatsa, an Ajivaka, ii 241 
Ppphalrv^na, Mcdyis of, i 114, 
ti 

Petaiipuru* i 145 
Pbkin, country, fi 271 
. Pr.ajdpnj, the supmne ^*1, 1151 
PraiiiapiEiCa^un, enntenu of, u 

f J 5 

Pi 4 ijn 3 prti F adins. in 105; doentmt 

of* ii to® 

Prakamrupldj, cunUm* of, ii 

T 33 

PnhbJirania, r 167 
PubbatHiya* (sort), ii 93 
Pudgaiavadjit ii 177 
Purubbasu. i 139 
Psinifrjv.inlb.ui j. ii 248 
Punna Minrajjjpum, i id®, it?, 
fi 272, 


3 2 4 


general index 


Purina, i 331 f., ii 10; a teacher 
of the Mahis'isakas, ii n2 
Purana Kassapa, i 24; doctrines 
of, i 35 f. 

Puma, author, ii 135 
Purva Vidcha, ij 272 
Pusyamitra, ii 256; Havcll on 
persecution of, ii 256 
Puthujjana, Sarvasdvada views 
about, ii 157-8; Mahisasaka 
views about, 1 i 

Quinquennial assembly of Asoka, 
ii 231 

Quorum in a Sangha. i 317-8 

Radhagupta, minister of Asoka, 
ii 244 

R^ula. i 94; training of, i ,3,-2 
Rajagaha, i ,35, ,49 f„ hcrmita . 
ffes around, i i^of. 

Rajaginkas (sect), doctrines 
«, 109 

Rzkkhita (monk), ii 271 
Ramagama, Koliyas of, i 182 
Ratthapala, conversion of. i ,96 
Reality according to Buddhism, i 
21 

Rcvata (monk), i 109 
Rcvataka. country, ii 246 
Rgvcda. Brahmanas of the time 
11; conception of not¬ 
hing 

in, i 16; conccprion of 
unity in i 16 

Rites and ceremonies, Afoka’s 
views about, ii 238, 261 
Rsis (andent). names of, i 10 
Rsipattana, i 136 f. 


Rudraka Ramaputra, 1 96 
Sabbakami bhikkhu, i 316 
•Sacrifice (yajfut), i i 2 f. 

Sadanira (river), i 2, 180 
Saddha (faith), ii 2 86 , 289 f. 
Saddharmapundarika, Bodhisattva 
conception in, ii 311; para- 
mitas in, ii 303 

Saddharmavarsaka (=Kasyapiya). 

ii 165 

SagaJa, i 197 
Sahajati (country), i 190 
Saila schools, ii 61, 74: doctrines 
of, ii 103; tfr^rs as conceived 
by, ii 85 f. 

Sakadagami, attained by laity, ii 
* 35 : retrogression of, ii 9, 
Sakuludayi, i 143 


of. 




Sakyas, monasteries of, i ,74; C c 
verts made among, i 171, u 
Nigantha Nataputta among, 

*72 

Samagama, i 174 

Samavati queen, i u 2 , 1,5, ,£ 

Sambhuta Sanavasi, i 109 ii ■ 

27, 118 f. 

Sambodhi, Afcka visited, ii 263 
Samkantika (=Sautrantika), i 
16^*9; doctrines of, ii 166 f. 
Samkhya, i 265; Sassatavad; 

differed from, i 50 f. 
Samkrantivada, ii 166, 176 
Sammitiyas, ii 47 f. t ,66, 174 
origin and history of, ii ,74- 




cenemai index 


5; literature of jj 175, See 
Vitsfputrtyu. 

Sinrip.’ttli, gmndsvn &f Aidka* 11 
L ju|8 

bhiksii, n 2%t„ miracle 

of* U 

’Ss^jyiiktigwnfl, Satpyuoi Ni* 
Jiaya ctimparrij with* ii ta^. 
Soipgh^ Li 36a; zt\nn tsian into* 
i a&x f. ; begiiining of, i 
cornu mcEnn 0 f. i 3*3^3- ™Jy 

tlinrnfifln* ftl, n rjn^ uf 

dftucnxinru in, ft fl f j; no qu- 
ruiim m, i 317! ; nfkc bcjrrn 
io. i in; wlccrk.n «f of. 
i 315-7; rocin^ in. i ^j^f. 
Simghabhedi, ii 15* iJtfftftiion 
ofr ii qf..; S.rijt^harjji dfttin • 
Elll.ihnf froin, 14 jp 

5 arp>{taraji p ft m 
^-im^U.ir jjtu. i 314 f. 

.SainjflijtiKcEi, i [i 353 

5,1 ft Id m likliita. authort. i 27^ 
Sanj^fapofj'iiya, content* of, ii 
* 35 ^ 

jityd Br^tthEptim, i 40* 120, 

* 4 = 

Parana* Jiirooin^ of % ii 179 
i.inpnrra, author, ft 134 
S-i i'r| mt t j, i 107, 117; ftjhub 

crrfoiiial by, * 279^ trsmitaR 
of, t 131 

Sarijaika. ccimtry, ft 346 
SjiYlitivwta, ii a;* 3 ^ 47 * 

i&4* m* t ?7 f,. 291+ *95 f « 

105; literature of* 


3 2 5 

i ijfrrt- sfpmut of, Si 125 E. ; 
controneny ■>! Thera villa with. 

ii 1 i71; d«nin« of. ii 137£, 
™£*h of, ii uS« hi oomiim qf 
teachers of* u u 8 f.: Viiuya of 
t 184, n s 28 J. omm>veny nf 
Vitaipurtrjyti with, ii 177 f. ; 
f&tir differ cm optniorci tjf H ft 
1457: txpimktn of. ft 12a,j- 

of. u 124; M-at o/ p ii 
two centra of, ii i 3j: 
frfco**J of, ii 123 
&trvlujv£< f,i VibEsaiyavM £m b j| 

j 90 f M 11 atfb. 492 
Saryuidaiis^fa, ft 40S 
5jinr*jri[jkj: *rc Saqikeirtike 
^(kv-at[fft r i 135, 167-E 
Sdirak, author* of rhi- liUicry 
of, ii 47/- 
Sctta, EWfthiu, ii 47! 

Seto, 2 J m>u tcEpjUIer who became 
an jiEjjr. ft 85 m. 

Skldhauhakas, Kt _ t, d^tnua oL 
1D9 

Siggswj bhikkhu. i 108 
SiglLi the htmvholfttr, N afo 
Si^j]NVJEh»utia. ii 216. jf'n 
^JlJn UHMmion of. i ij&f. 
Sum-pftakj of i]iet Sirviiuva- 
ihm> ft ii>5’8 

SiEarika. Janu cvfiuiHJiiatof* s 

3 $ 

Sikii k«M h ol, i 32^3; non-mental 
ace. to Mahl^r^Lrkat. ti 69 b 
Simhjij, ft 371 
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SuriJijicfi^. icjh of Clamfraguptii, 
U 34 Q 

Slutulhav n i 7 ^, f di^ 

tifiguithcd Jiwt, i fy/.; N% 5 r- 
]uiu\ comment on, j SSf.j 
fWjfdb raisu apart 4™, i 
diirirLgiJLihed 
ffom. i 7Sf t 8i; djwi 
ef t 24, 78 

SWdhutidirj, exirtcEtt of, ii 
1667 

SkandhiiMntBAip i aa, 63 , n 181 
&HliL (monk) ti 271 
SflnjiLruf;i. i 
Skjfia Kriimijj. i |S6 

^ftjiri«J by laity, it 

m 1 

SotlJ, ItsulridhAj; dl*dllglLtuhftl 
fmm, it 130 

Saiklhi. ii 111 
Sripftrvaft, u 173 

SiMljnnrtii, retroptitgcm from, n 
tp 

StKavir^ it Mihapintit, ii 
199^; see Tlietm 
^dmirai^kh, ii 199 jr/a 
Siluviriya I — Kaiyaptyi), ii 165 
SthiraiiMU. ii 35 
5 ifi,pa 1 ii 191ft wtirsfup iif* ii 
jcm^ j. 5 j l erection of, ii 244-^, 
149, rtbo for, ii 345 
SuJjfKodiri^p i 171 t 
Sujjti, i 97 
Sum&na bEuJcKi, ii 190 
.SlLrtjpj^tUj. i 195 
SunikkhiiEta, i ijS 


jun.iena, ii 2} f. 

StiHUwr, son of fliiwjfi^rj, ii 244 
Softmjga dynany, it 23 f, 

Sutta NipuTa. i 194; sntieiic 
firdJitnnna*: depleted in* i 8 f. 
.Ssmajitikj. it 14 f, 

SuHptejdf, ii 166 
Snvimnabhtmti, ii 371 

(-Kiiyipiyj), ii 
Tiksa^Ia, it 341 
TamAuvjni t u 121, 146 
Tambipanni, ii 271, 27$ 
Tjxiirap^miyaip ii 198, 200 
Taping phapirti, ii an 
Tjrkjjvib i>£ Bliaravivcka, il 
167, 176 

Indium, i 11; ikandh^ J^tin- 
pinhcir frtaca, I 79 f, 
Taihi^itagirbhi, i 
Ttacravadk Sdiaviravldn 
Tltrrravatfa. cnotjmT-rsy of Sar- 
with, 137 litc- 
ntitre of, u 103 
ThtmS^Vihh j jpvicln. it 165, 

n® 

TTiemvadtiiT, ti 44, 48. 369, 305; 
centre of, ii 24a, 201- ctac- 
rnrto of, ii 203*6; conern- 
t>F Vitiipuo-iya, with, ii 

184 f. 

Tlimya Nilcjyj, „ z?in *#} 
Thuflalcotthio, f ,<g 

T?h 4 the Crown prince, ii 250 f. t 
3S7 

J iiyjraJiiir.t. ij 
TivaM. prints ii 
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To*l!i. Ik 

Trances. iLtge> in, \ 241-7 

TripHLuka of eJjo Sflryasdvadmi, 

a 1241 

Trrtsrurta, f, aog. 1J7 ^ ^ 

5 rr Sirana. 

frudK, rwfojiirro of, if 
t/hbhiliiikj cyjtem, i }|B, |f ^ 
L^rJictUvada, i 7 , f j( if lSe I?J 
LWay^feuckJa, t; r , 8 jj ( 

Li/ptia,, i tog, its, jjjfcjf 
Offcni ft aft 1 /. 14o 
LFiffcaJ.i, f 

(Jiksrtfii, j 1 (xf-jn 
Lfaflypta, if T . 1 ig, 34 - 
Upali, i I^ t ioi 
Upan^d,. J ^t 3of 

1 » ***! . deeper preb- 

nf B'lddl,f, t jjfl riuHiphy 

rtplamftf to, if 2^0-2; ipntital 

ntHminenti of, jf ^ 

‘.Tin unattainable by. ii ajfi- 
& Gabapatif diitlnfftMird 
frofl '- » duties peeieriM 
fw. ii zix f; nj».K,ultj of, ij 
«-b; tracbffljj imparted to, ii 

nSf, 

ninitt of <Jmiri£imJi. 

£ d* ij atijt defitwd, ii 121; 
sped j I attainment* of, « 3 tg, 

228 

t Ipa*amp,tti 3 (hipficr ontituiSSfl), 
ii aSo 

Opoiatfu, ii iotf, 266 f„ 380; 
am-rn blit't for, t jAg f, f LTp 3 - 
Mka^, ij 326 f. 


Urtivdn. S tf y J4 gf., 

Ofiiltj, mrn-Btulitlun crjclu-r, ii 
*7® 

ffftarj (motile) ii 171 
Unara Nandjfnjfj, ii u&j 
OtntUpoihabi, ii 76. 91 , 

^^Ctlrricii of + || 

Uttfya. ij 89 n, 

VtSihipka, pi 37f ff fl 1 33 
Vji£j|a 4 ^ Vfuli 

V ™fH*- « *«, See Vefuiyj, 
Icai 

\ r jfjiua intuik*, ii 

Vtffipataki, ii 

V^jfijflna, ii jgS 
Van^visj, ii n ?1 i 7 r a 2?|: 

i{u«n of, ii icv6 
VanjpHtfthj, i ^ 

Vanga, ij m 
V.kmriici. ii 34 f. 

V^hitbjtriy^ i ru 
ViHiUifttu, i c go 
V r iipidp U [/a SinputoicJyv ji 
Vjifjfeira p miniirr^ ti j ^ 

VmiUnHfitt, ti 167^ 1782 

VtiumiW* views acctpfnJ 
% it 147 

Vammfcrd* author, n *33; view* 
of, ii 146 

Vtaa, ifmjij theory of. ii 14 
Vatsipumvi. u 14, 1^5; ton- 
srovcriy ol Himv-iflint wftk 
ii 184 f ; to Sarnmnip. 

Vodu f 1 6 f ; Mkliai t?f, i in, u- 
Sct R^i’ed j. 
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VrlijdvStti Bribmim g.tlijpAii* 
Clf, II 231 

Vcranja. location of* l 191 

Vr^li, l 1^5 ii It* 1§L eDllW- 

UUE 31 It, I 177-9, «ckf of 
mint ■jnetittfl-rJ jl r i IJV 
VctulyjIcM. ii mq; owKrpfitira of 
Bhpii«Jlva actofsfin^ to* ii 75; 
doctj-tm* df P ii jig 
ViFjh-ijvJ' , julj. ii 195. 2&S: SdfiLE- 
.tmtLvj, Sarvisfkvith jsmJ 
rhcravjfLi. li 19^; d^trino 
of. ii 197 

VibhifJ-mn 3 , ii a 30 

Viffr-gfiit Mutluvj. 1 1 
Vidcfkj, Buddbkn k i 1% 
Vijninaklya* own-nti tit. ii 

V 11 rwpti tn ii trj ciiiiitra, ii 169, 195 
Viiuyadliiira, ii 14 f. 


Vifiiya Pit.kka nF die Sarvaici- 
vjitisa^. ii 

Vuuyj rule'-, leniency in. ii 
15 i.. 191 

Viwlihj, i 1,4. (66 
Viiokji. ti 23 k 391 
Vi ukk*> ii 2-1.1, ^S 1 * aversion 
of, ti 247 

Voting in a Ssmgfsa, i 119-320 
YJiTinRfHka^i-lelh 1 nf Ortakya, ii 
M 1 

Yixii* (twiil, ofi ii i&\ 

V H isj, lioufcholdcr,. i 109, »i &> 

172 

Yafo ef ihf rccond CbundJ. ia 

a8p ii 

Yiu dir SjmgluTiEitrj, ii 244, 

147 

Yjvanat, ii 113 

Yoii3 cEJiintricSp ii 171 
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jkirii jv.iila [jlu‘0ry of non-action 
i.c. imil ii not affected by 
fKtioo»X * IS f - f 

.ilak^t.irikiih (demerit-roots, via, p 
fj£d, Jnut and mvbd\ ii 71 f, 
atcunika (nciEk-cnent^ ii 
tjfiln*vitla (ogDMiciillsX * W 
anfiii m .t (igrmrarkv of .in arhaM. ii 
41. 71, %f. 

an film fLvntp Yirlnani 54 rinkm 
(wu! iii di Hereof from My1 f * 
46 L S8: ii 189 

jnfnk-jili j (commentaries tm the 

Pali Tern), d 3 65 

artbajiEika-magp (the eightfold 
path fading to Ndkhacj}, i 

159* tyS-M'* 

ifTrh.Jm.aka [of it who b in r ^c 
lownt one of the eight 
of iptriliul jfogfMi. ^me a* 
«rtlpJTSti 4 }i II O' *- 0 s 

j.MWr.^ ffinnKfel !wnJ«r). i 

tfct.it IdJ {jbefief ill tkt CTUtttirt 
Of MUfy. t IJJ 
atta. w* jnnsijF 
jrrhararva (cupe*. n^c). i 
adauknit ruiHhniEn (twtdeffa* 
*car) p one of the tm mkn dii- 


eu»¥cd in she m d Otftidl ii 

ailukkhimaiuklu (neither pin- 
lul hut hippyi i «fc >■ A M 5 
.iriiihariyj (1 Vcdie Slkha). t i<x 
11 

ailEiik j ranau m js h a (k^nlement of 

iLcirH aitkal eli*f 3 atc^.> + t ^7-8, 

a 9 

dliic^^jnmppacuiikaviJi 
[theory of imiwwm origin)* i 

j«>- #h 651 

adliardtana {resolution. vtrw, *amc 
at pramdhlna-pdramitiij i j«/f 
ij 301 

-idhhurma, II io 

alltidU, ii 19 

anatfj f anaim.m, ahiencr td 

Msufh * 17. 34?, 91* 15ft ii W 
107, 137, 148. 17*5 
Aiuttaiuttir t 103 
mmM kb (theory dui the 
world iv mTtiritet, i 46 f. 
AiMnf^a.paccayj, u 71, Sec pac- 
nya (came) 

amntirira fthc five extreme 
lidnrta^ rrimrv *ir., patricide, 
mainoulL, anhintickb. diiini- 
linn withrri the varighj. ami 
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spiting blood of die Buddha). 
ee 8a, 

(the third stage of unr- 
Ecfu jiiun). i\ $t h 314. 3 j^ 
anirocatij fap eededasdtd rej- 
tnedofi), i 303 

an^raia (he* from inspirit**), 

■ 77, u 74^ 151. j 4 f P 17a 
anau;a (-jnit)% imperfrtjnrnt). i 
8, 150 if 107, 140 
mmEUfj (chametmsoa-Jes^ 

S *53, 13a, *08 

anivitiatimya (aTruiti practices 
for wrhcdi BdhiijEiv^ do not 
r«mlc hum a stage bf &}- 
vEHittmentJ, ij ’jo 
«tty B “ f a kind of codcsuititid 
dbtt) i 306 

afiki[|rj[JjLjvijEU (the knowledge 
acquired by an arfiac thur he 
hii no nvciTT rebinh), ii 79, 
149, s6d, 104 

aimpubh j Ip| 1 iij rw.iy a (r m fiction 

of the truth gradually), views 
d different schouh about, it 
fi?, u 5r ,5^. 1^5, 2 xj6 
auupubb,],j(fli (gridUil rllKour- 
«i meant kir new recruit* m 
hsmiehoWm), i ii **5 

4 EioiRjtLkjppi h ooe ttf che ten 

rui« dticujjrd in the and 
Council, it J.J. 

3nuuvj {dormant paisimi), view* 
of different schools a hour, ii 
^ 9 'f„ <*f., 115. jjg, ,7^ 

J05* ice pariyutthina 


ammiodani-kappa, one of the 
(rn raid diicuiied in [>il uid 
CnLnitil, jj 

iinuni|hitilijn {itutihlt plucci (at 
nicrfitjumi), 334 f. 
l»rjuJotn*c*fyi (tfatfci tn be per- 
fonunl by llodJiimiTVit fi>r 
V'tWtl progfevt), if 307-S 
nnujiun;, otx of the r| [rw ^tult 
pnttn, j rsj 
an min t 1 (<ogioDdn of the merits 
of Buddha, Dhamma, Sahgha, 
Stb. Gtga jnd Drvsta^ i aa^j 
■pBtabfiava (mrrrmedjatc csis- 
cence fir^cm death and rfr 
birth), views of different schools 
about, ii 1 03, iitif. + j6i t 17 6, 
181. 189, t gj f ?o- 

^ntavi bbo (die theory that die 

wodd is finite). i 46 k 

^utanandka, j 
ancevaitJu {dhdple^ I 284 
aparefcoti (end of bang of eati^ 
teiaoc), 11 tAf 

appanJ {fixing attention by a 
meditator on a subject), i 140^3 
jpamliilyEa (deur 1;-Jcn-nc **)j 11 

f. 

jp.irj virpkliya-f j iuilUli (extwrKspa- 
«on without knowledge), it 6& 

abbhioa (rexhiuitoD into the 

5 %^), i *98, 30 ^ 
abrahmaearySvisa (leading impure 

Jim), 1 37. xc bfjhnijtMriya- 
vai? 
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.ihhipjh^ !. - sbhidhya, undue de¬ 
sire for gain}, si if/7, 286 
ftbhmfii (—abhrjixii F higher know- 
lrd K e). i 4* 49 54. 311* ii 
13s. 1*1 

Ahhidlumiiko.v.t ftcstj, ii 1361 
(6j 

Ablirdhaimaiiyijylnukiri (text), 
ii 136 

AbhadhafiiiJ*Jrtiay-flprAiJrpik 5 

(test), ii 136 

Abliidhaffnatlra (seaccj. ii 136 

Abbidh.iniuhrdaya {text}, ii 137 

Ahhidhsrmamnaiaitri (ttst} F ii 

m . 

Abliiiitskrjrrt.injmltra F ti inj 
□ F !i;iLa (= 4 iibSijnji F ii 

io 7( 335 f. 

qmjtbttj-kippif one ct the lea 
fdte duruiictl (n tiic 
Council* d 35, 37 
am jj 4 vikklicpik 5 (tel - wobblers— 

ihoic wfu> do n« give a defi¬ 
nite mwwct to a quest™), 1 40^ 
63 f J+ ii 188 

jTsithuka (luving n * b **i* ft * 

I if 1 ” 341 )+ 31 66 

jvicjra, ii ^31, we jhina. 
avjjfj (=fividya), 

of ilw to At i 103- J & 7 ■* 7^ 

148. ajS 

a-vEnj'ijLti (^avijnapfi. non-ifta- 

(nation). ii 70. 13a* 1% 
.iviukka. see jfiafi-* 
tvipika {iinacttampmkrd hy «iy 
iTStilt), i 254 L ii 69 
Avtnjddhakj, 2 icet, i 33 


avmmyz^aryl' See iniv^r- 
tam-aryi 

avyakau (—avyakrta, inckitr* 

min able), i 39, 44 f,i 83. roo; 
ii 69. e>q f. iqi. <99 ifii 
artpnJ a(path of unclificJi- 
fion}, ii 81 f- 

ariyaiKirt («= irynatya). the four 
tnjilu. i 139 i$t '4 
af&p (non-cnaterial^ i 6S r Ju. 

p6; ii 65. 6^ 99 f. 
arup-wmipatti (tbc four Killer 
nifJitjtji.n t<). t a jo-3, ii 
sjhatii (^ arali at), *Jk foutth 

uajrr of viiicdlicatioii, tliUct- 

cat view it ft bring w F ii 4*“. 

64, S5L 89^ 9 &f-. i«S^ n 4 # 
148 £, *54, 171F- 195, *04. 

243: difFtixitt typo of„ ii 86 
A&fvjttt ier suwsta 

Aframedka fucrtfkeX ] 9 

□3iiifi^atj-n^ga ( *ee anluhpka- 
imgga 

atamkhau f=jormkrLi\ un- 
fomtinjcrrL 11 iqi f,, 116, i|y 
161. 368, i?v 178, i*j7p *uh, 
f, 

qMimi’jUj (- JumjtS-Mttva. 
bfingi with irutfive percep¬ 
tion;, ii 15a, 

a^vuEo Io4* (a view that the 
wurU 11 impermanent^ t 45 f. 
aiubbi funpfcwac objects of 
mnjjtidcu)* i iu-3 
qsrkh* jirrr who Ju* nothing to 
kam—an arbit), ii 338 


13 * 
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I 17, Li 102. 430 
jkitkuni 4 >^unj (jphcrc of un- 
hounded space), iht fifth 
notation, i ;j, 86, 130 f. 

akiiujnniyauni (ipherc u£ dc- 
or nothingnc^). 
tlit Jcvrntli meditation, j ij {a 
ii aj, 3 , ^88 

Jiariya (ipiiiLiuf preceptor],, J 
ii 250 

acariyBpirjfsipjfi (jUaxSaon nf 
trwficn), ii iiS 

^wuijppa, title (if tile Itxi rules 

d* 2nd CoundU 

ii 3^ jS - 9 

ijivjpjrieijddJujjjj (rtiki for 

Oi> m rating fdqil), i 205 
■itHUJI (<ud F individuality), i j- 
2ov 3^ ioa d d dit- 

™wf«W fr, # i J 
Aefittapwryfiya (iueLs), j 1 4 $ 

otu? of tilt three occult 
i 121 

ittlpqrMiaij (ohyn-acion. of j a . 

hjLition and cicFuLzdonJ, i i ^ 
*P™ [wdniaitacaj tdfcuoej, i 2^ 
iMtuuka (form-dwelt*), vne of 

dir dliutinga\, i jio, ii 20 
jx-ammjnj (^aJjfiihiiiia, bajjjt^ jj 

%> J 59 

thermsmporjp j iG*. -, a( 
insrp. influx father medi- 

UUDfll. f ug, 230-L it 102. 

151* (9® 

Sjjvj [-aitrrii impurity). four 
kindi, vk, kimj (dcdre,\ 


otavi (sit-in: for ttbutJA 
avidyi (igtsnrasicr of the 
truth], and drill (wron^ views] 
I 97: ii 2£ty 

'liunm (iicnuitu^}, i 170 L 
ayitaru (sphere, region), 1 102, 
159-rfo, i| iot^ ro8 F 117, 
133, 1^ 194 

jyu (length of life), i Sti, 9711,, 
ii 74 

ifJm (food], 1 15, li 98 f, 
fryamargi. ii ivi f„ 108. see 
afiy anlJ££ti 

ftryatfty* 1 L/7, ioi> SW triyiirca 
j| jy j vi | Ii ."in a (nopfrcmfiODuaiMsg, 

■ *he subs.uaiuNi vi samilra), ii 
104 

ivjjj.ma (reflection), it 100 
iivaia (parish), i 190 f* 321, is 
35 - 3 * aGG. 
tdappjKayjLi (tfiEi-ccintliuDiiod, a] I 
worldly objccEi are cjtsmJ arul 
conditioned), 1 aG^ ii ioj 
iddhi i'tinraciiloiK power T 
-rddki), i 44, ii 18* 73 
iddhrpkjii ffuiw psychic powers), 
ii 73 

tfidriya (facnfiy* oi izmcl 

i 17, 71, a&M; li 67. y6 r ioo F 
132* 18b 

indriyaiaiipvaruda (precept* for 
eofilrtjIJing tile or^axu of 
«ra?X i 105 

indriyavtjitjni (percrpEko Jirougb 
dsc drgnni of 3cnw)> ii 104 
i^iyaparlia f^r 
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ways of deportment, viz- 
walking, standing, sitting and 
lying down), ii 63, 76 
issaranimmana (the theory that 
the world is a creation of the 
God), ii 190 

ukkhcpaniyakamma, an ecclesias¬ 
tical punishment, i 302 f. 
ucchtdavada (the view that there 
is no future existence), i 38 f., 
ii 186 f. 

uddesabhatta (specified food), i 
322 

uddosita (outhouse of a monas¬ 
tery), i 296 

uddhambhagfya (the second five 
samyojanas, fetters, viz., rupa- 
raga, aruparaga, mana, ud- 
dhacca and avijja) ii 238, see 
orambhagiya 

uddhacca (=auddhatya, haughti¬ 
ness). ii 238 

upakkilesa ( = upakles'a. minor 
impurities), i 189, ii 103 
upacara (the first attempt at 
concentration of thoughts), i 
239-40 

upajjhaya (=upadhyaya, teacher), 
i 281 

upatthanasala (assembly room or 
chapel), i 109 

upanissaya (qualificatory condi¬ 
tion), i 273 

upapaduka (self-bom), ii 62, 204 
upasampada (higher ordination), 
i 281, ii 280 


upassaya (=upasraya, hermi¬ 
tage), i 296 

upahaccaparinibbayi (=upapadya- 
parinirvayin, one who attains 
emancipation, immediately af¬ 
ter rebirth), ii 172 
upadana (substratum or cons¬ 
tituents), i 56, 63, 79 f., 90. 
272 

upasaka (lay-devotee), i lit* ii 
208 f. 

upasika (female lay-devotee), i 
112, ii 208 f. 

upekkha (equanimity), i 74) ii 287 
uposatha (sabbath), i 290-1, ii 
13, 209, 226 f., 250, 266 f. # 

276, 280 

ubbahika (selection of a body of 
referees), i 319, ii 33-4 
ubhatobhagavimutta, a class of 
arhats, ii 86 f., 1490., 246 
usma (heat of the body), i 86 
rsi (hymn-composer), names of, 
i 10 

ckaccasassatika (partial ctcrna- 
lists), i 46, 51 f., ii 188 
ckaksanikaciita, (momentary 
thought), ii 157 

ekarasa (same taste or nature), ii 
167 

ogha (flood of passions, =asava), 
i 176 

ojarika (gross), i 85 
orambhagiya (the first five 
samyojanas, fetters, viz., sak- 
kayaditthi, vieikiccha, srtab- 


334 
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bataparamasa, kamacchanda and 
vyapada), ii 216, 228, 238, see 
uddhambhagiya 

osarana, an ecclesiastical punish¬ 
ment, i 302 

aupapaduka, ii 182, see upa- 
paduka 

kankha (doubt), ii 41, 85 f. 
kathina, an ecclesiastical cere¬ 
mony, i 293-4, “ 281 
kappa (=kalpa, aeon), ii 73, 77, 

110 

kappiyakarakii (monk-officer in 
charge of provisions etc), i 
289 

kappiyakud (a house outside the 
compound of a monastery for 
storing articles for monks* 
use), i 285 

kappiyabhumi (the compound for 
kappiyakud, q.v.), i 289 
kamma (deed), i 24 f., 36. 145 f 
n 68 f. 

kammatthana (subject of medi¬ 
tation). i 133 f., 232 f., 217-8, 
a 37*9 

kammavaca (the text containing 
directions for ecclesiastical 
acts), i 296, ii 250 
kammavada, i 121, 144 
kammavipaka (fruition of ac¬ 
tion), i 23 

karma, factions which regulate 
future life) i 18, 22 f.. 41, 84, 
ii 62, 108 f., 116, 150, 162, 

*93. 232 


karmakanda (religious rites), i 
105 

karuna (compassion), ii 84, 147, 
172, 204, 287 
kasaya (five evils), i 96 n. 
kasina (object of meditation), i 
65, 218-222 

kalyanamitta (spiritual guide), i 
2 33 

kalyanavakkarana (pleasant 
speech or conversation), i 28 
kama (desire), i 96, ii 67, 72 
kamaraga (strong desire, lust), ii 

94 f- 2 35 

kamaloka (the lowest strata of 
worldly beings), ii 65 
kayakamma (physical acts), i 143 
kayudanda (control of physical 
acts), i 41, 143, ii 18 
kaya-satipatthana (minute obser¬ 
vation of physic and physical 
movements), ii 192, 215 

kiriyavada (theory of karma), i 
36, 41 

kilesa (=kle£a, impurities), ii 
'95 

kutuhala-sala (place for discus¬ 
sions), i 26, 32, 128 

kusalamula (merit-roots, viz., 
alobha , ad os a, amoha ), i 98 
kusalakarmaputha (the ten abs¬ 
tentions from evil acts), ii 292, 

306 n. 

kusalavyakatacirta (indcteilmin- 

I 
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s?b 3 e thought bur producing 
gDQil effect), i a 54 , ii 95 
kitnjka (mooimury Plaice cl 

cpcutjn^nz$), 1 14. ii ifryf,., 

[fl 9- >93 

kuyiijfiiiia {die fctuwlaJgc "f *n 
Jtrhat chat lie will have no 
more rebirth;, ii 78* 150, 1 &tk 
SGf W aoiitpidapilli 
kldd {impuntyX ii **& 

kkia-bi/a (i«d of impurity) u 6S 
kldavsj .Mu fibo veil of impu- 
nEy), n fl8 

kbajj.iki-bhaj'.ik.i (monk in charge 
of the ilutribudun of eatable* j, 

i 

kli andha (^ *k andha, cotud tu- 
xaa of a being}, 4 24, (it L 

77 L, 83, 86f. r 89 t T jm p 15n> 
149 f-i ii nxs inS, tt?. 141L 
174, 17*1 179* *81 f-, 
i-M- 3 " 5 * 

giiiia (a rdigipui body ■, 1 34 
gafci (spliete of cxJvtciKe), ii 173 
gain) pall Ciiini^Jroldrr), Hi 211 f. 
g.ihafutjlti {1cm.lie householder), 

ii 317 

gSmikbcra (pardhk ii t% 
gimariE fhcafl a dlLsgeX t 147, 
ii 110 

gmnwntflrj-kjppt one wf ibc ten 
rtilia iliKUvwl m tbe ami 
Council, u 35 

gib! (bouscUiblrr). ii ip. *1* 

guru (fjpiftfuaJ jrarptor)* It 258 

gidw (aw-dwdUnK). * a^f 


gntrabhuiuiitharma (die stage m 
wkkh one become* a member 
of tbi- Buddha Luntly. lx. a 
lotjjjwmak it 90 
cjnkanuuij (place far walking 
wiiilc racdi luting). i 2S5 
cakkavUla (world), 1 59 
cakkbu-vinftaiu (visual pcftrp- 
tinti). ij 1 pcm 

rahidirihka (four- loFcl extreme 

pouliocu)» t 60 

rardiij (Wjndcfrr), I 31, see fWfl- 
bbajaka 

caryi (four way* of life of a 
Btn-thEfattvak n fra 

cap (gJfrX “ f-P 

citujwnuaqiVffi (lour kind* fll 
nzairahir observed by the 
JdtuiX i 4** *45 

CitiKldrit-Ofrghi (ijuuiki of die 
four corners of the world) 1 

3'7* 3 10 

dua (=ma£»o=vinnina + mind, 
tlioughr,. mental ^rair) i ^4 
«»f-t it * 9 , 7 V 9 i. 114 b. f 33 i 
ML 

tiha-vippayi;it4 (or viprayukta 
or viumjifayiikra). [diJEtouaicd 
from irnnd Or ill ought', ii 85, 
6^ 7J. p*f, UJ, ijj, 1^4-3, 

168, * 73 

cuta-vtmirrd or tcnj-vimiim 

{menuJ emancipation^ * * 3 * 
132, it aji 

ei Eta-tamprayukta (assoeuilnl with 
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33^ 

miaul gr thought?. n 9 *- US- 
159. 205 

Linn (monks nihe;, i 155 
civ^n-nEcllhithii (keeper ci rob^), 

i 1S7 

irh'jrapapggihakii (reed ver of 

fob»Jt 1 2S7 

tfcVJfu-hhajjkq (JistnhHur of 
robes}, i 287, 35? 
utasika f—cairatika mental), ii 
Si- 109, U4C, IJ2 f.* 159. 
169 

eeriyi (-eaiiya, iwmoml 
luuuiuj). i nj + ijS, it 14, 5i T 
1C S *0 

iTLln -urtiaii^i (lr ,11] l jij [ib ty o f 

mind), ii up 

clumh {strung doirx). i 95 
lIumjEj (consent}, i 117 
Ctamlakii a Vcdic fikhii. t to, 

ii 

cbifabfujiu (sit grade* of 
brings), i 37 

t-h.ifupt-kkhj indifferent in res- 
peel of the Sts organ* of 
Kiue), it 
U^Un ,i Mt* 1 

jjfcgimpatum. one of the ten 
mlr* dhcii>s«l in the and 
Oniftdl, ii ^ 37 
jIuniparajJTjm (gold .md silver). 

31 ^ 38 
i^ti (birth), i 273 
jirlbhuirri [hinhplKr of Bud¬ 
dha)* i T73 

ii%a i 68. 85 f.i u r8i 


jjdtigharj (barJirofimh i 185 
jii.ukj iJitiowFcdgej, ii 198. 131 
jrunadaiiana (kituwk-J^e and in¬ 
sight). Ii 151 

J nan n prastham-tii tra, ii 133 
fileyiv&rana (veil covering the 
rmtli), ii SS 

jhlna (—dhyana, meditation), ii 
74, 06 , 137^ 136, ±28 
mni (^jojpti, annoiinrcmenE). 
i 399 

nan* (=jiiina. « 7** 9^ 

itit i (= jnlti, relative), ii 19? 
ram jivam ram sarirani (smi! k 
identical with the body)* i 3 ®« 
46!.. 73* 80 hi 1% 
rajjaniyakamma (euiiure). 1 J99- 
300 

ran hi (=t&ni), i 25* *7* f r ii 91 
EaTfvj (identity), i 87 
tatthaparinihbayl (an Ana garni 
who arraint nibbiuu in the 
heaven in which he tv reborn), 
ii 235 

izthaci (rharnes^i die reality), it 

00 

Mihagaia (^EuddJiaK i 4ft f, t 
ii So 

tafliagaragafhhj (the source of 
all urhag.iTai), i 178 
tapasya (fdiflkwi austerities'!, i 
i8. p. 41 

rastapapiyyasiki (an enrlrriatfir*! 
method of setriiiis* dtipuir}, i 

3*9 

ticuvattiiifaba. (an cctfestatical 
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incfbud of periling duptitu), 1 

m 

Timny.1. a Vetlie ukhi P 1 10, 11 
ffctkijti (hprtit:, iiuw-fludtiJswt). 

i f 5£ '% 

Tcd-LndiLi, a sect* 1 33 
trikayj (three bodies of Buddha)* 
viz... qiruEHJiii pf rup (jpflJn- 
tiniiakK siMihboga [rckitialjy 
dliarrm or vvAbtuvji (rcaJJ- ii 
6a 

rriiiiiuEU (the three tphero of 
ainmcc), i 41 

tnrairi!) (Buddha, Dli^rniru and 
Sangha), ii 21* a*s» 335^" 
144, J49 

tnurjhj [the three rdiip in 
1 he tnriDialp :i 209. ij}- 

180 

tfiuha«o-imh|saha>rm julliJtxi 
(inn-imtefshV wpfhli), i 99 
rhamhha fprttkji ii aS& 
tfnjllaccayj (fcnciu fauhj, a 390 
rhc:a (=-m!uyii*< a fully nnidnod 
nnjnk), ii 17, 35S 

P^khiiwvibliangii-iiRtr ii if *4 
(]:tr^ini-crL 3 n£j (the tirfccn mo- 
mtnu of the cciEilpcrhemiofl fill 
the truth leading to bhavaua- 
mJrpp) ii 911 151* 15S- l 5 ®' 

■ 9 ® 

tflna (gift), ii lOpf- 

rlittfidhJirnnan iHiiP 3 ^ieii (die 
view dut nrbblna if attuned 
in the pnricnt Rfc}, « jqL 
diuhi [=dnti religions or philo¬ 


sophical flew*), i 1401 2721 u 
93 

dibba-cikkiiu (superhuman vi- 

Kon}, ii 16 

dtikklia [unhap^iwij* i ■#, 
jfa-* ii 40. 97 f i m? f-, 339 . 
iJukk.iu | r jijIl;-. i 290 
duskartnryi faintcre piKitketJ, 

* 97 

drsradha cm j.utkEuii 1 liat a fciijov- 

mem of happiness in the pre¬ 
sent body)* u 151 
DfvidEummikj, a sect, i 3 j 
dcvnyi&bt (fottst-dwclhx xxkntg 
hcavrTkly cKincnce), t 30 
do*i f—dvew, hatred), iJI-fading, 

' J 1. * 4 *- ii n- 95 * 35 - lga 

drawV4 (Halutanee), h 96s 145* 

1% tjB 

dvjngub-kappa, one of the ten 
rotat disoifted in the 2nd 
Council, ii 35, 37 
dhamma (^dhuma, religion, 
thing! of the world, praerkci, 
[njth or real tty, dtttCQb^ I 
9 t» roS. 117 * 192 , ii 109 . 
1376- 141 A. 224. 229 
dhjmmacihitatl (uinrnHi of ob- 

jeriflt u 103 

dhammayaun* (invthing that 
corner wiiliiri the ipbcte <4 
mindjt it 92, son. 161 
d'Eunnj. <1 68 . 78 , 81 T 173 , 204 , 
five* ii r|7i 141 

dhjrnuKinjrgjriga. 11 1 1 & 
Jhjmijfcdvj (the real body of 


41 
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Buddha, the truth, the reality), 
ii 76 

dharmacakra (the wheel of law), 
i ioi, 103 

dharmatathata (sameness of ob¬ 
jects), i 98 

dharmadhatu (the reality), i 98 
dharmasunyata (absence of cha¬ 
racteristics of objects, non-exis¬ 
tence of the phenomenal ob¬ 
jects), i 48, ii 62, 88 
Dharmaskandha, a text, ii 134 
dhatu (component elements of a 
being, also world), i 102, 132, 
258-9, ii 17, 117, 133, 140, 

194, 230 

Dhatukaya, a text, ii 135 
dhutarigas, the thirteen austere 
practices, i 206-11, 236 f., ii 20 
dhutavada (a follower of the 13 
ascetic practices), i 195, ii 16 f. 
dhyana, ii 64, 91, 151, 160, 205, 
see jhana 

navakammika (supervisor of erec¬ 
tion work in a monastery), i 
*96.32a 

navatattva (nine substances in 
Jaina doctrines), i 40 
namanipa (mind and matter), i 
24, 249, 269, ii 120 
nibbana (=nirvana), ii 102, 107, 
138 f., 140 

nimirta (characteristics of an ob¬ 
ject), i 68, 239, ii 66, 100 
niyata (destined), H 83 f., 173 


niyatisarigatibhava (doctrine of 
fatalism), i 36 

niyama (law, order), ii 82, 160 
restraint) 

nirodha-samapatti (meditation in 
which perception ceases), ii 64, 

x 73 

nirodha = nirvana, i 263, ii 229 
nirvana, i 62, 98, ii 106, 205 
nissaggiya-pacittiya, a section of 
the Patimokkha, i 306, 311 
nissaya (resources, requisites), i 
281 f., 296, 300 

nissarana, an ecclesiastical punish¬ 
ment, i 302 

nitartha (deeper meaning), ii 78, 
108, 148 

nckkhamma (=naiskramya, re¬ 
nunciation), ii 72 
nevasahhanasannayatana (the 
sphere in which perceptive 
faculty remains inactive, i.e. 
there is neither perception nor 
non-perception), 1 72, 86, 06, 
ii 161, 198 

ncyartha (superficial meaning), ii 
108 

naivaiaiksa-naiaiksajnana (know¬ 
ledge which is neither that of 
a perfect nor that of a non- 
perfect), ii 149, 151 
paccaya (24), (cause or condition), 

« 7 ,_2 » 73 

pahhatti, see prajnapti 

panna ( —prajna, knowledge), i 78, 
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11 $. 333 f,„ 334, 1} 19,, 

f?S, 15* 

|u[ik:i>>jjiit (rrsrrkdonj in begin 
ftvrr dfid ovrr again)* i 5O4 

paplikyiaufi (reproving), I 302 
parrgha (rrpugmacei angrr), i 7a, 
!i 115, 157 

pincoLaimiippMti (tb^ry of «i- 
Kin through cxmd and coruli- 
dsn), i 25, 264-73* ii 6a. tna t 
■6i». r^7 

panreharma (a cona jhi offence). 

* 3 °J 

pa{mni {formaJ cortfa'rtjn of a 
wnfflg). i jpSB 

pjtHjmhbida (analytical krsriw- 
ledge), anha-t rthimma, nimed 
and padbhana, 1 33 r P ii 12S 
Pafbimbhidiiixiagga fa rest), si 133 
pjtiiiilinLvaJcaFnnw fats of 
making apt adc for pardon)* 
i 301 

patrlu. a kind nf rrUMtun-; i 19a 
pdbbajjj (crtliiunan), ii 1S0 
pjhb^ariiyakaniniJ (tenipm}' 
fmiuval hum Hie monastery ) h 

i 301 

par* lb jnimkirijh (knowledge al 
f)ibrri' □ttaifinirnti', i 86, if 

H 9 i “4 

pirarrunhi ( = piramjnha, the 
teal meaning, the higher ab- 
Mjlure) ii 78, 109. 1S5 
paraviriirijTl {acqu&fdon of kfu»- 
kdge liiroygji others' bdp), ii 

4<* 


parikftmnsj (pfrpnfuUCin for 
ndiariofi], ( 239 
p.iriintahan.i { = parniirv alia), ii 

1135. no r 244 

pjnhhijaka (w.indc rir). i 31! , ii 
no 

pjribba [Tirana (htnniugt ef 
waniJrra*), i 36. 33, 12S 

pribhapk-i (fmub wanderer). j 

33 

panyunhitM f = pjr>j visduinj. 

appearance L ,i die pjiuon mi 
feng dormant), ii 9m., qi f, 
</i, ttj, 159, 305 
parhelia (prEibjti unary periud. an 
rircJeM-i »i leal jttiftitbmcnl), i 
300, pj 

privena (Iurge rcKrtijytmyK t 322 
pa/ija (a^cmbly^ ii 7. aro 
pdihodh* flifndr,mce to nmlila- 
don). i 216-7 
pa^inyii. fa religious 
aftei rhe nirut), t J93. 198, it 
aJi 

padidva. a Kctioci of the Pad* 
rfrokkha, i 31 16, 311 
pacinaka fmonbi of ihr wcji), ii 
*7 

paiMleMJisy-tt a wrtton of tit t 
Patiinr?kklu. 1 jo6, 312 
pardyriyj {nurvrld, 1 123 
Padmokldlv (tbr tmhn^tic code)* 

• ■&§' 3 P 5 r 3 ** 

pa E1 mokk-ha-uxnvJfa- lill, I 31^4 
pifimiij flit or ttp vifrtin 
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qLEj'val by a £kKltiitfuvii)» ii %< 
300 f. 

piirjjikJ. a iftiwn of tbe Pin- 
makkha. i 305, 310* 333 L 
Pfriniriyi, a ^cf. i 33 
Parayana, a text, ii 319 
pjriiiiiddhi (declaration of purity 
m a P 3 rimokklu aucmbly) k a 
19&F. 344 

pirryion [pith of Mcrifkt*). i 30 
pyjiylbpabh o| an ain. i i 8 &-y 
pu^gala (=pudgjJji k 1011J) i 35, 
8j, ram; ii 91, iji, 166. i6tf, 
17b, 179!., iSs, tBy* 

191 £ 

ptifi&a f^painvi, nwit), vi 88, 
tflrt, 150 

pudiujjjfiji (=pttlutg]inj i one 
hji nor yet reached the &ju. 
pm *tago). Ii Si, 95. 115* 

r 47 ' * 57 - * 7 *p E S& *°5 
pudgab. ux piggala 

pidj^a-ruiritffiya (absence of 
»«lJ> k 1 £Lj 

pudgaEa-suny^ fncjn-hditcntc of 
Hstif). i 48. *03 

pLibWiviu^jiu (knowledge of 
former births \ i 49, 54. ii 1S1 
fwnafakini (himuo effort), ii 190 
ptniyomcdha. a sacrifice, 1 9 
pajiroliitm (pridt), i 13 
niti tii ii r i»l »K h l m j fan foirlr cn 1 
tiacd as mr-dirTne), J -B 8 
Ptakaranapd^ 4 Wxu it 133 
ptakrtl jtlir original ***rcc of the 
nMteraJ world}, t 3^, 91 


prakrU-carya (tht primary pr.i0 
licei of a Bodjiii^tcya), ii jyfi 
pnijfbpei (=pjjinjiii p centre pt H 
nominal ariicencc), ii 109, ] 74. 
i/S. iSi* iS-f. 1871 
PrafnaptivaJj, 4 tat. ii 193 
Prajnapiijastrj. a eext, ii 135 
prajiidhiliiJ LMryo {the practice* 
of 3 ESrtdhisattva), u 307 
pradjanikl-kya^inMliia (tmond- 
patkn throng] 1 knowledge), 

it 6S, 103 

pnuyrhabuddha, ii 8s> 
pri iy 5 h aravy Lilia- umadb 1 (rnedi- 
oricin in uliich die hlis$ of 
cnidiitripjiEun tj cn joyed), i 99 
pi Mia (fmxa of lanctafiuiiAtiJ, ii 
90 f. 101 f,, loy, i*p p 160, 

r 71 > *9* 

pbaLi-bhajaka [monk in charge 
of distribution of fruit?}. i 322 
pfiiiti (=-i|^iria, eon fact). i 17 r 
bj* (power), ii 74, 79f, 

Hjvlunja (^Babvja), a Verfu 

HUti* 1 m, it 

bifiuuata fvaicly ‘ ' 33 . 

u ry 

Birhj^patya, i &£ 
bij4 (root, >«d) r ii 9* if* 
Buddhayaiu (=MdiIyana) h n 
11 ft 164 

bodfn'crELi (the vow to attain 
dir highru IujgwMjct) ii 8j P 

3°5* J 3 ? 
bodhijilio^, 1 yS 

bodhi pfa^tl Mnactriii (the rncncjl 
sratr r.f 4 fkpdihj^ttva, who 
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has already commenced the 
prjciitri), li 507 
bodliipjkkhiya si Emu mi 1.1 (che 

tJurty-^Vfn practice* frc&m- 
men i 3 ^il for the Jituimnmt of 
fuJE knofflnigr), d S n-. 6;. 
« 9 » 

Wibyanga (»bujj]s 4 iT^a), the 
scvrji Acqubitofti which quali¬ 
fy .1 person eu attain full 
knowledge), via.. <mrri> dhar- 
in.iprjvioy.i, virya s prin. pra- 
srainlhi. ^snudhi. upckfj, ri 
G'Jr. 159. a6i 

bnhmicartyivnu fpure tdigiuu^ 
hid li 153 4, 171. *95 
brihmacan | chose who Itw a 
Italy life), i ra, 65, ti 8z, 107, 
319, 217 

Ijnahm.iiiryya (offer made to a 
Hr.ihtiitn tt-acher). t 169 
bhTititsvaccut (c£ hraJunsvtirmi, 
one luring eomptautifi like 
ihjr of Malubrahrcii]. 1 iS 
bfjhnuvfhJra, ffnur pr iknicr* 

leading m conftamDon of 
mrnd which enables one to 
rracll Brjlliij^blta, vij , rufTtJ. 
kjnmij mudftf Ami iqvkkh^ 

j 1 5 k i 18*330, ii 148. 153* 
a 14* aa£. 333* 5 %, 3B7, 

390- 2<>* 

brahnuibfc* [the sphere of 
Brjhinj godil * p 
Hnhra- iahrrrata (union with 
Bfjhtnl). i 10, 14 


hyapTicb (malevolence. asij^ry 
HunrfchO. ii 233 
bhukti (devuimn^ ii *$7, k* 
Iradditl 

lltJri^gSnkj (uartkeeper in a 
fiumaitfiy), i 187, 337 
hhattvcldciaka [dbinbuUir of 
mrali). i 337 

bhava (tlewre for c*htmcc) r i 
jyaf. 

hhqvana (nwrltfW»nX i J*S. « 
< 9 * 

bh^vanlmirga i v thc moment of 
slage fuUbwinx the ilariafu- 
luiirgJ q #*)> ii 15a. 157. 198 

Eilifirakoti (the limit of ejtii- 
temx}. 1 9S 

hbumi |e m itagu of unctifr-*- 
tktfOt ii 6», pS^io 
m*xfc*iyi Xmiierfiiaai), ii iSG 

ntAkfu (hypocrisy). ii i®6 
mugga (pm* jh^j of uni-tifi 

earicn). i 1991 363* ■* 69^ 99* 
iojt 107, mp, ifo 173, iqS, 

mjpyjhliuvjjM (higher lurch M- 
Tiiinal prwriccO* xi 66, p* 

Xfjjilunu-de« (middle wmtry 
of the i 3 

EiMjjbirnj piripttti (iruddlc path), 
i 137, rfe aoduiigiki-itugga 
Ttuilj (pridej. ti 1B6 

maniymu sphere or scope of 
mind). ii 100 
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nvuipkamma (mental acbmi), i 
M 3 

ifunmhmd}i (torn ml of mind), i 
4t, ii 1$ 

ni.iiitaJhiUij (mind). u nj 8 

fnafiomayj (mental), i j2 r ii 
ao 

mtmtmjnina (Wnral perc£p&ofl}> 

“ .44 

tirm EnfEiicrd rJirfitigE; great 
cnmpftSiian), li 

JB&hipimipada (= province), i 4 
Jvfaha thuya. ii I: j 

m jIij puni^j fak j [p h y j i c a I 

of j great man). E 43, 

t8o 

truhabhufa (the great elements), 

* 37 

maliabhtirttiJfa (broad devicmni 
°f nimtaJ ^tsttj), tea, ii n 
Mj/14viEiltiu (coimnciiradal litr. 

nturel, ii 136 
mahlAiJ^ (rich), f = S K 22m 
mahifidhik^ of frtira- 

cnloui power), £j 17 
.1 UT.f i 

marniu f= mi tiki, ii 

55 

mini (pride), ii 138, ;86 

niiructa fvujpensian for jn ccck- 
riasricjJ offence), 1 300 
mirge jnvjy.ipijnj (gradual r^j- 
liuiiun of rbe truth)* ii *53 
iTPya [deceit), u 48C 


miediana (-mithyjrva, false), 1 

98 ii Jk 

naiochidrabi (=ndthy 4 clr$d 
wrong view, it. all nnt^fiid- 
dllUtic views), a 48, it 13S 

nuddiii (sfuggiihnesj. drowsi¬ 
ness), ii 198 

murr.adLrii (an accede pra trice, lit. 

free (mm Ltinvciuiuni), i iS 

muni (hermit), i 30 

mudria [joy rjinjirgfi uppred^r 
lion), ii 38 7. See br^lmiii- 
vikife 

puidmdnya (mrdw+srulriyap monk 
of weak fatuity},, ii % 
imUindltri (original nr the subt¬ 
lest farm qI shandhas), ii 

tmlllya papkassmi (renewal of 
pmfj j EJLwuury period)* i 300^ 
3°3 

mctt4 (ctjuitri. feeling of 
.iniiry, love, affection* etc.), i 
11 Oj 42$. it 84 , 147 , 173 , 
a 28. 287 See brahma vih.lra 
molui (cmaeicipaiiyii), i 140, ii 

f 77 

mnha (drhiiion). i 23, 148, if 95, 

18S 

yagiihha|iikn (monk in charge of 
diirribtidiijn of gruel), i 333 
yjri (jHTtic), 1 104 

^hluiyyjjib (ittdement of dis¬ 
putes by veto) i 30S 
yoga-iaifi ,ty (text* on niedtu- 
rion). 1 ufi 
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ymmo maiuiikii* (concentrated 
amcntim) u 71 

l 5 ga (cIoot 1 ,. attachment^ i 23. 

LI -I l p tti, K=> f , 1 i^ P I | ^ f. p 

■S 7 - « 94 - 335- a 3 8 
rfipu (matter. form], i ^ 7^ 
%I B 24^1.; n $7, 133, 138 U 
144, i£b, 1B4L 198 
rupakaya (^nWiral'kjyi, aj> 
paridon^l body t>f Buddha), ti 
7 - 1 - 

rup.i iJhatu (iplim nf fhtni, 
nt.itirri.il sptknejb ii ggf. 
ulpa-bka, ie £9 

tfjpa^mi-iilia {nurerial «mid- 
wcnn cf die Wy), tj iji 
rupcnsJHvi (mjTcn.il «f|pi q { 
ici« 99 

Inkadharfna (the eight furore 
whidh govern it wnnjly man"* 
lit. m* Ifl-bha, diiLiha, yuj F 
apsa, puamtit oinda,. suHu 
and dukkha), 1 98 

l^kapfajn 2 |i| 3 - 3 bhpdhariTia iititm, 
ti 137 

Ltikayjttk^p i 6S 
bkiv.i {— Jjttkrlta. flr&rldlv). 11 
70, 1/7. 107, 

btumra (taUtacx&ni 1 tran*c#i' 
HniuJ), 1 96. ii % 7*. 73 L 
Si* 107, 306 

fcikoujnjdhyiru (mrdii^rion of 
flic *uprmmi!w!aiie *plttrrj, ti 
n6. 199 

fault ika rnSr^J. ({B^cdce* of a 


M3 

ctiQutfon mail fur fracking die 
£fui! H ti 196 £ 

'.inktH.r-s.uny^^tlrslJ. fright view 
nf a vitmium niun) li 197 
httkika-vr addhtztafriya (th? I amity 
of faith of a common man), ti 

■*? 

buksk jguiJb^nitJ (subtle u-mJly 
tumtal state*), ii 131, 157-S 
varihhrdj (v<xal activity), ii 97 
vaciiahkhlra (- vaeibheda j, ti 98 
wrafeuti (privy)* i 2S5 
viivi (rainy mirati) spent by 
Btidtiha. i 164, 167* 1*59 

vanivaia (ruby retreat* of 
monks), 1 1 to, 192-3, ii ioB P 
2S1 

vjjiipcyyi. 1 n i g 
vjiupr^tlu (rrniinriaricmj, i *09 
Vlunj (ntbrle mental jta.Ee), ii 
f6B 

vikyluliliiiHna (afternoon mcal) H 

* s 39 

vicira (mental rJaniinj tmn^ i 74 
vicikiceha (doubt about the ex 
cdfcncc of the trieacna). ii 

*35 f- 

vij/Lipcj (TT-yirirljtri, mtinufjiin, 

rtJHiiiiiui.caiirjni, it 6fi, 70 f.* 

'3 s 

vjjiUiM (stinKtu, function of 

■ Iirid , i ipf., 85f.. pji, 

J 35 * o 66. 71. 59, ioi t 116. 
133, 144, 161. 1704 330 
viniunininrjtitiiN (infinitude 

■ 'f mind r.f cantckuHocM). i 73 
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vijtilMvijj (-^urip die 
dicflfy due die ojnydiHJj prin¬ 
ciple is real), i 2D, 6a 
vmrioga, set vi^nina 
smnjrwtdirJi (chsie* ul 1 wrings ) K 

' **' n 

vitjkltn (rd tetri on). i 74, 98, i 16 
vipuylij (revenic view*}, ii icfi 
vipiuima (kimjipccdon), ti S6 
vjpdka (truk. maturity), ri 88 k 
MS >90 

(Jiving dour in d 
mauitoy), i 503 
vihh^vjimd fdcurc for annihila¬ 
tion). ii EyS 

Vibhi&a-flim (ctimniffiUTiil Lhc- 
n1 Dire!, il 16 

vimufn ( = vimukd + rtiunrif»> 
i *7- 16, 7S. 98. ii 8b, 
raf, 11ft 149* 164, m6 

vjjuokkhj (=viniokja, die eight 
Stags of emancipation), i 196. 

« 86 

vaiaga | detachment j„ ii 67, 71* 
ttfi 

virtya (=.virya, energy, exertion). 

‘ 3 & 9 > ■* 9 * 

\ivj(iqjfhikar,inj [ctcEeriamci! di*- 
putnk i 319 

snihaia (iiwriiiKiy}, i 152, 321 
Vek bandit a tea. i 33 
vcsbnj (fading, Jeffititmty), i 
® 5 &i MS* 5 ?*- K 137 
™hira faction, speech). g 77^ 
tyifcanniyi (wiyt of cxpctttrion), 
i 134 


yyipadi (ilHwll), ii 197 
^akti (latent power. energy], ii 96 
bbdiilitfa (grammar), ii 26 
jaiiputr^bliidlijrma 1 a i£jcr f ii 

l 37 

MivjLu (eternal j r j 199 f. t ii 178 
tikjx (training in die fundamen¬ 
tal pctodplo), ii 19 
4 uny a la (nan-cxi*rctice of pheno¬ 
mena] object*], i 48, 60, 1^2 
ti ipf, 20ft, 232, 288 
fradiihi ff^athj, i 30, 98, 1 39 d 
132, 2iS p 222, 234, 285.7 
staddhefidnya (faculty of faith}, 
11 96, ti^ 197 

irjnunyaph.iL, w ^nuii/b- 
phab 

m jvaka (a disciple, 2 Htttjyiiust:), 

ii 26, 84 

fritukayiiia (=HtnayanaJ. ii 116 
164 

wupJuippAriga [dcureftil inten 
tionj, n 67 

sahkar.im.ikj [funsiuigrafor)* i 
TDI 

tfipkhxta ( — lunukrta, comricut- 
cd) p i 249 L* ii iQ]* tbit 178, 

iga 

* 2 fllJJlJJ 4 f=i 4 TTUluTtt* ilTlprtA- 
vsaoM, aggrega te of the candi- 
tiqfi< or e.wnriaJ properties for 
a given process or result), i 
9 *r 85 ti 357 U sfflti « 7 2 * 
94, 231 

^utigLiiparyay 4 i 2 text, ii 135 
Sangirmnianla, 1 i&j. u 1 jb 
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^ipji'a (pcwpriui^ wnmi V i 
65 £* %1-r uS, 257, u 1S3 
sairilindnuiTrd [mntinuiry of 
eharjcnmsrics). i 57 
*amv-ar H i u dB 

yamvni (luutcuLkruJ), it 78, idol 
*84 L |Hg 

’-arp'irj (tnumnignitifti). 
^nij-Vipna (-jaMafma, fet») F 
h 83 f., 93, 143. 152* 157+ _il 5 
sanukrta. ire aamfchan 
iangaJiavattlsy (four means of 
gaining popularity* viz., dina. 
pyy^vjca. attlncsriyi. iinia r 

tijiiarj), ie 31 6 

sariprhatthera of a congrc’ 
gjituri of monkff the senior- 
mott mimk of a particular 
pjritli , 3 316 f. F ii 14. 244 f, 

1 5 1 

ui^hjp^riruyaka, fee 
■-anghacthcra 

safighapionr see Miigbattherj 
sah^hahhaita (h*xl nEfrrrrl to a 
eonpre^nun nf monks), i 331 
sanghablicdLi (duseniten in the 
monastic organisidnii), i 292, 

B a p ■' S- 9 

■Uugharuji (a d^tcniion bur not 
recognised as smgbabhaiik n 
in 

lahghadiiesa (^wnghavaicjn. an 
ccdrehvricd nlff-nce). i 303+ 
3°5- 3 io. u3 f - 

Mnpfi.irimj (trtiilfnec of mftnkf), 
i 1(3 f - 


\akadjg2Em (thr third ^agr of 

tJuctificacKw), ii 91, 334 
<akavifti f^Thcrsvidn or Vib- 
hajyavidd), m ifljK **1 
ukkiyttlitthi (^satkipdrrri, be¬ 
lief in the etiwenef of 3 *clf)> 
i 48. 84, ii 177 f.* 134 b 
sapga (=svarga F Fsra^mj, 1 17, 
t! 232 f. 

laggaltathara (talk if. heavenly 
life)* i 13 G; ii 33$ 
taniiL see unijn* 
ta rmjvnijyicamrtxlhi fmeditation 
in which perception acid sen- 
nrivity cease), ii t£o. 20^ 231 
saa (=siiirti, memory, iwarmrsi), 
5 71* 95 

^.lELpatcli.tna fMprtyupttfflhlnfl, 3 
medi national practice frtf krrp- 
mg the tninrl *\m\ i 186. 195. 

ii 1 7^« m6 f 131, 153* * 5®^- 
ifia, 214, 31S. 3S5 
■.auvuuyi (an cctrWtastiral w;sy 
of settling dispute)* 1 30S 
nttafckltiEtupOTma (o«f who wiU 
not U? n bom more th-an seven 
tim«) f ii 173 
s-iiMhju see irsthlh* 

*.-iiUtdm!nya (faculty of faith)* i? 
97 

santhigara (mrrting place), 1 f JS 
^qMijgS (rh(He who lead the time 
mode of life), it 15 
t.inijna f-ipnmis r novice). t 187 
^intj li j n Tina (kni^lrdge of um^- 
n«j or equality)* ^ * 4 ® 
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samathabhinivesa (inclination to 
quietude), ii 86 

samayavimutta (finally emanci¬ 
pated), ii 65 

samadhi (meditation), i 23, 78, 
95, ii 99, 205 

samapatti (higher mcditational 
attainments), i 95, 230-2; ii 
64 f., 159 

samahita (concentrated), ii 97, 159 
samudaya (origin), i 263, ii 229 
samodhana (a combined, inclu¬ 
sive probation), i 303 
sammatta (=samyakatva, right), 
ii 82 

sammaditthi (right view), ii 93, 
*38 

sammappadhana (right exertion), 

ii 76 

sammukhavinaya (a method of 
settling ecclesiastical dispute), i 
308 

sammuti, see samvrti 
sammutisacca (conventional 
mith), ii 185 

sambhogakaya (refulgent or cele¬ 
stial body of Buddha), ii 76 
samyakatvaniyata (destined to 
proceed along the right path) 

i 98, 101 

samyakatvanyama (leading to the 
right goal), ii 82, 92, 115, 147, 
152 f„ 172.194 
samyaprasa, a sacrifice, i 9 
sambodhi (full enlightenment), 

ii 91. 235 


sambojjhariga, sec bodhyanga 
saraga (with attachment), ii 67, 
71 

sarvam asti (all exist), ii 196 
sarvajnata (omniscience), i 98, 
100 

sarvakarajnata (full knowledge in 
detail), ii 80 

salaka (stick for voting or distri¬ 
bution of food), i 289, 317, 
319, 322 

sajayatana (spheres of the six 
organs of sense), i 270 f., ii 
100 

savitakka (with reflection), ii 232 
savicara (with menljal examina¬ 
tion), ii 232 

sassatavada, i 45 f., ii 186, 188 
satheyya (double-dealing), ii 286 
sadhana (practice of religious 
duties), ii 18, 83 f. 
sabhoga (associated with mental 
enjoyment), ii 66 
samannaphala (fruits of the life 
of a recluse), ii 65, 154, 156 
206 

sarambha (haughtiness), ii 286 
sarammana (with basis), ii 95 
sasrava (impure), i 77, ii 74 
sikkhapada (precept), i 295, 330, 
335 * 339 * ^ * 2 3 

sirigilonakappa, (one of the ten 
rules discussed in the 2nd 
Council), ii 35 f. 
sima (limit of a parish), i 29 o 
siia (precept), i 19, 78, 199 f., 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

AbludEiiirnukutt* Set Kosa 

Abh]. 5* — AbbHk*mmjtAfl&afigaha (lA-TrS, etk) 

Ang. = AAguttant N Ekaya 

Asia Majur. See Mattida 

As )ccrs = Aspects of Malfiyina Buddhism ™d « Rc> 

Ution ra HinaySna by N. Duct 
A MB, See Aspect* 

Atthss. 

Br. Up. 

Rn-ston 


by 

E. 


= Aichaiilini (P.T.S, cd-) 

= Brhndaranyaka Upanisad 
~ History of Buddhism (Chos-byung) 
Button- rranslascd hnm Tibetan by 
Obcnrulldr 

Chi* Up. sChandogya UpamsiJ 

£ v — CuSlavagga af the Vinaya Pitaka 

DIvyj. — Divyivadina edited by Cnwell and Neil 

Ei or Ep. Ind. = Epigrapbia Indiea 

EMR. = Early Monastic Buddhism by N. Dorr 

fpjQ_ — Indian Historical Quarterly 

Ind, Am. = Indian Antiquary 

I tslrtg ™ I-ismg: Records of die Buddh.st Religion by 

Takakuni 

JPTS, = Journal of the Pali Tc« Society 

JRAS. as Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

Koia = L’Abiudharmakosa dtf Vawhamlhu traduit ec 

annate par Loin* de Is Vallee PoiiiSiu 
Kosa Vvukhya = AbluJhtirnwkofavyakSya uf Yasomitra lidtied 
by Wogthart 

Kvu, — Katliavattbu (P.TJi. ed.) 
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Kvu. A. 
Lai. Vis. 
Masuda 


Mmk. 

Mtu. 

Mv. 

M. Vr. 

Patis. 

Schicfner 

Stein 

Sum. Vil. 

Taranatha. 

Vamsattha. 

Vasuinitra. 

Vism. 

Vyakhya. 

Watters 

Wintcrnitz 


= Kathavatthu Atthakatha (P.T.S. cd.) 

= Lalita Vistara (-ed. R. L. Mitra) 

= Origin and Doctrines of Early Indian Bud¬ 
dhist Schools—a translation of the Hsiian 
Chwang’s version of Vasumitra’s treatise by 
J. Masuda published in the Asia Major, 
vol. II (1925) 

= Manjusrlmulakalpa edited by T. Ganapati 
Sastri (Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries) 

= Mahavastu edited by E. Senart 
= Mahavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka 
== Madhyamakavrtti edited by Louis dc la 
Vallee Poussin 

= Patisambhidamagga (P.T.S. cd.) 

= Taranatha*s Geschichte des Buddhismus 
translated into German by A. Schicfner 
= Stein’s Translation of Kalhana’s Chronicle of 
Kashmir (Rajatarangini) 

= Sumahgala VilasinI (P.T.S. cd.) 

See Schicfner 

= Vamsatthappakasim (P.T.S. cd.) 

See Masuda 

= Visuddhimagga (P.T.S. cd.) 

See Kosavyakhya 

= On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India (629- 
645 A.D.) by T. Watters 
= History of Indian Literature by M. Wintcr¬ 
nitz (Calcutta University edition) 
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U rt yo t Qfr log, 2i & 

3*1 f.p 1\ 4 h lfb| 

iTLnritUj>Jr"uij f = the dgh cfdtl 
path), i 199, jj a% 
utlUktti (—silavrifca, mints}, i 
106, ayi 

^funiihhii (monk* *k=Kribcd a* 
liwwojrtnJ* i 117, 190 
niunatL *cer liidyati. 
tudilhjfltiparfVfl^ (a jmiljaiim 
for COfiipktc pu rifirJlinti}. j jitpj 
icpfj f=f^mo. learning^ a! a*} 
ifkhj {ijtu- wiw 11 still learning, 
Lt not ytrt Jti Jrhjt), 1 j6g r 
si -2*8 

Kkhiya, a wctnm of ihe Pad 
rimkJch?. i jofit 31a 
M'Tiiij-initgahapaka {rtmver of bat 
and Kitjp i 331 

>cn j r j n j p "m jf r ikj (n;gu!j r* ie of 

bnJ an.J leaf), i jtf6. 312 


jLa^c of tmerilkaimn}. h yj § 
99 - f 53 * * 93 - =<* “4- ^ 
A«idii&. ^ kbmulhi 
'karulJuwijnJ (Ynn timn iy of 
the isjbtJc cnuttitiii-rit^ of a 
beings i 12, ii [fife, 178, tBt 
MOp (hIhmtkkii*)). ii 164, 209, 

m£ 

itcyaiamvdiaku («L wlto fon 
cbmlotindy with dir rnwiko, 
ii 105 

Anirti, 'nfr sad 

imrtytipjtihana,, w wnpiisiJi jrij 
■fotfripuma* luuprti 

h^jjyaviiethn (heart a* the iqi 
of a ic 4 

llJfnmayj (a build itlgjL j 

3 ^ 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

aspects of mahayana buddhism and its 
relation* to hinayana with a C 

“T A'SoS.i « f ™“”“ b T 

Hinayina L AvL-O. ^ 

relation between Hinayana and Mahaj^-C n J* / W Doctrine of 
Hinayana and Mahayana compared (a) Preliminary, ( ) 

D^rinc. Nirvana, ^ 1 

The stages of spintual progress— Chap. V y 

on Kgh, NUr 4 

s ““ *Wparam,ts 

I Edited for the first time from original manuscripts w* 

noteT introduction and resume. Demy 8vo. pages xxxvi + afk,. Price 

R * -8 , / * BODH1SATTVAPRATIMOKSA-SOTRAM edited for the 

first time from an original ms. deposited in the Cambridge University 
l - ,b 7 EARLY MONASTTC BUDDHISM, Vol. I. Demy 8vo. pp. 

c*» «~= 

done a distinct service to English readers m bringing together a van ty 
of valuable information on kindred topics in a compendious 

dcadedly^scholarly^ANuscR t pTS, Vol. I. This volume is critically 
edited for the first time from the original Buddhist-Sansknt manus¬ 
cripts discovered at Gilgit in the tcmtoncs of H.H. the Mahara)a ot 

7. GILGIT MANUSCRIPTS, Vol. II, Samadhiraja-sutra (part i. 
Chs i-i6) also called the Candrapradipa-sutra. A enneal edition 
bascxl on the Mss. discovered at Gilgit, with an Introduenon in 
English containing a resume of the 16 chapters. Pages xxii +214. 

S 8 GILGIT MANUSCRIPTS. Vol. III. Mulasaryastivada- 
vinayavastu) pt. 1. containing the Bhaisafyavastu (fragments) including 

‘ 9< 7 ' Sg\t ' MANuSpTS, Vol. III. (Mulasarvastivadavinaya- 

vastu) pt. 2. containing the Cwaravast*. Kathinavastu. 

critically edited with Introduction and their resume in English- g 

**"w 22 GILGIT MANUSCRIPTS. Vol. Ill, (Mulasarvasuvada-vinaya- 
vastu) pt. 3, containing Pandmlobitakayast*, PudgaUvostu, Panvas.ta- 
Vdstu Posdiihasthdpanavastu, & Sayanasandvast*. 

\N £.—'The three volumes of Gilgit Manuscripts have been puo- 
lished by the gracious permission of His Highness Shn Rajamjeshwa 
Maharajadhiraj Maharaja Shri Harisinghji Bahadur, C.CS.I., 

K.C.V.O., L-L-D. of Jammu and Kashmir]. 
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